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PREFACE. 



It would, perhaps, be deemed presumptuooB in the writer 
of the following pages to solicit pablic attention to them 
without stating some of the reasons which induced him to 
undertake the task, or, at all events, explain the object at 
which he has aimed in its execution. Many reasons might 
be adduced bj him for enga^ng in the preparation of this 
volume. Let it suffice, however, to say, that the object aimed 
at by him was, to give the opinions of others, not his own 
— ^in a word, to present facts, historical and otherwise, show- 
ing the progress of immigration, the extent of the immigrant 
population, its tendencies and influences, and its general 
effects upon the country and its institutions; and, also, to 
exhibit an outline of the true principles and the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the United States Qovemment, and the 
views and opinions of its founders, as well as the policy of 
the government on the subject of immigration, naturalization 
of aliens, etc. 

With the hope that the &cts thus presented to the Ame- 
rican people may, in some degree, contribute to correct mis- 
apprehensions, prevailing to a considerable extent, in relation 
to the subjects discussed in this volume, it is now, with 
great diffidence, and a full conviction of its imperfections, 
submitted to the public by 

THE AUTHOR- 

PkUade^ia, December 1, 1855. 
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CHAPTER I. 



?rHrrB and free colored population. 



Though repeated efforts were made, bj the Continental Congress, to 
obtain an enumeration of the inhabitants of the TTnited Colonies, no 
accurate enumeration was had prior to the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. It is the better received opinion now, however, that at 
the beginning of the Revolution the population of the Colonies did not 
exceed two millions, eight hundred thousand. Since the formation of 
the United States Government there have been seven enumerations of the 
inhabitants, the periods and aggregate results of which were as follows : 
Three millions, nine hundred and twenty-nine thousand, eight hundred 
and twenty-seven persons, in the year 1 790 ; five millions, three hundred 
and five thousand, nine hundred and twenty-five persons, in the year 
1800 ; seven millions, two hundred and thirty-nine thousand, eight hun- 
dred and fourteen persons, in the year 1810 ; nine millions, six hundred 
and thirty-eight thousand, one hundred and thirty-one persons, in the 
year 1820; twelve millions, eight hundred and sixty-six thousand, and 
twenty persons, in the year 1830 ; seventeen millions, sixty-nine thou- 
sand, four hundred and fifty-three persons^ in the year 1840 ; and 
twenty-three millions, one hundred and ninety-one thousand, eight hun- 
dred and seventy-six persons, in the year 1850. 

The following table, collated from the Census returns of 1850, exhibits 
the aggregate white and free colored population of each State and 
Territory — the number of white and free colored foreigners, and of those 
of unknown birth, and the ratio of the foreign to the white and free 
colored, and of the free colored to the total population, in each State : 
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It thus appears that the total white and free colored population of the 
United States, in 1850, amounted to 19,987,768 per8on8^19,553,26$ of 
whom were white, 484,495 colored, 17,T08,816 natives, 2,344,774 for- 
eigners, and 84,673 whose birth-place was unknown. Of the natives^ 
17,279,92^werew/itite, and 428,887 colored; of ^e foreigners, 2,240,684 
were whUef and 4,090 colored; and of unknown birth, 82,655 wereto^^, 
and 2,018 colored. This white and free colored population, it appears, 
further, was thus distributed in the slave-holding and non-slaye-holdlng 
States and Territories : 



WHITSB. VSSB STACIB. MkATB Vl'Anf. - AMRBOATB. 

Nitiveborn, 11,382,686 ^....6,897,248 ^....17,27»,«29 

Foreign, 1,924,011 816,678 2,240,684 

Unknown, «28,968 8,702. 32,665 



Total, 16,278,614., 



.6,647,998. 19,568,268 



ntCS OOLOBSD. 

Natiyeborn, ;196,808 J82,079 428,887 

Foreign, ^ ^,503 .,1,587 4,099 

Unknown, 1,662 356 2^18 



Totftl,., 



,..,.200,473 ..284»022.. 



,.434»495 
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The proportion of foreign to white and free colored natiye, iu differ- 
ent BectionB of the country, may be stated to have been as follows, in 
1860: 

Eflstera SUtM» - 12.66 per cant 

Middle Stotei, 1».W « « 

Sentheni States, 1-88 *' " 

Soathweftern States, 5.84 " " 

Noiihwestepn and Territories, '. 12.75 " " 

Of the native white population, 13,103,650 still resided in, and 4,176,225 
resided out of the States in which they were born. Connccticat, South 
Carolina and Yermont, had more than half as many native born residing 
in other States, as remained at home ; Virginia, North Carolina, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, nearly OAe-half, and Massachusetts, New Jersey 
and Maryland, about one-third. No less than 726,450 persons were liv- 
ing in slave-holding States, who were natives of non-slave-holding States* 
and 232,112 persons living in non-slave-holding States, who were natives 
of slave-holding States. Whilst more than one-fourth of the free persona 
bom in the Southern States had left those States for other parts of the 
Union, only one-sizth had left the Eastern and Middle States, about one- 
tenth the Southwestern, and one-fortieth the Northwestern and the 
Territories. The following table, taken from the Census of 1850| will 
explain this fact more fully : 
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Of the foreign white population, numbering 2,240,535 persons, in the 
United States, in 1850, there were from Ireland 961,719, being over 
forty-two per cent of the whole number ; from Germany, 583,774, being 
over one-foufth. of the whole number ; and from England, 278,675, being 
near one-eighth of the whole number. The Irish, German, and English, 
it will be thus seen, constituted considerably over two-thirds of the entire 
foreign population. Of the remainder, 147,711 were from British Ame- 
rica; 70,550 from Scotland; 54,069 from France; 29,868 from Wales; 
18,358 from Switzerland; 13,317 from Mexico; 12,678 from Norway; 
9,848 from Holland; 5,772 from the West India Islands; 3,645 .from 
Italy; 3,559 from Sweden; 8,113 from Spain; 1,838 from Denmark; 
1,543 from South America ; 1,414 from Russia; 1,313 from Belgium^ 
1,274 from Portugal ; 946 from Austria ; 758 from China ; 588 from the 
Sandwich Islands ; 141 from Central America ; 106 from Turkey ; 86 
from Greece ; 84 from Saidinia ; and the balance from other countries, 
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and unknown. Of the immigrants who arriyed in 1851 and '52, there 
were 278,793 Irish ; 188,009 German ; 59,828 English ; 14,942 Scotch; 
14,842 French ; 10,954 Swiss; 4,720 Welsh; 4,001 Norwegian; 3,013 
Hollanders; 2,938 Swedes; 976 Italians; 840 West Indian; 557 Bel- 
gians ; 728 Spaniards ; 341 Sonth American ; 328 Poles ; and the re- 
mainder in small numbers from other countries. During the first six 
months of 1855, there arrived at New York 69,476 immigrants, 22,801 
of whom were Irish, and 26,824 German. 

But few of the Irish appear to be engaged in agricultural pursuits ; 
they are chiefly in the commercial and manufacturing States. Of the 
961,719 in the country in 1850, there then were 857,345 residents in the 
firee States and Territories, being about 88 per cent, of the whole number ; 
and of those there were 196,609 in the manufacturing States of New 
England, being 23 per cent, of the number in the free States. In the 
commercial and manufacturing States of New York-, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, there were 525,926, being within a fhtcti^n over 61 per 
cent, of the number in the free States, and leaving but 134,810 scattered 
over the agricultural States and Territories of the West and Northwest, 
being only about 16 per cent, of the number in the free States and Ter- 
ritories, and the greater portion of those were probably engaged as la- 
borers on canals and railroads. Of those in the slave States, numbering 
104,374, there were 70,200 in the States of Louisiana, Maryland, Mis- 
souri And Virginia, being 69 per cent of those in the slave States. 

So with the English ; they, too, were mainly in the Eastern, Middle 
and Northwestern States. Only 25,575 of the whole number were la 
the slave States, 19,211 of whom were in the States of Virginia, Mary- 
land, Louisiana, Missouri, Kentucky and Texas. Those in the free 
States numbered 253,100, of which number 31,240 were in the New 
England States, being 12 per cent of the number in the free States ; 
134,245 in the Middle States of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
being 53 per cent ; 87,615 in the Western and Northwestern States, 
being only 35 per cent, of which number 25,660 were alone in Ohio. 

The Germans were found in greater numbers in the agricultural States, 
and but comparatively few of them in New England. Of the number 
in the country, 456,439 were in the non-slave-holding States, and only 
127,335 in the slave States. Of those in the f^ States, only about 
7,000 were in the six New England States, being but one out of every 
sixty.-six of their number in the free States. In the Middle States of 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, there were 210,360, being 
over 46 per cent, of the number in the free States ; in New York alone, 
there were 120,609, being near one-fourth; and in the Western and 
Northwestern States and Territories about 240,000, being over 50 per 
cent., of which 112,022 were in Ohio. Of the 127,335 in the slave States, 
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of whom 58,854 were in fhe States of Missouri and Kentucky, being 
nearly one-half of those in the slave States. 

The Hollanders, Norwegians, Swiss and Swedes, were principally in 
the agricultural States and Territories in the West and Northwest. Two- 
thirds of the Norwegians were in Wisconsin, and one-fifth in Illinois ; 
one-third of the Swedes were in Illinois ; one-fourth of the Swiss in Ohio, 
and one-third in Illinois and Wisconsin ; and about two-thirds of the 
Hollanders were in Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin and New York. The 
French were principally in New York, Pennsylvania, Louisiana and Ohio. 
One-half of the Mexicans were in California, one* third in Texas, and one- 
tenth in New Mexico. Of 30,000 Welsh, 25,000 were in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Wisconsin. One-third of the Scotch were in 
New York, one-tenth in Pennsylvania, and about one-seventh in the New 
England States. 

That a large part of the foreign bom population resides in the cities 
and towns, may readily be perceived by examining the following table, 
showing the number of inhabitants, native and foreign, of the cities 
therein named : 



FREB 8TATB8. H ATIYB. TORSTGN. 

New York, 277,762 235,733 

PhiUdelphia,.. 286,846 121,699 

Boiton, 88,948 46,667 

Cincinnati, 60,558 54,541 

Albany, 31,162 16,591 

Proyidenoe, 31,755 »..9,679 

Ghieago, 13,698 15,682 

Newark,, 26,561 ..12,322 

Detroit, 11,055 9,927 

Portland, 17,265 „..3,512 

New Haven, 16,641 ....3,697 

Mnwaokie,., 7,181 12,782 



Total, 868,917 542,832 

Aggregate, 



.1,411,749 



SLAYB STATB8. HATITa. WCRMIQH,. 

Baltimore, 130,491 85,493 

NewOrleani, 50,470 .48,6#l 

SL Louis, ..36,529 ,38,897 

Washington,. 83,530 4,283 

LomsYiUe, 25,079 ..12,461 

Charleston, 17,809 4,648 

Richmond, 16,441 ....2,103 

Mobile, 9,565 4,086 



Total, ^...818,914 150,064 

Aggregate, 468,97S 

Aggregate population, 1,880,727 

NaUre, 1,187,881 

Foreign 692,896 



It will be thus seen, that almost one-third of the entire foreign popu- 
lation in the country resided in the twenty cities named in the foregoing 
table, while they contained but about the fifteenth part of the native po- 
pulation of the United States. Of the 1,924,011 foreigners in the non- 
slave-holding States, 542,832 were in the cities named in the table ; and 
of the 816,673 in the slave States, 150,64 were in the Southern cities 
named in the same table. 

It will be seen, also, that of the foreign population of the New England 
States, there were in the cities of Boston, Providence, Portland, and New 
Haven, no less than 68,555, being over 20 per cent, of the whole number, 
in these States. In the cities of New York, Philadelphia, Newark, and 
Albany, there were 886,345, being 38 per cent, of the foreign population 
of the three Middle States of New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 
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In Cincinnati^ Chicago, Detroit^ andMilvaQ]de,thera were 92,933, being 
17 per cent of their number in the Western and Nprthwestem Statee,, 
compriBing Ohio, IvdiaiMf Illinois, Michigao, Wisconsin, and Iowa. In 
a^ cities of St. Louis and LomsTiUe, there were £0,858, being 43 per 
cent of tl^ number in the South weetem States of £e|itiickj, Missonri, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, and Arkansas. In the cities of Baltimore, Rich- 
mond^ Charleston, Mobile, and New Orleani^ there were 94,924, being 
54 per cent of those in the Southern Atlantic States of Delaware, Mary- 
Iand» Virginia^ North Carolina^ South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Flo- 
rida, and Louisiana. 

An examination of the Census returns of 1850, will disclose these 
facts ; That near 40 per cent of the foreign population then in the State 
of Sew York, resided in the cities of New York and Albany ; that over 
one-fourth of those in Massachusetts were in Boston ; that there were 40 
per cent of those in Rhode Island, in Providenee ; thai about one-sixth 
of those in Connecticut, resided in the cities of Hartford and New Haven ; 
tiukt the city of Newark alone had one-fifth of those in New Jersey ; and 
Philadelphia about 40 per cent, of those in Pennsylvania. So in the 
Southern States. Mobile had about 60 per cent, of the foreign population 
of Alabama ; New Orleans, over 70 per cent of those in Louisiana ; 
Savannah, about 3T per cent of those in Georgia ; Charleston, consi- 
derably over one-half of those, in Soudi Carolina f Louisville, near 40 
per cent, of those in Kentucky ; St Louis, over one-half of those in 
Missouri ; Nashville and Memphis, over 40 per cent, of those in Ten- 
nessee ; Baltimore, about 6T per cent of those in Maryland ; and Wil- 
mington, about one4hird of those in Delaware. And the same may be 
said of the Western States^ Of those in Ohio, over one-fourth were in 
Cincinnati ; of those in Illinois, over one-eighth in Chicago ; of those in 
Michigan, about one-sixth in Detroit ; and of those in Wisconsin, over 
one-ninth in Milwaukie. 

A still further and more minute examination of the Census statistics 
of 1850, will disclose the fact, that of the 196,609 bom in Ireland, resid- 
ing in the New England States, there were over one-fourth of them in 
the cities of Boston, Portland, Providence, Portsmouth, Hartford, New 
Haven, and Manchester ; of the 525,926 residing in the States of New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 224,685 of them were in the cities 
of New York, Philadelphia, Newark and Albany, being over 40 per cent j 
and of those in the other non-slave-holding States, numbering 134,810, 
there were 26,594 hi die cities of Cincinnati, Chicago, Detroit, and Mil- 
waukie. Of the 104,374 in the slave States, 50,062 were in the cities 
of New Orleans, Baltimore, Charleston, Louisville, Savannah, Nashville, 
Memphis, Richmond, St Louis, Washington^ and Wilmington. 

Of those from Ireland, residing in Massachusetts, nearly one-third 
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were in Boston ; of thocie in Maine, one-sixth were in Portland ; of those 
in Rhode Island, about one-half were in Providence ; of those in Con- 
necticnt, one-fifth were in Hartfbrd and New Haven ; of those in NeW 
York, oyer 40 per cent, were in New York and Albany; of those in New 
Jersey, oyer one-sixth were in Newark ; of those in Pennsylvania, nearly 
one-half were in Philadelphia ; of those in Ohio, oyer one-fourth wero 
in Cincinnati ; of those in Illinois, near one-fourth were in Chicago ; of 
those in Missouri, over two-thirds were in St Louis ; of those in Michi- 
gan, near one-fourth were in Detroit ; of those in Maryland, almost two- 
thirds were in Baltimore ; of those in Louisiana, oyer 80 per cent, were 
in New Orleans ; of those in South Carolina, over one-half were in 
Charleston ; of those in Alabama^ two-thirds were in Mobile ; of those 
in Kentucky, one-third were in Louisyille ; of those in Tennessee, neaity 
one-half in Nashville and Memphis ; and of those in Georgia, one-half 
in Savannah. 

The Oermans in the New England and Middle States were also princi- 
pally in the cities and towns. Of the 7,000 in New England, about 2,500 
were in the cities of Boston, Hartford, New Haven, Providence, Portland, 
tod Portsmouth; of the 210,360 in the Middle States of New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 85,859 were in the cities of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Albany, and Newark ; of those in the free States of the west, about 
one-fifth were in the cities of Cincinnati, Chicago, Detroit, and Milwaukie ; 
and of the 127,835 in the slave-holding States, over one-half were in the 
cities of Baltimore, Richmond, Washington, Wilmington, Charleston, Sa- 
vannah, Mobile, New Orleans, St. Louis, Louisville, Memphis, and Nash- 
ville. Of those in Massachusetts, over 40 per cent, were in Boston ; 
of those in New York, about one-half were in New York city and Al- 
bany ; of those in New Jersey, about one-third were in Newark ; of those 
in Pennsylvania, about 30 per cent, were in Philadelphia ; of those in 
Ohio, about 30 per cent, were in Cincinnati ; of those in Illinois, about 
one-seventh were iii Chicago ; of those in Missouri, about one-half were 
in St. Louis ; of those in Maryland, over two-thirds were in Baltimore ; 
and of those in Kentucky, over one-half were in Louisville ; of those in 
Louisiana, near two-thirds were in New Orleans. 

The English, Welsh and Scotch, were chiefly in the cities and towns, 
One-twielfth of the whole number of English and Welsh, and one-tenth 
of the Scotch, were in New York city. 

The French^ Spanish and Italians, were also chiefly in the cities and 
towns. Considerably over one-fourth of the French were in the cities of 
New York, Philadelphia, and New Orleans. There were 1,150 Spaniards 
in New Orleans, 308 in New York, 291 in Philadelphia, 144 in Mobile : 
making an aggregate in these four cities of 1,888, and considerably over 
one-half of the whole number in the country. Of the Italians, 708 were 
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in New York, 658 in New Orleans, 236 in Philadelphia, 152 in Cincin- 
nati, 134 in Boston, 112 in Lonisville, and 101 in St. Louis : making an 
aggregate in these seven cities of 2,160, and more than one-half of their 
number in the Union. 

A late Califomia authority, quoted by Professor De Bow, in his Oensns 
report to Congress, in 1854, estimates the population of that State to be 
as follows: 215,000 Americans, 25,000 Gtomans, 25,000 French, 20,000 
Spaniards, 17,000 Chinese, 5,000 other foreigners, 20,000 Indians, and 
2,500 Negroes : making an aggregate of over 320,000, about one-third 
of whom are not natives of the United States. Of late years the Chi- 
nese immigration has increased immensely, and the number of these 
pagans is already so great in Califomia as to prove the source of much 
difficulty, and to be a cause of considerable alarm to its inhabitants. 
According to a late report of Captain Heurtier, the number of immi- 
grants from Hong Kong to California, up to the 30th of June, 1854, 
amounted to 45,000 ; to Australia (wives and childrei^ included), to 
15,000. From January Ist to June 30th, 1854, 10,496 immigrants left 
Hong Kong for California, and 4,341 for Australia. 

Another subject worthy of more attention than it has yet received, is 
that of the Mormon immigration. Tn a few years more, Utah^will be a 
flourishing and powerful State, a large majority of whose citizens will be 
foreigners who are not naturalized and owe no sworn allegiance to the 
United States. Some statistics have recently been collected concerning 
the amount of immigration from Great Britain alone to Utah, which has 
taken place within the last year past, and the aggregate will be some- 
what surprising to those unacquainted with the extensive system of pro- 
selytizing which the Mormons have now organized throughout Europe. 
The following is the statement as published, dating from the 21 th of No- 
vember, 1854, to the 26th of April, 1855 : 

8HTP. BAILED. JrUMBIB OF PABBSVaEllB. 

Clan Wboeler, Not. 27 ^ 422 

James NoBinith, Jan. 7 440 

Charles Buck, Jan. 17 403 

Boekaway, Jan. 24 

Neva, Jan. 13 

Isaac Joans, ...Feb. 3 , 10 

Siddons, Feb. 27 430 

Javenta, Mar. 31 673 

Chimboraio, April 17 431 

S. Curling April 22 681 

Wm. Stetson, April 29 293 

Total, ^.3,020 

Of these, 874 were landed in New York, 1,450 in Philadelphia, and 
1,802 in New Orleans, from which places they were forwarded to Salt 
Lake City ; 1,127 of their number were indebted to the Perpetaal ImiM- 
grating Fund, for the means of immigrating. 
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A recent Censiis taken of Boston, shows the population of that city to 
be 162,629, being an increase since the year 1850, of 23,841 persons. 
Of this population, there are 86,336 foreigners, including their children 
under 21 years of age, being considerably over one-hiJf of the entire 
population of the city proper, and an increase of the foreign population 
since the Census of 1850, of 22,870 persons. It thus appears that the 
foreigners outnumber the natives, and that within the last five years, the 
disproportion in favor of the former has been augmented. It is esti« 
mated, however, that a portion of the business population of the city, to 
the number of 50,000, reside in the vicinity and neighboring towns; and 
as it is probable that a large majority of them are native bom, the native 
element of the population of Boston still preponderates considerably 
over the foreign. Of this foreign population, 69,239 are Irish, 4,586 
are German, and 12,511 from other countries. 

In Wisconsin, according to the returns of the recent Census of that 
State, there has also been a large increase in the foreign population since 
the year 1850, especially in the city and county of Milwaukie, as the 
following table shows : 

irATrm. foruoh. total. 

In 1855,.. 17,638 28,628.. 46,266 

In 1860, 12,465 18,622 10,377 



Jnerwe, 5,183 10,006 »...15,180 

It will be seen that, of every thousand of the population, 618 are of 
foreign, and but 882 of native birth. In the city, the population is 
30,438 ; foreign 19,621, native 10,827 — ^giving a foreign element of 64i 
percent., or a clear foreign majority of 290 in every thousand votes polled. 

The returns of the Census taken in New Jersey, during the summer 
of the year 1855, show the population of Newark, the largest city in the 
State, to be 50,711 persons, of whom 28,902 are white natives, 20,584 
are foreigners, and 1,230 colored. In Jersey City, there are 12,283 native 
whites, 9,135 foreigners, and 291 colored natives, and 6 colored foreign- 
ers : making an aggregate population of 21,715 persons. Trenton has a 
population of 13,819, of whom there are 7,395 native adults, and 3,368 
foreign adults. Thus we find in these three cities in New Jersey, with an 
aggregate population of 86,245 persons, no less than 33,087 foreigners, 
being nearly 40 per cent, of the entire population. In the sixth, seventh 
and eighth wards, in Newark City, with an aggregate population of 
13,939 persons, including 456 colored, there are 8,594 foreigners, being 
very near two-thirds of the whole population. 
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CHAPTER IL 



FOBEION llOaG&ATIOK. 



'' The right of expatriation," observefl the report of the Society eeta* 
blished in New York, for the pnrpose of giting nieftil infonnatioii to 
immigrants, ** is a right acknowledged and practiced by all nations, from 
the earliest ages to the present time. It is a right indispensable to 
liberty and happiness, and onght never to be snrrendered. The free 
States once established in Asia recognized it ; Greece adopted it ; the 
Romans avowed it, and vindicated the right in all its latitude, and the 
following declaration composed part of their code : * Every man has a 
right to choose the State to which he will belong. It is a law of nature 
that we go whither we list to promote oar happiness.' " Without stop^ 
ping here to inquire whether the right of expatriation is thus broadly 
and unqualifiedly recognized, even in the United States, it is entirely 
safe to adopt the opinion expressed by the Rev. D. R. Thomason, Secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia Immigrant's Friend Society, in his published 
" Hints to Immigrants," and to say that "no man ought to quit his native 
land without just and cogent reasons. It is the land which gave him birth, 
'the home of his fathers,' and the filial obligations which bind him to it 
are strong and sacred ; they cannot be needlessly broken, and obligations 
to a foreign government contracted, without exposing to censure, and 
incurring a large share of criminality. That there are, however, circum- 
stances which abundantly justify such a step, is sufficiently obvious, and 
the individual who can refer to them as his own, and plead them as rea* 
sons for self-expatriation, may be pitied as unfortunate, but cannot justly 
be charged with dereliction of duty." 

Yarious reasons may be urged to exculpate self-expatriation, prominent 
among which is the want of honorable and remunerative employment, as a 
means of procuring an independent and adequate support. ** When the 
parent is unable to make suitable provision for the offspring, it is time," 
says Mr. Thomason, '' that the needy children should quit the parental roof 
and seek elsewhere their daily bread ;" and he well adds, '' that this, at 
the present moment, is precisely the situation of the mother country, is 
undeniable." The most obvious and most fruitful cause of this calamity 
is, no doubt, as he observes, a disproportion between the population and 
the resources of maintenance. In Europe, there are more hands to labor 
than profitable labor to be performed, and a remedy for the evil can only 
be found in a diminution of population by immigration. This is a simple 
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tnd efficient remedy not dependent on the plans of politicians and enact- 
ments of rulers, bnt to a great extent on individual will and action. It 
is within the reach of ail who have the requisite courage and enter])rise9 
and the small amount of pecuniary means necessary to transport them 
across the Atlantic. ** It is not, therefore, matter of surprise that the 
stream of immigration should flow fast from the overcharged basin of 
European population, iu whatever direction a suitable outlet can be 
found — that thousands should be leaving their native land, and thousands 
be preparing to follow, to seek in other climes at once a sphere for their 
talents and industry, and the means of competent maintenance for them- 
selves and families, content to endure temporary inconvenience and priva- 
tion to secure the substantial and permanent advantages of independence 
and competence for themselves, and to perpetuate the same blessings to 
their offspring. 

According to a table in De Bow's Compendium U, S, Census of 1850, 
the progress of immigration since IT 90, has been as follows : 

TBARS. ARRnriLS. 

From 1700 to 1800,...^ 50,000 

« 1800 to 1810, 70,000 

•f 1810 to 1820, 114,000 

«» 1820 t6 1830, 136,988 

" 1830 to 1840, 679,870 

« 1840 to 1844, 334,377 

« 1S44 to 1866...... 2,623,758 

According to this statement, collated from the reports of the Collectors 
of the Ports of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other sea- 
ports, the number of immigrants arrived, during the last eleven years past, 
exceeds two miliums and a half of persons. Enormous as has been the 
increase, the number actually arrived is* no doubt much greater ; and this 
opinion is sustained by the following table, compiled from the reports to 
Congress, made annually by the Secretary of State, under the act of 1819, 
which shows the number of passengers arrived in the United States flrom 
foreign ports, firom October 1, 1848, to January 1, 1856 : 

MALIfl. FIXALM. MX HOT BVATSD. VOTAL. 

From SepL 30,1843, 48,897..... 35,867 84,764 

« Sert. 3M644,..„ 69,188 49,290 1,400.. 119,804 

'< eopu 30, 1S4&, 90,973 66,778 ^ 897 158,64S 

« Sept. 30, 1&46, 134,760 96,747 1,067 232,664 

« BepL30, 1&4T 136,128 92,888 472 229,848 

" SepL 30, I8i8, *.179,253 ..119,916 ....442 309,610 

" gflpL30, 1S49,.. 38,282 27,107 .• 181 66,670 

** Dec. 31, 1S49.,«..., ...200,903 113,392....^ 1,038 816,338 

" Doo. 31,1850, 245,017 163,746 66 408,828 

« Dec 31,1861, 398,470 398,470 

<' Deo. 31,1862, ..236,696 164,181 400,777 

« Dec 31,1863 284,887 176,587 460,474 



Total, ^...1,664,874 1,106,492 40^029 3,174,396 

By a published statement of the New York Commissioners of Immi- 
gration, it appeora thftt^ daring the first m months of the year 1855, 

a 
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there arrived at that port bat 69,476, being a decsrease, as compared with 
the same period of the year previous, of 65,2*75. 

It appears from these statistics that the immigration, previous to the 
year 1840, was comparatively small, and that there was no material 
increase until 1846, when the Irish exodus commenced. It tiien rose to 
300,000 per annum, and now, with the aid of similar exoduses from Ger- 
many, China and other countries, it has swelled to a half million a year. 
Mr. Kennedy, the Superintendent of the Census, in his report to Con» 
gress, in 1851, makes the following estimate of the accessions to our 
population from immigration, from 1190 to 1850 : 

Arrived from irW) to 1810, 120,000 

Increase, .• 47,660 

Arrived from 1810 to 1820, 114,000 

Increase of the above, 10,000 

Increase from 1810 to 1820, of those arriving previous to 1810, 68,450 

Immigrants and their descendants in 1820, 350,010 

Arrived from 1820 to 1830, 203,970 

Increase of the above, ^ 85,728 

Increase from 1820 to '80 of immigrants and descendants of immigrants, in 1820,... 134,130 

Immigrants and descendants of immigrants in 1830,..., 732,847 

Arrived from 1830 to 1840, 762,369 

Inerease of the above, 129,602 

Increase from 1880 to '40 of immigrants and descendants of iiUmigrants, in 1830,. ..254,445 

Immigrants and desoendants of immigrants, in 1840, 1,879,263 

Arrived from 1840 to 1860, 1,521,860 

Increase of the above, 183,041 

Increase from 1840 to '60 of immigrants and descendants of immigrants, in 1840,.. .719,861 

Immigrants sinoe 1790, living in 1860> and desoendants of immigrants,.. 4,304,416 

Professor De Bow, in his Compendium of the Census of 1850, expresses 
the opinion that Mr. Kennedy's estimate is too high, and gives it as his 
own that the immigrants and descendants of immigrants did not exceed, 
in 1853, the number of 3,000,000. Dr. Chickering, a celebrated statis- 
tician, and who is generally regarded as good authority, has, however, 
made an estimate, which exceeds that of Mr. Kennedy, in number. 

What the number of the foreign population was at the time Indepen- 
dence was declared, we have no exact data. It has been variously esti- 
mated. A recent writer in the New York Evangelist has made a careful 
analysis of the original elements of our population, and shown conclu- 
sively, as had been stated before in the JEncyclopoBdia Americana, that 
of the thirteen colonies, at the time of the Declaration of Independence, 
twelve were settled with colonists, who, with a few trifling exceptions, 
were Englishmen, and he proceeds to estimate the relative proportions 
of which our composite population consists. Of the increase of popula- 
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tion from the year 1T90 to 1850, the date of the last Censas, estimated 
on the most careful grounds, not less than 15,000,000 are, he thinks, of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. If to these we add the 8,594,762 colored per- 
sons, whose increase of conrse is easily ascertainable, it will leave 
4,668,T36, of our own aggregate population of 23,263,498, to be divided 
among Irish, German, French, and other descent — a result which accords 
with the estimate of Bancroft, and with the common sense view of the 
subject. An analysis of this foreign population is then made with candor 
and skill, the process of which we cannot present. The results arrived 
at are contained in the following table, which will probably surprise many 
readers, and perhaps furnish a better estimate of the relative moral forces 
which are at work among us : 

Population of the United States in 1850, 23,203,488 

Anglo-Saxon, by birth or blood, 15,000,000 

African, 8,694,7ft2 

Irish, 2,269,000 

German, .., 1,900,0U0 

French, 499,6.W 

Whole number of Immigrants between 1790 and 1850, ...2,759,329 

Soryivors of those in 1850, 1,511,990 

Whole number of Immigrants and descendants, ^ 4,350,934 

SurviTora of these, 8,103,094 

Total of all our population, exclusive of Anglo-Saxon blood, 8,263,498 

Whatever the causes which have of late years produced this immense 
immigration into this country, it is certainly an undeniable fact, that 
" the palpable and admitted growing influence of the foreign born popu- 
lation of the United States has, for several years past, been a source of 
anxiety and dissatisfaction to a considerable number of our native citi- 
zens." This is so apparent that a writer on the subject of immigration, 
styling himself a foreigner, frankly admits it, and says: ''The Kensing- 
ton riots, the Southwark disturbances, and the present position of civil, 
political, and religious feeling, confirm the fact, and render it an impor- 
tant and interesting subject, worthy of the attention and candid considera- 
tion of us all." Another fact there is, to which he also refers, and which 
is probably as incontrovertible as the former, and that is, that ''at least 
ninety out of every hundred of all the immigrants who come to the United 
States and the Ganadas, have been driven to immig^tion by monarchi- 
cal oppression, the laws of primogeniture and entail, special and partial 
legislation, unjust wars, and extravagant government expenditures, 
patronage and malfeasance — causes, concerning which they have a very 
imperfect knowledge, and over which they had little or no control." 

So far as Ireland is concerned, we have abundant evidence of the 
causes which have produced so large an immigration f^om that country. 
Kohl, the accomplished German traveller, who has visited and described 
most of the countries of Europe, and is now making a tour through the 
United States, admits in his book of Travels in Ireland, that he had no- 
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• where foand the poverty and wretchedneu that preTsiled among the 
people of Ireland. He saya : — 

" I TememWy when I law the poor Lettet in LaTonia, I.nied to, pity them lor having 
to live in huts built of the unhewn logs of tieee, the creyioee being stopped up with 
mow. I pitied them on aoeount of their low doom, and their diminutiTe windows ; and 
gladly would I have arranged their diimneys fat them in a more suitable manner. 
Wi^, HeaTen pardon my ignoranee ! I knew not that I should ever see a people on 
whom Almighty God had imposed yet heavier priralions^ Now that I have seen 
Ireland, it seems to me that the Lettes, the Estonians, and the Finlandera, lead a liie 
of comparative comfort, and poor Paddy would feel like a king with their houses, their 
habiliments, and their daily fiure. 

** A wooden house, vnth moss to stop up its crevices, would be a palace in the wild 
regions of Ireland. Paddy's cabin is built of earth, one riiovelftkl over the other, with 
a few stones mingled here and there, till the waU is high enough. But perhaps you 
will say, the roof is thatched or covered with bark. Ay, indeed ! A few sods of grass, 
cut firoie a neighboring bog, are his only thatch. Well, but a window or two at least, 
if it be only a pane of glass fixed in the wall, or the bladder of some animal, or a piece 
of talc, as may often be seen in a WaUachian hut 1 What idle luxury were this ! 
There are thousands of cabins in which not a trace of a window is to be seen ; nothing 
but a little square hole in firont, which doubles the duty of door, window, and chimney ; 
light, smoke, pigs, and children, all must pass in and out of the same aperture ! 

" A French author, Beaumont, who had seen the Irish peasant in his cabin, and the 
North American. Indian in his wigwam, haa assured na that the savage is better pro- 
vided for than the poor man in Ireland. Indeed, the question may be raised, whether 
in the whole world a nation is to be foun^ that is subjected to such physical piivationa 
as the peasantry in some parts of Ireland. This fact cannot be placed in too strong a 
light; for if it can once be shovm that the wretchedness of the Irish population is without 
a parallel example on the globe, surely every friend of humanity will feel himself called 
on to reflect whether means may not be found for remedying an evil of so astounding a 
magnitode! 

*< A Russian peasant, no doubt, is the dave of a harder master, but still he is fed and 
housed to his content, and no trace of mendicancy is to be seen in him. The Hun- 
garians are certainly not among the best used people in the world ; still, what fine 
wheaten bread, and what wine, has even the humblest among them for his daily fere I 
The Hungarian would scarcely believe it, if he were to be told there was a country in 
which the inhabitants must content themselves with potatoes every alternate day in the 
yeaxb 

<< dervia and Bosnia are redumed among the moat wretched countries of Europe, and 
certainly the appearance of one oi their villages haa little that is attractive about it; 
but at least the people, if badly housed, are well. clad. We look not for much luxury 
or comfort among the Tartars of the Crimea ; we call them poor and barbarous, but, 
goodlieavens ! they look at least like human creatures. They have a national costume, 
their houses are habitable, their orchards are carefUUy tended, and their gaOy-hamessed 
ponies are mostly in good condition. An Irishman has nothing national about him but 
his rags^ — ^his habitation is without a plan, his domestic economy without rule or law. 
We have beggan and paupers among us, but they form at least an exception t whereas, 
in Ireland, beggary or abject poverty is the prevailing rule. The nation ia one of beg- 
gars, and they who are above beggary seem to form the exception. 
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« The African negroei go naked, bat then they luiTe a tropical ran to wann them. 
The Irish are a little remored firom a state of nakednew ; and their diinate, though not 
cold, is cool, and extremely humid. 

^.The Indians in America live wretchedly enough at times, but they have no know- 
ledge of a better condition, and, as they are hunters, they have evexy now and then a 
productive chase, and are able to make a number of feast days in the year. Many 
Inshmen have but one day on which they eat flesh, namely, on Christmas-day. Every 
other day they feed on potatoes, and nothing but potatoes. Now this is inhuman ; fiir 
the appetite and stomach of man claim variety in food, and nowhere else do wo find 
human beings gnawing from year's end to year's end, at the same root, berry, or weed. 
There are animals that do so, but human beings nowhere, except in Ireland. 
■ « There are nations of slaves, but they have, by long custom, been made unconscious 
of the yoke of slavery. This is not the case wi& the Irish, who have a strong feeling 
of liberty within them, and are ftdly sensible of the weight of the yoke they have to bear. 
They are intelligent enough to know the injustice done them by the distorted laws of 
their country ; and whil^ they are themselves enduring the extreme of poverty, they 
have tnequently before them, in the manner of life of their English landlords, a spectacle 
of the meet refined luxury that human ingenuity ever invented. 

« What awakens the most painful feelings in travelling through one of these rocky, 
boggy districts, rich in nothing but ruins, is this : — Whether you look back into the 
past, or forward to the future, no prospect more cheering presents itselfl There is not 
the least trace left to show diat the country has ever been better cultivated, or that a 
happier race ever dwelt in it. It seems as if wretchedness had prevailed there fi^m time 
immemorial — as if rags had succeeded rags, bog had formed over bog, ruins had given 
birth to ruins, and beggars had begotten beggars, for a long series of centuries. Nor 
does the future present a more cheering view. Even for the poor Greeks under Turk 
ish domination, there was more hope than for the Irish under the Englidi.** 

Sad and dreary as is the picture drawn of the condition of poor Ireland 
by this eminent German traveller, he had seen it before the ravages of 
famine and pestilence had been experienced. What then mnst be the con- 
dition of its people now ? An English traveller who passed through the 
south and west of the Island in 1842, four years before the exhaustion of 
the soil had produced disease among the potatoes, gave the following 
description : 

" The traveliei^ ia haunted by the face of the popular starvation. It is not the ex- 
ception — It is the condition of 'the people. In this feirest and richest of countries, mon 
are suffering and starving by miUion»* There are thousands of them, at thii minute, 
stretched in the sunshine at their cabin doors with no work^ scarcely any food, no hope 
seemingly. Strong countrymen are lying in bed, *for the hunger* — because a man 
lying on his back does not need so much food as a person a-foot Many of them have 
torn up the unripe potatoes firom their little gardens, and to exist now must look to 
winter, when they shall have to sufiGbr starvation and cold too." 

Frightful as must have been the condition at that time, the cup of 
misery became fhll to overflowing, when an almost total failure of the 
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potato crop took place, the consequences of which may be seen in the 
fact that the population numbered in 1850, 1,659,000 less than ii did ixf' 
1840. Mr. Da£fj, in a more recent article in the Dvblm Nation, thns 
Confirms all that has been said by the German and English travellers 
already quoted :-~ 

^ No words printed in a newspaper of elsewhere will ^ve any nian who has not seei^it a 
conception of the fiillen condition of the West and the South. The &niine and the land- 
lords have actually created a new race in Ireland. I have seen on the streets of G^way , 
crowds of creatures more debased than the Yahoos of Swift— creatures having ooly^ 
distant and hideous resemblance to human beings. Greyhaired old meo, whose fiu»B 
had hardened into a settled leer of mendicancy, simious and semi-human ; and women 
filthier and more fidghtfiii than the harpies, who at the jingle of a coin on the pavement, 
swarmed in myriads firom unseen places, struggling, screaming, shrieking for their preyi 
like some monstrous unclean animals. In Westport, the sight of a priest on the street 
gathered an entire pauper population, thick as a village market, swarming around hiioi 
lor relief. Beggar children, beggar adults, beggars in white hair ; girls with frees gray 
and shrivelled, the grave stamped upon them in a decree which could not be recalled ; 
women with the more touching and tragical aspect of lingering shame and self-respect not 
yet affected ; and among these terrible realities, imposture shaking in pretended fits^ to 
i^ld the last touch of horrible grotesqueness to the picture ! I have seen these acctmed 
sights, and they are burned into my memory forever. Away from the town, other 
scenes of unimaginaUe horror disclose themselves. The traveller meets groups, 
and even troops, of wild, idle, lunatic4ooking paupers wandering over the ooontiy, 
each with some tale of extermination to tell. If he penetrate into a cabin, and can dis- 
tinguish objects among filth and darkness, of which an ordinary pig-sty affords but a 
fiunt image, he will probably discover from a dozen to twenty inmates in the but — the 
ejected cottiers — clustering together, and breeding a pestilence. Who^ kind of crea- 
tures men and women become, living in this dung-heap, whst kind of children are 
reared here to go up into a generation, I have no words to paint" 

Speaking of the exodus of the people from the province of Connaught, 
the Western StcLr, deprecating tiie idea of the total expulsion of the 
Celtic race, nevertheless makes the following confession, showing with 
what eagerness Irishmen make their escape from Ireland to enjoy pea^^ 
and plenty in the United States : 

** There is no doubt ihat in a few years more, if some stop is not put to the present 
outpouring of the people to America, and latterly to Australia, there will not be a mil- 
lion of the present raee of inhabitants to be found within the compass of the four pro- 
vinces. Prom the west," it is added, *« they are flying in hundreds." 
■ ** No thoughts of the land of their birth," it continues, ** seem to enter their minds, 
idthough the Irish people have been proverbiaJ for their attachment to their country. 
The prospect of an abundant harvest has not the slightest effect in giving pause to their 
outward movement. The predominant, and, in frict, the only feeling that seems to per- 
vade tbem^ is an indescribable anxiety to get out of the country at all hazards. If war, 
famine, and pestilence were known to be dose at hand, there could. not be greater aridity 
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sbown to flj firom their hmuM than ia evtry day exhibited by the hnndreda who crowd 
oar high xoeda and railwaya in their journey to the ihii^nng porte." 

And this view of the subject is confirmed by a writer io the Edinburgh 
Seview of July, 1854, in which he in a graphic manner describes the 
scenes attending their departure from the land of their nativity as 
follows:— 

« When a number are about to leave, the whole village — the old (above sixty) against 
whose free immigration the passenger laws of some of the States interpose impediments ; 
the well-to-do, who have no need to depart ; the beggar, whose filthy shreds cannot be 
caUed a covering ; the youngest children even, — gather in a tumultuous group about the 
car holding the smiling &ces whose happy lot it is to leave forever their native land. 
With the wildest signs of grief for the departing, as if for the dead, with waving of hands, 
beating of the air, unearthly howls, tears, sobs, and hysterics, they press confusedly 
uound the carriage, each one struggling for the last shake of the hand, the last kiss, the 
kurt glance> the last adieu. The only calm persons in this strange scene are the subjects 
of it all, to whom this moment is the consummation of long hopes and many dreams, ^i^ 
have talked of it and sang of it (for the songs of the peasantry now dwell upon it), till 
it has become a reality. Before going on board the ship at Liverpool they are subjected 
to a strict hispeption by the medical authorities, and the same persons examine the 
medicine chests to see that ^e vessel is properly secured against maladies. They are 
tfien put on board the first vessd of the line sailing after their arrival ; and we have the 
mnthority of Mr. Hale for saying, that they smnetinies cross and land without knowing 
bar name. When on board they are assigned to certain berths, their chests are hauled 
into the little compartments opening on the deck, in which their bertha are situated ; 
ihey are furnished with cooking places for the preparation of the stores which they take 
in addition to the ship's rations, the messes are made up for the voyage, the pilot takes 
the ship below the bar, search is made for atowawaya, tiie pilot leaves, taking with him 
all secreted persons whom the search exposes, and the waters of the Irish Channel are 
bfeaking against the bows. There is even less sentiment in this parting than in the 
fnrmer ; little of the regret so natural in leaving for the land of nativity. That cornea 
later, when, in fuU employment, with plenty of money, a clean, comfortable room, a tidy 
wife, children at school, and the old folk and brothers and sisters brought out, Pat tells 
the Yankees what a jewel of a land he has left behind, and wishes (the rogue) that he 
may just lay his old bones once more there before he dies. There is no each feeling 
when the ship sails— not a wet eye, not a sigh, not a regret— all ii buoyant hope and 
hsppineflk" 

Of the Gkrmans, the same writer speaks thus :— i 

^ They take leave of their country with a Uttle more sentiment than the Irish, bat yet 
wi&out sorrow. The legends of foreste vHiidi yield them no bread, and of mountains 
firom whose vineyards no wine is pressed for their lips, the memories of the grass-grown 
atreete and decayed fountains of Augsburg, the departed greatness of Nuremberg— 

'Qnslnt <>Id town of toU and trtfllc^ 
<|oatat old^oim or art and songs'— 



QkB duU.magBifioMiee of Bertini, the AogUfiod tl^gvaet of ButidtiH.tfae i 
tectare of Manich» Ofren the national waten of die * wide and irindinc Rhine,' ^ tiM 
M Germanic glories of Cologne, are little to them at the moment of leaving for Uie land 
of plent J. The aame want d capital, and of an aotive, enei^etic middle daia^ to ^tinm- 
late indusiiy and make a division of labor, which hai produced in Ireland the vohintvrjf 
immigration of its best laborers^ is oaoaing the same results in the centre of £«rfl^'*f 



CHAPTER ni. 

PXCUirUBT ADYXSTAQZ OT JMMlQRAnOM. 

WisHiK the Iftrt year past a labored eiort baa been made to satisfy tlia 
pttblic that a large amoitnt of property is bronght into the conntrj bj 
Ibreign immigrants, and that, independent of their labor, they contribat^ 
largely to the wealth of the States. This is, howev.er, an argument more 
specious than it will probably, npon a close ezaminationi be found soon^* 
It is, of course^ impossible to ascertain within ev^n an approximation ;0f- 
accuracy, what amount of personal property is thus brojo^ht.iato tbi 
country. Aoeording to a statement in Hubner's Jeihrhueher, the knmi* 
f^ants registered in Berlin in 1851, being 5,018 in number, took wiA 
•liiem property amounting in the aggregate to tS23,250, which apportioned 
equally among them would have been between |64 and $65 for each. But . 
this can by no means be regarded as a fair basis to rest a calculation upopu 
Since Castle Garden, in New York city, has been made>a depot for tlm 
immigrants, a^ attempt has beea made, by the Coaunissioners of InniH'* 
gratlou, to learn from each immigrant landing the extent of his pecmriaiy 
means, and the Information thus received is paraded before the publie by 
certain N^w Yol& journals as evidence of the amount of wealth these, 
immigrants add to the country. On classifying the passengers, the 
information thus derived from them would seeni to confirm what has long 
beeii regarded as a fact, and no doubt is so, and that is, that the Qeimanp 
are best ofif, and bring the largest amount of property with them. Thdr 
confessed means are sajd to average |60 p^ mas, woman and chUd« iri)ile 
the Irish are said to bring an average of $30 each with them. During 
the month of August, |855, the first seventeen days of it 4,818 passengers 
wene landed at ti»e Garden, ineluding 148 who had visited Europe and 
rebiinad, and they are reported by the Commissfoners to have brought 
with them the aggregate sum of $298,46^ 47, being an average of $6t 97 
for every man, woman and ^hild landed at th9. depot. Although this 
report may in this instanop be corr^t, a fact whiph is by no means certain, 
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it can Btill not be regavded as any fur criterion to estimate the amount 
of ei4>ital broogfat into the eoantrf bj immigration during the last tea 
years past. It Is not reasonable nor likely that each immigrant from 
Ir^and had, on arrhing here, (60 or eyen^$80 in his pocket, of all thoae 
whom starvation during the famine in that country induced to migrate 
hither. The time was when many considered themselyes lucky to have 
means enongh to pay their passage, and arriye here with a half doxen 
British pennies in their pockets. It is true, Irehiad is more prosperous 
now, and the immigration may embrace a class who are, generally, not 
without some means ; but it is very doubtful whether they average $30 
per head. 

It would be probably -a much safer and more accurate calculation, to 
assume for its basis, that the average amount of property brought by each 
immigrant during the last ten years past, was (15. Bishop Hughes him» 
self claims no larger amount ; for but a short time since he averred ia 
the Freerruin^g Journal that to be the sum. Taking that, theu, as the 
amount, and what is the aggregate sum that has been brought into the 
country by them from the beginning of 1850 to the close of 1854? 
During that period 1,983,882 persons are reported by the State Depart- 
ment at Washington to have arrived, which at the rate of $15 per head, 
would make the sum of $29,758,220. Now, to arrive at a correct con- 
clusion, and ascertain whether there is a balance in favor or against the 
country, let us take an account of the other side of the question and strike 
a balance dieet By the general report of the British Immigration Com- 
missioners, made on the first of May last, the amounts remitted from this 
eohntry , by hanky's and merchants, to Ireland alone, during the same period, 
was as follows: in 1850, ^957,000 ; in '51, £996,000 ; In '52, £1,404,000^ 
in '58, £1,489,000 ; and in '54, £l,'780,000--makhig an aggregate in the 
five years <^ £6,520,900, which, when converted into our currency, sums 
up $28,948,800. We have thus a balance left in favor of this country 
of less dian $1,000,000, without taking into account the amounts sent to , 
Ireland through private souroes, which cannot be ascertained, and withdot 
coQirting a dollar of the large amount remitted by the Oermans and 
immigrants from other comoftries for like purposes. It n clear, therefore, 
and requires no fiirther demonstration by figures, that immigrants do not, 
by die property they bring with them, add ib oiff natioaal wealth, but 
tbat» on the contrary, they contribute to swell the oofleas of the countries 
of their birth, by remitting a larger amoniit of money than they bring 
with them. 

But we are not yet done with Hie redconing. Tlie case has not been 
m«eh more than half sftated. We bave ascertained, provided oor premises 
be corred; -(and the Freemam's Journal is our authority I6r assuming $15 
to be the sum brought by each,) tiie amo«nt brougbt into the connUy by 
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immigratibn, and, we think, satis&ctorilj shown, that, instead of one 
dollar of it being contribated to the common fand of the nation, they 
have remitted aU and more to the coontriee from whence they migrated. 
Having contribated nothing to the aggregate wealth of the country, 
what claim then hare they to its charitable consideration t And yet, 
^hose means but the natives of this country and those now identified with 
them, feeds their paopers and edncates their children ? And how much 
of the public eicpenses is incurred by the crimes coounitted by the vicioas 
portions of thein, which has to be borne also by those among whom they 
have sought a home i These are questions yet to be taken into considera- 
tion before the balance sheet can properly be closed, and, when they are, 
they will be found to put at rest the claim now preferred in favor of 
immigration* A brief examination of the pauperism in the United 
States, the crimes committed, and the expenses incurred thereby, wiU 
show a heavy balance against immigpration and in favor of the natives. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PAUPEBISM. 

The published Census returns of 1S50, are lamentably deficient 'ioi 
detailed information on the subject of paupers and convicts. We leaAi 
from it, however, that the amount of public means expended, within tiie 
year preceding 1850, for the support of paupers, was two millions, nme 
hundred and fifty'four thousand, eight hundred and six dollars; and 
the number of paupers supported within the same year, in whole or -p^rt, 
was one hundred and thirty-four thxmsand, tdne hundred and ^ventif* 
two, of which number over one-hcdf were foreigners, there being sixty* 
six thousand, four hundred and thirty-four native bom, and sixfy-eigfii 
thousand^ Jive hundred and thdrty-eight of foreign birth. It thus appears 
that of the 2,244,625 foreign bom population in the Uaited States, at 
that time, one of at least eveiy thirty-three was a paaper, supported at 
the public expense, while of the 19,979,568 native bom, including the 
free colored and those returned as of unknown birtti, only one of every 
throe hundred was thus a charge on the public. 

Of the amount expended, and the number supported the year mei^ 
tioned, there was expended in the/ree States $2,451,917 in the support 
of 118,tl2 persons, of whom 50,028 were natives, and 68,689 were 
foreigners ; whije in the slave States there was expended $502,889 in the 
support of 21,260, of whom but 4,849 were toreigawL 
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Of the fdteign paopero maintftined in the free States, those of Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and Pennsylyania, had 55,480, being seven-eights 
of the whole number, while the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Vermont, and New Jersey, had 5,594, leaving 
bot 2,615 scattered over the Western and Northwestern States. New 
York had 40,580 foreigners and 19,2t5 natives, as paupers, being one of 
every sixteen of the foreign population of the State, and bat one of every 
one hundred and twenty-seven of its native population. Massachusetts 
had 9,24t foreigners and 6,530 natives, being one of every eighteen of its 
foreign population, and but one of every one hundred and twenty-eight 
of its native bom citizens. Pennsylvania had 5,658 foreigners and 5,898 
natives, being onejof every fifty-four of its foreign born, and but one of 
every three hundred and forty-two of its native population. 

Of the foreign paupers maintained in the slave States, those of Mary- 
land and Missouri had 3,348, leaving but 1,501 in the remaining States, 
of which South Carolina had 829, and Louisiana 290. In Maryland, 
there were 2,591 native and 1,903 foreign paupers, being one of every 
one hundred and sixty-nine of its native, and one of every tweuty-eight 
of its foreign population. Missouri had 1,729 foreign and 1,248 native 
paupers, being one of every forty-two of its foreign, and one of every 
four hundred and eighteen of its native born population. 

It is quite apparent from these statistics that the free States are bur- 
thened with a large foreign pauper population, exceeding in number the 
native bom who are supported at the public expense, while in the slave 
States there is but one pauper of foreign birth to three native bom. 

Professor De Bow's Compendium of (he Cemm has an imperfect table, 
giving the number of paupers in poor^houses» on the 1st of June, 1850, 
firom which the following frtcts are gleaned : 

There were then in the poor-houses of Massachusetts 3,tl2 persons, 
not including the out-of-door paupers who received public support, of 
which number there were 989 foreigners, being over one»ihird of the 
whole number, of whom 803 were Irish, 13 German, and 173 from other 
oountries. 

In the poor-bouses of Maryland there were then 988, of which number 
there were 243 foreigners, being near one-fourth of the whole number, 
of whom 128 w^e Irish, 88 Qerman, and 2t from other countries. 

In Missouri there were in the poor-houses then 276, of which number 
there were 151 foreigners, being, over one-half of whom 77 were Irish, 
48 Oerman, and 31 from other countries. 

In Virginia there were then 1,589 in the poor>houses, of which number 
but 40 were foreigners, of whom 80 were Irish, 5 German, and 5 from 
other countries. 

In Indiana there were 427, of whom there were 49 Irish, 16 German, 



and 18 from otb«r «oiuitiieB, making 88, bdag abent one^ftfth of tho 

namber. 

' In NorUi Oarolina thej had 873, and but B Irlshmeti, S Oermans, and 

4. other foreignem. 

From other eonrees ihm fte Ceniog retmms of 1450, aach as the 
Prison DigcipUne Journal, American Begisier, American Alnvanae, 
Reports of Benevoletft Societies and InstitQ^ons, Commlssienen of the 
Poor, Prison Inspectors, &c., the following ad^tional information is 
derived on the enbjeot : 

In Massachoaetts, ti»ere were reUered and maintained at Uie pnbKe 
expense, from 1887 to 1840, tiie aggregate namber of 8,671 persons', of 
whom 6,104 were fbrmgners, being over iwo4hird8 of ^ number; for 
the years 1856, '51, '^ ^68, •ending Korember 1, the whole number 
amounted to 107,776, of which 48,469 were foreigners, being not quite 
one-half, and of these over 40,000 were from England and Ireland. 

According to the report of an a880ciati(» for reiievhig t^e poor in 
New Yoric city, it alone relieved in that citj, daring the year 1854, 
about 27,000 persons, of whom, though the number was not given, there 
can be little donbt the greater portion were foreigners. 

The namber received into the Baltimove alms-house, daring ikie year 
1851, was 2,150, of which ntimber o^ot^ 900 were Iriak and Germans; 
and of 2,858 admitted to 1^ same institution in 1854, there were 1,897 
foreigners, of whom ^1 were Oerman, and 598 Irish. 

So the Society for the relief of the poor in Phfladelphia, i-eport that 
for the year ending March 81, 1855, there were received into their Home 
establishment 1,266 persons, of whom there were 816 foreigners, 182 of 
ni^nown birth, and 268 Americans ; of the foreigners there were ^OS 
Irish, 122 English, 41 German, 82 Scotch, 7 French, 8 Welsh, 2 Italian^ 
2 West Indian, 1 from Switzerland, and 1 from St. Eelena. 

The whole iiuml>er of paupers received into the Blockley (Philadel-.. 
phia) Alms-house, in 1848, was 8,584; of tliese there were 1,141 
natives, 2,845 foreigners, 98 unknown ; of the fweigners, iliere were 
1,650 Irish, 435 Germans, 227 English, 46 Scotch, 16 French, 8 €ani^ 
dians, 8 Spaniards, 8 Polish, 8 from West Indies, IB from South America, 
and 2 Russians. 

A late report t)f the euperintendent of tiie Lonlsvflle «hns4u)ase states 
the number of inmates to be 164, of whom 185 are fbreignen and 29 
natives, being over two-thirds of foreign birth of the whole number main- 
lained by that city. 

The Buf&lo AdoerHser gives the fblleislng statement of the number 
eommitted to the woric-house in that city, lot the last four years part ; 
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The Chambersbarg TVanscript states that for a period of nine 
months, from January 1, 1855, there were 558 way&ring panpera enter- 
tained at the poor-honse of Franklih eonnty, Pa., of whom 522 were 
foreigners, and but 31 Americans. 

The number of paupers relieved at the alms-house in Adams county, 
Pa., from January 1, 1855, to September 1, 1855, was, according to a 
register kept by the steward, 391, of whom 861 were foreigners. Of 
these 284 were German, 6D Irish, 9 English, 2 French, and 1 Hungarian. 
80 were American bom. The number of days charged against the Ame^ 
rican paupers, is 130 ; against the foreign bom, 1839. 

In the King's county alms-house, New York, there were 1,583 inmates, 
qf whom 921 were foreigners. In the hospital at the same place, 475 
inmates, of whom 341 were foreignerB. 

At the New Orleans city work-house, the number committed during 
the two weeks ending August 3, 1855, was 108, of which 92 were for- 
eigners, of whom 60 were Irish. 

. The following statistics of the Blockley Alms-house, at Philadelphia^ 
are of the same character. The monthly report of the Tisitors- on the 
20th of January, 1855, gave the number of persons receiving out-door 
relief, as follows : Americans 1,154, foreigners 1,805 1 On the 1st of 
March, the Census of the inmates of the house, showed that there were 
558 white natives, 1,5T1 white foreigners, and 170 colored. 

Of the hospital statiistlcB at hand, the following will suffice to show 
that the number of foreigners admitted into them greatly exceeds that 
of the native bom. The following is a table of the admi^ons. into the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, at Philadelphia, for a period of twelve years last 
pflfit» showing the nativities of the persons received : 

TMASt^ VMZnD 8T4n& JBMLAMDf ALL OTBBB OOUHTBIM. 

1842...«««..a**.*«*«««t»«*««.»«438.«««aM»««««**«*.«......»««300 •••••••• ..•••••••.•m..**** 86 

1843 408 300 ^ 99 

1844 474 3iS.,.^..^ 118 

1846.,,,..^ ^ 470 - ^354 131 

, 1846 479 447 ^ 147 

1847.».....««t*...>**««..t.MM669.«...M«*«..ra»..*.....«i^.663....«..«M«M.*.«... 166 

1848 627 702 217 

Xo^y .. .•...••.•.......••*..••. *D40 ..*••••••••••••.•.••..•••.. TOO .»•••••••••(•.««••■.«.(. •••.Jr4iO 

1860 760 .^....812.. 243 

1861 626 887 « 261 

1862,.....»..............^..a07.. ^....•.....783.....^.....^ 266 

1868 618 ^^ 782 307 

1864 ^ 679 .• 902...... ^ 860 

Total, 7,29l..<..« .••.'..7y988.......... -.....- S>606 
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It thnB appears tbat the aggregate namber reeeiyed was' 17,834 in these 
twelve years, of which 10|548 were foreigners, being considerably over 
one-half of the whole number, and of which more than two-thirds were 
from Ireland, Of those admitted daring the year 1854, there were, as 
above stated, 579 natives, 902 Irish, 350 from other conntries, of whom 
132 were German, 100 English, 38 Scotch, 13 French, 9 Welsh, 8 Swiss, 
6 West Indians, 5 from Sweden, Spain and Nova Scotia, each ; 4 Cana- 
dians, and 4 Danes, 3 from Italy and East Indies, each ; 2 from New- 
foundland, Belgium, and at Sea, each ; and one from Hnngary, Norway, 
Finland, Greece, Brazil, and Columbia, each. 

At the Charity Hospital, in New Orleans, the number of admissions, la 
1848, was 11,945, of whom but 1,579 belonged to the United States, 
and 10,280 were foreigners. In 1849, there were 15,558 persons ad- 
mitted, of whom only 1,782 belonged to the United States, and 13,634 
were foreigners. In the year 1853, there were 13,750 persons admitted, 
of whom 12,333 were foreigners, and 1,534 natives. 

So at Cincinnati, there were, daring the year 1848, about 3,000 per- 
sons admitted into the City Hospital, of whom aver tioo-thirds were for^ 
eigners; during the year 1854, the number admitted was 520, of whom 
449 toere foreigners; the namber who received in-door relief was 1,599, 
of whom 1,307 were foreigners ; and the total number of persons relieved 
at the institution, during the same period, was 6,280, of whom 4,654 
were foreigners. So at the Infirmary, in the same city, the number 
admitted, in 1854, was 660, of whom 505 were foreigners. 

The number of patients attended during July, 1855, at the Northern 
Dispensary in New York City, was 996, of whom 630 toere foreigners^ 
568 being Irish, 24 English, 15 Scotch, 12 German, and 11 from other 
countries. So of 1945 patients at the Eye and Ear Infirmary of the same 
city, during the year 1848, there were \\l^ foreigners. 

An examination of the reports of the Insane Hospitals would probably 
present a similar state of affairs. In the Pennsylvania Hospital for the 
Insane, of 2576 patients admitted, 635, being one fourth of the nuwiber, 
were foreigners, of whom 346 were Irish, 118 English, 108 German, and 
the remainder from other countries ; in the Massachusetts Hospital for 
Lunatics, in 1849, of 169 patients supported by the State, 95 were from 
Ireland, 

Many other similar statistics might be adduced, all showing the same 
state of things in different sections of the country ; but the following ex- 
tract from a recent letter of Jeremiah Clemens, late United States 
Senator from Alabama^ will suffice : — 

"By reference to the annual report of the Governors of the Aims-House, I 
find there were in the New York Alms-Honse during the year 1853, 2198 
inmates — of these only 535 were natives, and 1663 foreigners, supported 
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St tiie expense of the city. And now I propose to nse on onr side the 
argnment of onr opponents, that there are only 3,000,000 foreigners to 
20,000,000 natives. According to that ratio there onght to be aboat seven 
natives to one foreigner in the Alms-Honse ; whereas we find more 
tiian three foreigners to one native. No wonder that a people who are 
taxed to support snch a body of paapers should be the first to set about 
devising means to get rid of them. Let us pursue the record — ^in the 
Bellevue Hospital, in the same city, there were T02 Americans — 1134 for- 
eigners ; now the proportion rises to neariy six to one. — There were of 
out-door poor, — that is, persons who had some place to sleeps but no- 
thing to eat and nothing to make a fire— 957 native adults, and 1044 
children — 8131 foreign adults, and 5229 foreign children, or children 
bom of foreign parents. This number were relieved during the year 
with money. Of those relieved with fhel there were 1248 adult Americans 
and 1810 children— 10,855 adult foreigners and 17,857 children. But 
the record is not yet complete— let us turn to the statistics of crime. In 
the city prisons there were during the year, 6,102 Americans— 22,229 
foreigners. I pass on to an abode even more gloomy than that of the 
prison eell, and call your attention to those whom God in his wisdom has 
^n fit to deprive of the light of reason. In the Lunatic Asylum, there 
were admitted f^om the year 1847 to 1858, 779 Americans — 2381 for- 
eigners. For the year 1853 there were 94 Americans, 893 foreigners. 
These tables might be made more complete by adding organ grinders, 
strolling mendicants, and professional beggars ; but of these I have no 
reliable data, and therefore pass them with the single remark that I have 
never seen a native American who belonged to either class. These 
figures are far more conclusive than any language could be to prove the 
necessity of arresting the tide of immigration: Let every American impress 
them deeply upon his memory : 42,369 foreign paupers and invalids ; 2381 
lunatics, and 22,229 criminals, taxing the industry, and blighting the 
prosperity of a single city. In that list of crimes is embraced murder, 
rape, arson, robbery, perjury, every thing which is damning to the cha* 
racter of the individual, and every thing which is dangerous to society." 
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CHAPTER V. 



Qkoss has ako been enormoiialy increased by immigration. According- 
to Ik Bow^s Cen8ue Comperhdiiini, the whole number of criminals con* 
Yisted within the year preceding that the Oensns of 1850 was taken in all 
the^ States bnt Califomia, was 26,679, of which number 12,988 wec» 
natitiefly.and 18,691 were foreigners, being one oonriction ont of eveij- 
fifteen hundred and eighty of the natiye, and. one oat of abont ereiy oner 
hundred and.sizty-fi7e of tha foreign population in the XIaited States aft 
that time. In the free States l^ere were 10,822 natires, and 12,78ft 
foreign convictions, and in the s2ama States there were 2,166 natives, aoA 
1)902 foreigners. 

Of those in the free States, there were 10,279 in New York, being 
near one-half of the whole number, of whom 6,817 aoere foreigners, being 
two^thirds of the convicts in the State^ and nearly oneohalf of the fiNreifift^ 
convicts in the United States^ 

In MasBachusetts, there were 7^250, of whtch (here were 259 mora 
thaoi one-haJf foreLgnere, and more than one«fburth the whole number of' 
foreign convicts in all the States^ Taking the convictions in all the Now' 
England States, more than one-half were foreigners. 

In. Missouri, there were 908, of whom there toere ^6 foreigners^ being 
more than two-thirds of the number in th^ State, and one-third of- th« 
whole number in the slave States. 

In Connecticut the whole number of conviotions was 850 ; and of 
these 545 were natives^ and ^0& foreigners. 

In Illinois the whole number of convictions wan 316; and of these 127 
were natives, and IB9 foreigners. 

In Maine the whole number convicted was 744 ; and of these 284 were 
natives, and AQO foreigners. 

In Pennsylvania the number of convictions was 1277 ; and of these 
984 were natives, and 2^B foreigners. 

In Yermont the number convicted was 79, of whom 34 were natives^ 
and ib foreigners. 

The statistics of State Prisons and Penitentiaries of 1850, as given in 
Professor De Bow's book, show that there were then 4,758 white inmates, of 
whom 1,499 were of foreign birth, being near one-third of the whole num- 
ber. Of these there were in the/rec States 2,271 natives, and 1,12^ 
foreigners, and in the slave States, 988 natives, and 370 foreigners. 



Of the 809 Inmates in the State Prieoos of the New England Statea, 680 
were natiTes, and 229 foreigners. In flie three State Prisons of New York, 
there were 1380, of whom 835 were natives, and 545 foreigners ; in the two 
in Pemtsjlyania, there were 828, of whom 205 were natLves, and 123 for- 
eigners. Of the 370 foreign inmates in the slave States, 106 were in 
Looi8ian% 96 in Alabama^ 58 in Missouri, and 34 in Jdaryland. 

By th^ same table, from which these facts are gleaned, it appears that 
in Maine, out of every ten thousand, there are five foreigners to one 
native. In Kentucky, six to one. In Mississippi, ten to two. - In New 
York, three to one. In Tennessee, fifteen to two. In Yermont, eight 
to one. In South Carolina, twenty-eight to one. In Alabama, fifty to 
one. In Georgia, six to one. In Indiana, four to one ; and the average 
in all the States is a firaction less than six to one. 

And by another table in the same book it appears that of 431 
inmates in Massachusetts, including blacks, 800 were natives, one whose 
birth was unknown, and 130 foreigners, of whom 74 were Irish, 3 German, 
and 53 from other countries ; of 40 foreign inmates in Maryland, 5 were 
Irish, 25 German, and 5 from other countries; of 11 foreign inmates in 
Yirginia, 5 were Irish, 3 German, and 3 from other countries ; of 59 for- 
eign inmates in Missouri, 29 wer^ Irish, 12 German, 17 from other countries. 

In addition to these statistics, the follovring are derived from the re- 
ports of Prison Discipline Societies, Prison Inspectors and other sources : 

Of 488 eonvicts received in the Massachusetts State Prison, in 1852, 
there were 170 foreigners, being more than cme-lMrdofihe whole number; 
and of 27,383 persons admitted into the various jails of that State, during 
the yean 1850, 1851, and 1854, 9,367 were foreigners, being also over 
Qne-third of the whole number. 

Of 634 inmates in the Penitentiaries of New York, during the years 
1852 and 1853, there were 332 foreigners, being over one-half of (he 
whole number. 

In Pennsylvania, there were admitted into the Eastern Penitentiary 
from October, 1829, to the close of the year 1849, 2421 persons, of whom 
460 were foreigners, near one-sixth of the whole number, 199 being Irish ; 
find of the 124 received in 1854, there were 41 foreigners, being one-third 
of the number. 

In New Jersey, during 1852 and 1853, there were received in the State 
Prison at Trenton, 351 convicts, 113 of whom wore foreigners, being 
nearly one-third of the number. 

In Ohio, there were at the end of the yearl854, 687 inmates in the Peni- 
tentiary at Columbus, 144 of whom were foreigners, being near one-fowrih 
of the number. 

In the Wisconsin Penitentiary there were 106 received in 1864, of 
whom 72 were foreigners, being over two-thirds. 
8 
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Louisiana is the onlj Sonthem State witii a large city, and Iia8» of 
eoone, its State Prison filled. At the date of the annual report for 1864, 
Haere were 295 prisoners, 114 of whom were foreigners, being over threes 
mghis of the number^ 56 being Irishmen, 15 Oerman, 12 Freneh, 6 Englisti; 
3 Mexican, 3 Pmssian, 3 Italian, and the remainder from other conntriefl.' 

In California^ a statement recently published gave the whole namber 
admitted since the opening of the Penitentiary, to be 501 conyiets, three 
ff&i8 of whom were foreignerB. 

The Philadelphia Sketch Book for April, 1855, states that the nnmber 
of persons in prison last year, according to the penitentiary repdrts, ¥rali 
5,646. In other words, that of the offences committed during the yeat, 
one-fifth, or 5,646 of the aggregate cases, were sufficiently grave to incur 
a penitentisuy punishment; while the remaining 20,899 cases wer0 
punished with ordinary jaO and house of refhge incarceration. The 
following was the proportion to the whole number of cases in the four 
principal northern States : 

coxnnoTioirs. oovnonoiis* 



HassaehuBetto,-— nativB, 3,368 

« foreign, 3,884 

New York,-Haatiye, 3,962 

" foreign, 6,317 



New Jersey, — natire, 846 

" foreign, Mf 

PensBylyaniay — ^natiye, ....564 

" foreign, 298 

Total, 18,989 



Being over two-thirds of the entire number of cases in the four States 
named, of which 10,t51 were foreigners, being more than one-half of 
the whole number. 

A speech delivered in the United States Senate, January 25, 1855, by 
the Hon. Jahss Cooper, of Pennsylvania, stated that in the conviction for 
capital offences the proportion of foreign to native bom was startHng, 
and that out of two hundred and twenty convictions which took place, in 
about eighteen months, in seven States, viz. : in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Missouri, Louisiana, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Maryland, there 
were 138 of foreigners to 82 of natives. 

In still further corroboration of the facts before recited, the following* 
article from a New York journal of 1863, may be cited : 

"Fitzgerjand will be hung at the Tombs to-day for shooting his wife. 
Neary, sentenced to the same fate for a similar offence, is respited one 
week, in order that the sheriff's jury may determine whether ho has lost 
his reason. If the latter execution takes place, it will make seven in 
this city within the last year I In all England and Wales, the whole 
number of executions during the year 1852, as appears by a parliamen- 
tary report, was only nine, . The population of this city is 600,000— 4iie 
population of England and Wales is 18,000,000. In other words, Jtew 



York, with a population of onlj one-thirteenth as large as England and 
Wales, hangs seyen-ninths as many in the same space of time. 

** The little we fail in point of number, howeyer, is more than made np in 
the atrocity of the offences. Of the nine hung in England, one murdered 
his wife, one her husband, one her mother-in-law, one his employer who 
had dismissed him, one his uncle, one a stranger on the highway, one his 
own illegitimate child, one the illegitimate child of his wife, one the illegi- 
timate child of his paramour ; but of the seyen, three murdered their wiyes 
— namely, Grnnzig hy poison, Fitzgerland by shooting, Neary by beating 
the brains out with a mallet and chisel ; Stookey murdered a negro, Clark 
murdered a policeman, and Saul and Hewlett a watchman. Three of the 
English murders were of infants, but all of the New York murders were 
of fulX grown persons, three of whom sustained the most sacred of all 
relations to those who deprived them of life. But, in truth. New York 
of right has the precedence of all England and Wales on this score, even 
in regard to number. Doyle, who murdered the woman with whom he 
boaijrded in Pearl street, was sentenced to be hung, and ought to haye been 
hung, and would haye been hung in England, but was sent to the State 
prison for life. Sulliyan, who killed the man in Cliff street, who endeavored 
to prevent his beating his wife, was found guilty of murder, and 
ought to have been hung, and would have been hung in England, but was 
sent to the State prison for life. Johnson, one of the condemned with 
Saul and Howlett, waa sent to the State prison for life. There are 
now at the Tombs ten men awaiting trial for murder, one of whom. Car- 
nell, the fiendish Dey street murderer, has already been convicted once, 
and is now awaiting a second trial. The whole number of arrests in 
this city for homicide, within the last year, has been, as near as we 
can ascertain, about thirty-five. The whole number of arrests in this 
city, during the year 1852, was about 85,000; the whole number of 
commitments in England and Wales, was 27,510. The whole number 
of arrests for offences committed upon the person in New York, in 1852, 
was 5,468 ; in England and Wales, the whole number of commitments 
for the same class of offences, during the same period, has-been about 
2,000. In England, last year, there were 13 convictions for burglary ; . 
in New York, 146 arrests for the same offence. During the last seven 
years, there were 66 convictions for this offence ; in New York, during 
the same period, over 1,000 arrests. But this does not furnish the worst 
aspect of the case. The disparity between England and this city is 
yearly becoming greater — ^while crime is increasing there slightly, it is 
here increasing with fearful rapidity. The whole number of convictions 
for murder in England, in 1846, was 13 ; the whole number of arrests 
in New York, for murder, for the nine months preceding May 1, 1846, 
was 10. In England, the convictions of 1847, were 19 ] in New York,. 
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during the year ending Maj 1, 1847t the arreeti were 18. In 1849, the 
conyictions in England were 19 ; in New York, the amatB for the je» 
ending NoTember 1, were 18. In 1850, the eonvictions in England, 11; 
in New York, during the fifteen months ending with the last of De- 
cember, 1860, they were 16. In 1861, the English convictiona were 16 ; 
the New York arrests 86. In 1862, the English convictiona were 16 ; 
the New York arrests were 80. The total number of commitments iof 
all kinds of oflfencea in England and Wales, during the kst seven yeaia, 
was 194,424 ; the total number of arrests in New York during the sane 
period, was over 200,000. We are not able to make an exact compn- 
risen between the absolute number of crimes perpetrated in England, and 
in New York city, since the Paiiiamentaiy tables before us relate onfy 
to commitments in the case of offences generally, and to conyictions in 
cases of murder, whereas our Police tables only give the number of arresia. 
Of course, many are arrested who are not committed or bound over for 
trial, but their number is by no means so great as to destroy the remark-, 
able significance of the figures we have put in connection. Now, wkal 
are the causes of the remarkable difference between this city and England^ 
in extent of crime J England has its immense cities, abomiding wliii 
ignorant and vicious classes of population^t has its London, its liver* 
pool, its Birmingham, its Manchester, and its Leeds, and yet this single 
city of New York, if we may trust official tables, exceeds not only eadi 
of them in crime, but all put together. It cannot be ascribed to any 
peculiar character of our people, distinct from theirs — ^for it is notorious, 
that the greater part of our criminality springs from the foreign element 
of our population. Of the seven murderers above specified, for instanoe» 
six of them were foreigners, one being a German, three Irish, one English, 
and one a Nova Scotian ; and the seventh, though bom in this city, was 
of Irish parentage. The same people that chiefly commit the crimes here 
are found ru vast numbers in every English city. Why, then, the diffsr* 
euce in the extent of that crime t The causes which produce this resuH 
are various and complex, some of which we may consider hereafter. 
The most important of them are, doubtless, the comparative inefficiency 
of our police in preventing crime, the comparative nncertainty of our 
courts in punishiug crime, the neglect of our young vagrant population, 
and the vast number of disorderly groggeriee, licensed and unlicensed, 
that have all the while, without restraint^ been stimubting the passions 
and bad propensities of all the lower classes of our population. It it 
time that these matters should be seriously and earnestly looked at and 
cared for. Our streams of crime are increasing in torrents, and they 
threaten to overwhelm us. The facts we have given, startling as they 
are, cannot be denied. Official documents prove them. Read and 
ponder." 
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. So there are other Btatistics showing a like state of things. Accord- 
ing to the reports made on the subject there were received into the 
houses of Correction, in Massachasetts, 29,0T6 persons, daring tiie years 
J850, '51, '52, '58 and ^54, of ^hich number 11,149 were of foreign 
birth, being coruriderMy over <me4hird of the number. Of 1,066 in- 
mates of the HoBse of Oorrection, in Boston, in 1852, there were 788 
foreigners, being two4kirde of the number. 

A respectable local newspaper, a few months since, published the fol- 
lowing statistics of crime and pauperism in Hudson county, New Jersey, 
Til. : 21,000 inhabitants, of whom 12,000 are natives, 5,000 Irish, and 
4,000 other foreigners ; 4,168 persons confined to city prison and county 
jail, of whom ?7 were natives, leaving 4,099 foreigners, of whom 8,608 
were Irish; 188 inmates of the alms-house, none of whom are natives; 
all being Irish; 723 received aid from the poor-master, of whom 8 were 
natives, and 720 Irisk. 

Of 107 committed to the Jersey City prison during the month of June, 
1855, but 13 were natives, 8 of whom were colored, while the others 
were foreigners, 71 of whom were Irish, 14 English, and 9 Glerman. 
According to a report of the Marshal of the same city, there were, during 
the month of September last, 113 arrests for the fbllowing offences: 
Drunkenness, 61 ; breach of the peace, 26 ; assault and battery, 14; va^ 
grancy, 1 ; violation of the Sabbath, 2 ; disorderly house, 1 ; assaulting 
females in the street, 1 ; larceny, 7 — ^total, 113. Of this number 82 were 
born in Ireland, 20 in the United States, 6 in Germany, 8 in England, 
1 in Scotland, and 1 was colored. The Captain of the Watch reported, 
that during the 'Same month there were 218 lodged in the watch-house, 
of whom 29 were females, whose nativity is not given, 67 Irish, 60 Oer- 
man, 22 English, 80 Americans, and 10 colored. 

The Buffalo Advertiser publishes the following statement of persons 
committed to the jail of Erie county, New York : 

XATm« roRBioir. total. 

Xoo8...*«.M*«**««. •••••« •••••••••XOS»»»..«.«* ••••••••• ••••••••• S8v ■••..••■■ •.«•.«•..«•••.. •••604 

1864 •• IW 279 471 



Totri, 460 .% 616 ^ 1,676 

In the four cities of Buffalo, Albany, Brooklyn, and New York, the 
number of convictions was 3,733 in the year 1852, of which 2,802 were 
foreigners, being over two-thirds of the number. 

Of 301 arrested in New York city for drunkenness, during the first 
week of August, 1855, there were 252 foreigners, 211 of whom were 
from Ireland, 16 firom Scotland, 12 from England, 7 from Germany, 8 
fix>m France, and 8 from Wales; and of 814 arrested for the same 
offence the week following, 268 were foreigners, 218 of whom were Irish, 
17 Qmnaoi 14 English, and 14 Scotch. 
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The inspectors of the Moyamennng prison, at Philadelphia^ report 
that of 273 sentenced in the year 1858 to hard labor, 114 were foreign- 
era, 68 of whom were Irish. 

The following imperfect statistics of arrests made in Philadelphia, 
show the same state bf things. In the third ward of that dtj, there 
were, daring a period of three months, oyer TOO arrests bj the police, of 
which nnmber but 189 were Americans, 2S blacks, and 503 foreigners, 
of whom 491 were Irish, 61 German, 23 English, 4 Scotch ; in the sct- 
enth ward, the arrests from the 14th of September, 1854, to the end of 
the year, numbered 492, and daring the month of February, 1855, they 
numbered 89, making an aggregate of 581, of whom but 69 were Ame- 
ricans, 143 blacks, and 869 foreigners, of whom 32t were Irish, 10 Eng- 
lish, 6 German, and the remainder from other countries ; in the tenth ward, 
during the same periods, tliere were 438 arrests, of whom 123 were natlfes, 
including blacks, and 3lO foreignerSf of which number there were 219 
Irish, 38 English, 22 German, 14 Spaniards, 8 Poles, and 1 Frenchman ; 
in the 12th ward, the number of arrests, from October, 1854, to January, 
1855, were 245, and during February, 1855, there were 70, making an 
aggregate of 315, of which number 68 were natives, including blacks, 
and 2b2 foreigners, of whom 120 were Irish, 110 German, 11 English, 
and 3 Frenchmen ; in the 14th ward, the arrests from September 27, 
1854, to January 1, 1855, were 221, 97 of whom were foreigners, of 
which number 77 were Irish, 14 German, and 6 English ; of 281 arrests 
made in the 19th ward, but 27 were Americans and 1 colored person^ 
the remaining 253 were foreigTiera, 207 being Irish, 26 (German, 14 
English, and 6 Dutch ; of 344 arrests in the 20th ward, 109 were Ame- 
ricans, and 7 colored persons, the remaining 328 being foreigners, of 
whom 159 were from Ireland, 58 from Germany, 10 Englishmen, and 1 
Frenchman. The following is the number of arrests made by the police 
of the twenty-third ward, with their places of nativity, from October 1st, 
1854, to October Ist, 1855 : American 44, French 1, German 17, Irish 
111, black 8, Scotch 2, English 60, unknown 5— -total 248. 



CHAPTER VI. 



INTSMPIRANCB. 



Iktxxpxbancs is undoubtedly one of the great causes of crime. Thi^i 
of 613 commitments to the State Prisons of New York in. 185S,iwo- 
thirds confessed intemperate habits, and how many were of that class 
called moderate drinkers does not appear ; and the New York Fmon 
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Afiflociation'fl Bepori/for the Bame ye«r, states that ninety per cent of the 
whole number committed to prison in that eity^ during that year, were 
intemperate. So of 126 receiyed the same year in the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary of Pennsylyania, only 32 were registered as temperate, leaying 94 
on the list of drinkers, moderate or immoderate; and of 96 receiyed 
daring the same year in the Western Penitentiary, 89 are regarded as 
haying been brought to the felon's home by snch indulgence. So in 
Philadelphia. Of 452 arrests made by the police in the sixth ward, 
from October 1, 1854, to January 1, 1855, there were 819 for drunken- 
ness ; of 282 in the ninth ward, 140 for the same o£fence ; of 245 in the 
twelfth ward, 142 for the same ; and of 308 in the seyenteenth ward, 
138 for the like offence. 

The luspectors of the Moyamensing Prison, in their Report for 1854, 
bear the following emphatic testimony on this point : '* Full three-fourth 
of all the crimes that are committed may be traced to intemperance. 
The rum shops that infest our city furnish a large proportion of our pri- 
soner. It is not of unfrequent occurrence that prisoners of the class 
allnded to, are but a few hours released from confinement when they are 
brought back upon a similar charge." The turnkey's Report for 1858, 
furnished by the Mayor's clerk to the Grand Jury of the March term of 
the Philadelphia Quarter Sessions, shows that of 9,112 prisoners, t,862 
were for intoxication or for crimes induced by the use of strong drink. 
. Many more statistics like the foregoing might be adduced, but it can- 
not be necessary, for it is an admitted fact, requiring really no proof. 
Who, then, are those generally engaged in selling liquor, and who thus 
eontribute to the increase of crime ? A large Majority are foreigners, 
and, though accurate statistical information cannot be had on the subject, 
there is sufficient to be had to justify the assertion. According to a 
Report of the Marshal of the city of Boston, in 1853, ^re were then 
1500 places in that city where liquor was sold, of which but 490 were 
kept by Americans, and the remainder by foreigners, of whom 900 were 
Irish and 110 Gterman and Swedes. We haye no similar statistical 
information in relation to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other 
cities and large towns, but, if obtained, there remains not a reasonable 
doubt^ it would present a like state of facts. But, it will be inquired, 
" What of it, if it be so t Do you mean, by these general declarations, 
to ascribe all the eyils of yice and crime to the liquor sellers, and to con- 
demn all as being engaged in a business which should be prohibited by 
law f " It is not necessary here to make a categorical answer to such an 
interrogatory. Suffice it to say, that the groggeries, which are mdnly 
the cause of the preyailiag yice of intemperance, should be prohibited, 
and that these are chiefly kept by foreigners, while the Americans 
engaged in the business are keepers of respectable hotels and houses of 
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eatartjdnmaiit^ wUch mtt mo condoctad m to be in s gfett degree 
eiempt from the charge of contribatiiig to the increMe of penperini 
end crime. It is the groggeriee, many of which sell liqaor witfaost 
KeeDse, that are responsible for the paaperism and crime in our oo«n-> 
try, that make widows and orphans, and contribnte to increase Jarenfle 
Tagnmcj and delinqnenoj ; and these, it is safe to nrer, are tlMtf kept 
bj foreigners. 

A recent writer states that''' alcoholic bcTerage," which is the enplMK 
nions phraseology of the day, has, during the last ten years, ''bnned 
$5,000,000 worth of property; destroyed 800,000 lires; sent 150,000 
persons to our State prisons^ and 100,000 children to the poor booses ; 
cansed 1500 mnrders, 2000 suicides, and has bequeathed to our eonniiy 
1,000,000 orphan chfldren.'^ Be this as it may, liquor is undoubtedly a 
great source of eril, making orphans, and these, without moral tninlng, 
growing up in ignorance, porerty and filth, become crindnalB, as is fbret* . 
Uy described in a recent rery able essay on jurenile delinquency, priK 
Ushed under the direction of the Board of Muiagers of the PhiladelfMa 
House of Befhge : " Toung years are tender and easier wrought upon,'' 
said Tillotson, " apt to be moulded into any &shion ; they are like mdst 
and soft clay, which is pliable to any form ; but soon grows hard, and 
then nothing is to be made of it^ What will be gained by driring the 
boys from the engine-houses and comers to their '' sweet homes V* 

" Sated mAi exhaUtioos xaak and fsU." 

• 
Nature, demanding relaxation and fresh air, impels the boy to seek plea- 
sure where he can find it A dozen collect together. They must have 
amusement They cannot read ; or if they can, they hare nothing to 
read ; or if they had, they have no place. Let the reader imagine him* 
self, instead of beiug seated in a large parlor, in a soft and luxurious 
arm-chair, reading the latest magazine or popular tale, transported, CTea 
with his interesting book in hand, to a small, close apartment, in which 
are four or five adults and as many childrw, a pile of reeking clothes on 
the only table in the room, a red hot store, in which the bread for a largie 
fiunily is baking, and a "penny dip" shining to illuminate the toom. 
How long will he sit still to enjoy his book J Will he not, in utter 
despair, rush off to the nearest dram-ehop-^to the neighboring rendesTOUS 
at the comer — or to the engine-house f The boys who " swarm in the 
streets to pilfer and plague the broad highway," are to a certain extent 
excusable, and to the utmost to be pitied. They have no place of 
amusement, no books, no sisters to play on the piano, or sing for themp 
no games to engage their attention, in a well-lighted and comfortable 
apartment The boy cannot mope-^his nature resists that His young 



heart beats gaily In spite of its manifold oppresrio&s. His yoong mat* 
cles ask for relaxation. He desires to hare some "fun,^ at well as the 
son of hia more farored neighbor, who has had a ride in a carriage, or a 
romp in a large hall, or who has been taken, by Pa or Ma, to hear some 
eelebrated singer. He has no money with which to purchase innocent 
amnsements. He cannot relax his system, aft^ his hard day's toil, at the 
opera or concert ; these sorts of fun are beyond his reach. He mnst do 
something ; so he gets np a figli^ or teazes the passers-by. One thing 
leads to anothe]v-4ie applies a torch to some building, and then-*-" fans 
with the engine.'' 

^ Are onr readers still unable to perceiTe tbe causes of juvenile delin* 
quency J If so, here is a picture of ' lifo among tbe lowly,' equally true 
whether painted for London, Boston, New York, or PhiladelpUft. 

" Stand before the entrance of that court 'Look I There's not a soul 
down that court-yard but is either a drunkard, or h^fgea^ or thief, or 
something worse. Write about that I Bay how you saw the mouth 
o' hell, and the twa pillars thereof at the entry— «the pawnbroker's shop o' 
one side, and the gin palace at the other— twa monstrous deerOs, ea^g 
np men, women and bsdms, body and souL Are na they a mair damnable 
man-devouring idol than any red-hot statue of Molodti or wicker Qog* 
magog, wherein auld Britons burnt their prisoners t Look at the bars* 
footed, bare-backed faizdes, with their arms roun' the men's necks, and 
their mouths foil of vitriol and beastly wards I Look at that Irishwoman 
pouring the gin down the babbie's throat I Look at that raff o' a boy 
gae 'n ont o' the pawnshop, where he's been pledging the handkerdboef 
he stole this mondng, into the gin shop, to buy beer poisoned wi' grains 
o' paradise, and cocculns indicus, and sant> and a damaaJMe, maddening, 
thirst-breeding, lust-breeding drugs 1 Look at the girt tiiat went wi' a 
shawl to her back and cam out wi' out ane I Drunkards frae the breast I 
Harlots frae the cradle I Damned before they're bom.' 

" Who will meddle with these social evils 1 Who will step in between 
cupidity and its victim 1 The writer fears there are too many who will 
answer to the description of such characters as Balph Nickleby:— 
' There are some men, who, living with the one object of enriching 
themselves, no matter by what means, and being perfectly conscious of 
the baseness and rascality of the means which they will use every day 
towards this end, affect nevertheless-— even to themselves — a high tone 
of moral rectitude, and shake their heads abd sigh over the deep depravity 
of the world.' But, we must interfere with such men ; we must remove 
these social evils ; we must prevent mta from erecting death-breeding 
kennels. We must prevent your hard-hearted Nicklebys, who oreep 
' through lifo by its dirtiest and narrowest ways, and who keep a regular 
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debtor and creditor aoeoont with heayen/ from gloating OTer the monii* 
ments to their cupidity — ^the jails and alms^hooBes. 

* "Where then, ah where, ihall poverty reside, 
To 'icape the prewure of contigDoas pride V " 

Mr. Sheriff Watson, one of the founders of Industrial Schools in Bngw 
land, remarks in. a letter, " If we could restrict the use of intoxicating 
liquor out of prison, as you have done it within, a jurenile delinquent 
would now seldom be seen within its walls ; but no ordinary man's wages 
can stand the drain of the spirit-shop, and the demands of his children finr 
food and education, and it too often happens that the whiskey-seller has 
the preference, and Juvenile Delinquency, as it is absurdly called, still 
disgraces our country." A father or 'mother conyerted into a brute by 
the indulgence of a base and depraved appetite, becomes to a family of 
litUe children like " a wild boar out of the woods turned into a gar- 
den of delicate flowers ;" and nothing short of a miracle ean possibly 
save their children from becoming vagrants. So formidable does the 
hydra^headed monster, Intemperance, seem to the Inspectors of the 
Philadelphia County Prison, that they are induced thus to speak of it in 
their Eighth Annual Report : " The House of Oorrection, when esta^ 
blished, may be the means of reforming a few ; but, as long as the cause 
is su£Eered to exists we cannot expect to remove the evil; the. only 
effectual remedy is to break up the low groggeries that are festerinf^ in 
all parts of the city. Let stringent laws be enacted and enfcroed in 
regard to the sale of intoxicating liquors, and our citizens will be relieved 
from the necessity of erecting a House of Correction, and the population 
of our Alms-house and Prisons will soon be reduced to one-half of its 
present number.'' 



CHAPTER VII. 



JUVENILE VA6BANCY. 



The evils of the prevailing vice of intemperance are nowhere more 
{dainly and painfully visible than in the Juvenile Delinquent institutions^ 
the. nativities of whose inmates clearly show among what class of our 
people the vice most prevails. A few fsicts will show the sources from 
whence juvenile vagrancy comes. Thus it is reported, by the MjiBsachu<^ 
setts Reform School, that of 324 inmates in 1849, there were 66 of 
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foreign birth, of whom 42 were Irish, and of the S68 naUre bom, no leet 
than 9^ were of Irish parentage. Bo of 861 reeeiTed into the New 
York Juvenile Asylum in 1858, there were 134 of foreign birth, and 80 
more of Irish parentage ; and of 2?8 admitted into the New York House 
of Refuge in 1850, there were 25 foreign bom, and 168 more of Irish 
parentage. During the year 1858 there were receired 112 in the 
Rochester House of Refuge, '73 of whom were of foreign birth, and of 
these 40 were Irish. Of 15*7 admitted into the House of Refuge, in 
1853, at Cincinnati, 10*7 were foreign bom. Marshal Tukey, of Boston, 
made a report to the Mayor of that city in 1849, respecting the number^ 
character, social circumstances, &c., of the street children, in habits of 
Tagrancy, wandering about and contracting idle habits, Ac., from which 
it appears that the whole number of the class of children designated, 
between six and sixteen years of age, was 1066, which were arranged as 
follows : of American parents 103, and of foreign parents 963 1 

These are facts which speak in unmistakable language, but they are 
by no means all at command on the subject. It has been stated in the 
publie journals, that of 16,000 commitments for crimes in New York 
city, during 1852, at least one-fourth were minors, and that no lew 
than 10,000 children are daily suffering all the evils of vagrancy in 
that cUy, In 1849, the Chief of the Police Department of that city, 
called attention to the increasing number of ragrant, idle, and vicious 
children of both sexes, growing up in ignorance and profligacy, and des- 
tined to a^ life of misery, shame, and crime, the number of whom were 
given upon authority and with an exactness which claim confidence. He 
stated that there were then 2,955 children ofihe class described, known 
to the police in eleven patrol districts, of whom two-thirds were females 
between eight and sixteen years of age. " Most of these children," it 
was at the same time stated, '' were of German or Irish parentage, the 
proportion of American bom being not more than one in five." 

Thus facts might be added to facts, showing the enormous amount ot 
juvenile depravity in this country ; but enough haye been given to show 
the neglect of Hoice Cabi, and the necessity of devising means to ia- 
prove Hoick Influsncis. 

Considering this condition of things in our country to exist, we need 
not be surprised at a remark of the Earl of Ellishsrb, who recently 
passed through our country. In presenting to the House of Lords a 
petition from the magistrates of Manchester, praying Ibr the establish- 
ment of reformatory institutions for juvenile delinquentB, he referred to 
what he had personally witnessed. '' In the United States," he said, 
** education was in a more advanced position than in any other part of 
the world; but he would not be acting disrespectfully to . those States 
in saying that, for want of some system of schoolt of a refimnatorj 
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dc^eiiptioBy nnoli Jatteila erim« prerailed thor*." At is well leiMotod 
hj Hie Prison mseifdine Journal, he ** wu aw»re of the exkileBDe tad 
cbftnoter of our poblio institatkniB in PhMadelpkia^ New York, Soche9^ 
ten WeMorough, Sc^ but eridently regarded these (nseM ihoagh they 
are) as so part of a systeok He doubtless f(^ tiiat where an powei^ li 
lodged in the hands of the people, all the people shonld be wise and tir- 
tnoas enongh to use it without abusing it; and he had seen enough with 
his own eyes in his own land to satisiy Mm, that this Thlm and wisdom 
are not wrought into men and women, whose infancy and ^ildhood are 
passed in sottish ignorance and brutal s^osnalityy and hence his natufal 
wonder thi^ we had not a Byttemn of early education adapted espedaUy 
to the lowest grade of children and yooth*'' 
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Thb BiMe teaches us that ** righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin !• 
a reproach to any people;'' and if ignorance be the cause of poTerty 
and of crime, and education the means of elcTating man, it is the duty Of 
the American people to adopt more eiBcient means to educate the Mend* 
less and homeless, and thus stay the progress of juvenile degtadation and 
sin. More especially is this a public duty, in a republican form of 
goTcmment like ours, which ongl^ not to be neglected. ''The American 
Republic abore all othere, demands from erery citisen unceasing Tig)« 
lance and exertions," said Judge Story, "since we hare deliberately dis^ 
pense^ with erery guard against danger or ruin, except the intelligenoe 
and virtue of the people. It is founded on the baste that the people 
hare wisdom enough to frame their own system of goremment, and 
public spirit enough to preserve it; and that they will not submit 10 
have them taken from them by fbree. We ralently assumed the ftindamen- 
tal truth that, as it never can be the interest of the majority of the peopM 
to prostrate their own political equality, so they never can be sedoeed hf 
flattery or corruption, by the intrigues of fhction or the arts of ambition^ 
to adopt any measure which shall subvert them. If this confidence iA 
ourselves be justified, let us never forget that it can be justified only by A 
watchfulness and zeal proportionate to our confidence. Let us nev^^r 
forget that we must prove ourselves wiser and better and purer tiian any 
other nation yet has been^ if we are to count on success." 
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Bat it will be said that ample proTision for the edocation of all has 
already been made, and that in no other oountry does there eziat eo 
perfeot a system of Common Schools as in our own. This may all be so, 
and yet experience has shown that juvenile delinquency is rapidly on the 
increase, and that some further measures are necessary to arrest it. Onr 
schools are open, it is true, to all ; but it is a lamentiUde fiust that many 
of the chUdren of ihoae who exercise no parental care oTer them, do not 
attend these schools, but grow up in ignorance, idleness, and rice, and 
that most of this class are childrcni of foreigners. A brief examination 
of the statistics famished by the last Census returns, will make this fitft 
apparent 

According to the statistics of De Bow's Compendium of the United 
States, for 1850, there were then 9,516,538 natiTe whites, and 1,844,346 
foreigners in the United States, who were over the age of twenty; and 
these were found in the respeotlTe States, as follows : 



STATU. vATtYM. voBnwinai. 

Free, 0,649,001 .«..«.— ••l,lH344.....,....««,«M,....7^03,8i5 

Slave, ^ 2,867,657.. 1M,602 ............8,067,559 

Total, 9,616,688 m 1,344,346. .• 10,860,884 

The number returned of those over twenty years of age, who were 
not able to read and write, was 982,898 whites, and 90,522 free colored : 
making an aggregate of 1,053,420 illiterate persons in the Union. Of 
these there were : 

sTATsf. nAnva. vomiiftH. fui ooloud. Aeeuem. 

Pree^ 273,623 „.174,»36 82,078 „....480,6S7 

sure, 494,161 20,178 68,444 672,785 

Total, ..767,784 ...196,114.. ....90,622. 1,063,420 

These returns show that about one*tenth of those who were orer 
twenty years of age, including the free colored, were incapable of read*^ 
ing and writing, and one in erery tweWe of the white population. In 
the slave States, considerably over one-sixth of the number were thus 
illiterate, while in the free States only about one-sixteenth part were so. 
But the most remarkable feature is the proportion of foreign illiterate. 
In the Union it is twice that of the natiye ; in the free States about 16 
per cent. ; in the slave States about 10 per cent. ] whilst the proportion 
to the whole number of foreign is one in every seven in tiie United 
States. 

According to the same returns, there were, in 1860, in the United 
States, 4,792,576 native whites, and 813,681 foreign whites, who wei« 
between five and fifteen years of age. Of the native whites, 8,915,620 
were at school, making a percentage of 80.81 of native wliites at school 
to those of five years and under fifteen, while the percentage of those of 
foreign whites at sohool, to those of thesame ag8<tf their olassi was 61. 7t« 
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These faets explain from whence the increase of Jnvenile deUnqnency 
comes. It maj be safely assnmed, that the adrancement in knowledge 
is a Mr criterion by which to Jndge the care and moral cnltnre children 
have received, and thns judged, it must be manifest to all that to the 
immense foreign immigration we are indebted, to a very great extent, for 
the enormous jurenile vagrancy in the country. A fact worthy of notice, 
in this connection, was stated a year or two since by Judge Kelley, in 
his address at the opening of the Philadelphia House of Refuge for 
colored children, and it was this : " No graduate of the High School has 
ever been arraigned before the courts on a criminal charge ; and no pupil 
of any public school, who had passed the third division of a Grammar 
school, is known to have been convicted." Bishop Potter states further, 
that, comparing the number of white adults who cannot read and write« 
adding a due proportion of colored x)ersons and children, we shall find 
about one-twenty-ninth of the population who are unable to read and write. 
If education does not diminish crime,' there should be a similar propor- 
tion found among the convicts ; that is, one in twenty-nine should be 
unable to read, and the rest should be educated. But what is the true 
state of the case f One in two, instead of one in twenty-nine, are unable 
to read ; showing that the tendency to crime among the ignorant is four- 
teen and a half times greater than it ought to be, on the supposition that 
education has no tendency to diminish crime. 

Well may we adopt the language of a writer already quoted, and 
ask the American people " whether they intend to sit still and see this 
fair land gradually overrun by those giant evils that trample out the heart 
of Europe ? Will they supinely wait till, like the Netherlands, one-fifth 
of the population are paupers ? Has not Europe green fields and splendid 
palaces f Shall America rival her in these, and in her huts and filthy 
dens, and jails and alms-houses f 

** If a rich man dies the law appoints a guardian for his children. Cer^ 
tainly. It ought to do so. They have property, they must be educated, 
they must be placed in a proper sphere — ^in proportion to their money-—' 
they must be fondled, and nursed, and watched. 

" It would be a pity if a young man, with such ' brighi prospeds,* 
should become vicious ; the world would wring its hands and sigh, and 
maudlin sympathy would drop a tev. But shall not the poor orphan 
have a guardian appointed for him f You say we have ' guardians of 
the poor' — questionable, very. These only take charge when there is 
no other remedy ; these take the poor child to a place where he will 
run from bad to worse. 

" The alms-house and the jail are foul blots on the face of nature, mar- 
ring the beauty of God's world, covering the unsightly magnificence, 
the view of the church and school-house. Lay their comer-stones silently. 
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Build thnn in some secret place, and blush to own that, in free America, 
we boast of oar prisons I 

** If yon do not remedy the evils I have pointed out, and take charge oi 
the little children and inspect them in their homes, your honses of cor* 
reotion, alms-honses and jails will swell and ii/crease, and will stand in 
massive, sombre magnificence, monuments to the folly of mankind. 

" Seize, then, upon the little children. Devote your time and energies 
to the young, for 'just as the twig is bent the tree is inclined.' Let 
the respectable parent learn his or her duty, and train up the child in 
habits of obedience and piety. Let the community train up properly all 
such as, from the force of circumstances, will otherwise necessarily fall 
into vicious and criminal ways, and juvenile de^nquency will soon cease 
to engage our attention." 

Important, then, as it is that all the children should be educated, and 
receive a moral and religious training, it is no less a well-established fact 
that a large portion of them, principally those of foreigners, grow up 
without either, and become pests of society. What then is the duty 
of the public towards these children? It has been well observed 
that " it is self-evident, that if a man provides his son with a good 
education, and with a trade or profession, he is not likely to become a 
pauper, or criminal; and if, on the other hand, the unfortunate chihl 
who has lost his parents, been bom out of wedlock, or has drunken, 
ignorant, idle, vicious parents, is sure to become a criminal, some active 
means should be taken to place the latter class in the same favorable 
position as the former. But one course is open to the community, and . 
that is, to adopt the victim of circumstances beyond its control, teach it 
how to live honestly and honorably, and juvenile delinquency will be 
banished from the land." No one doubts the right of the community to 
interfere in behalf of children, to protect them from brutal treatment. 
That is not disputed. Why then should it not also have the right, and 
exercise it, to oblige parents, or if there be none, to take them in public 
charge, and educate the poor and neglected children ? The public inte- 
rests, the perpetuity of the republican institutions under which we live; 
imperatively demand a remedy to be applied. " We must," says the writer 
already frequently quoted, " set in operation a wholesome system of 
schools, in addition to the noble common school system now in opera- 
tion. Every friend of liberty, every true reformer,, every one who has 
the good of the country at heart, must be in favor of a method which 
will prostrate vice, put down rowdyism, and prevent anarchy and misrule. 
Who govern us when they grow up J Who make our nominations and 
control our elections f The rowdies. Let us, while the boy is young, 
eurb him, that we may not suffer from his acts when he comes to man's 
estate." Continuing in this strain, tl^e same writer says : 
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** I would oill tbal boy or giri an orphao-^ jun^ if not il» faah^ 
who had lost one pairat, or whose parents had deaertad it or watt w|^ 
gent of their dotiea. I would aeiae him and rear him, or bar» Im our 
pubHc manual-labor sohoolB. I would have gaardiana of pabUe ediio»- 
tioB ; I would compel parenta to educate their chikLreu, and iu oaaea ia 
which, firom porerty, vice, dmokeuueia and neglect, one or all, eUMrea: 
were 9Pt properly educated and trained to worik, I would rema?e the 
children from the parent's cuitodj. Shall I wait till the boy has been ttainad 
in Tjce J Shall I wait till he becomea a drunkard, thief, or worse 1 Shall 
I wait till the last spark of virtue has departed from the heart ot the 
young female f till the loomon is dead, and the fiend only livethf Or, 
shall I provide means ((g preventhig vice J Will public sympathy only 
step in-— because it must do so in self-defence — ^when virtue and morality 
have departed, uid viee and erime reign triumphant? I repeat the 
question, 

'* Who bids for tho little children V 



CHAPTER IX. 

PAUPXB AND CONVICT HfXIORAnOV. 

liSOiSLATioN, to protect society against the evili growing out of the 
introduction into this country of foreign criminals and paupers, com* 
menced sinaniltaneonsly with the settlement of the firrt colonisti. ' At 
early as 1639, the pilgrim settlers of Massachusetts, at Plymouth, re* 
quired the removal of foreign paupers. See OoUmUU ChaaierM^ 1689 
and '93, p- 252. And their next step was to require indemnity from the 
master. See SkUuie in WUliam III. ch. 13. The same power was also 
^talj exercised by Yirginia, not only to guard against the importation 
of paupers, but others. See Tueker^s UdUAon Black. Ccmm., voL il, 
Jpp. 33. So it was by other Colonies. That of Pennsylvania had, 
from its first settlement, a law "for imposing a duty upon persona con* 
victed of heinous crimes and imported into the Province,'' and another 
" for li^ng a duty on foreigners and Irish servants, Ac, imported into 
the Province." These ware, however, repealed as early as 1729-^ and 
a more stringent law was passed in their stead. See DaiUatf JBdOian 
qf LawB of Pennsylvarm, vol. i., p. 252. 

Many of the Colonies continued to exercise similar powers dniing the 
Revolution, and after peace was dechured. Massachusetts,. by a law in 
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1783, ch. 69, forbid refugees to return, and so did several other States. 
See Federalist, No. 42. The first naturalization laws passed by Congress, 
recognized this exercise of power, and expressly provided that such per* 
sons could not become naturalized without the special consent of those 
States, which had prohibited their return. See Acts of 1790 and '95, 
U. S. Laws, vol i, pp. 104, 415. 

At a later period, subsequent to the Declaration of Independence, 
and the adoption of the Federal Constitution, but before the- organiza- 
tion of the General Government under that Constitution, the Congress 
of the old confederation also took action upon the subject. On the 16th 
of September, 1788, three days after it had announced the adoption of the 
Constitution by the requisite number of States, directed Presidential 
Electors to be chosen, and fixed the 4th of March, 1789, as the time for 
the new government to commence, it unanimously adopted the following 
resolution : 

" Resolvedf That it be, and it is hereby, recommended to the several States to paM 
proper laws ibr preventing the transportation of convicted malefactors from foreign 
countries into the United States." See Journal of Congress for 1788, j9. 867. 

Pursuant to this recommendation of the Continental Congress, the 
States passed laws in conformity therewith. Virginia passed a law on 
the 13th November, 1788, forbidding masters of vessels from landing 
convicts, under a penalty of fifty pounds. South Carolina and Georgia 
passed similar laws the same year. So did New York. Massachusetts 
followed the example, in 1791, and Pennsylvania passed an act in 1789, 
providing " that no captain of a vessel, or other person, shall knowingly 
or willingly bring, import, or send, or so cause to be, or be aiding or 
assisting therein, into this Commonwealth, by land or water, any felon, 
convict, or person under sentence of death, or any other disability, in- 
curred by a criminal prosecution, or who shall be delivered, or sent to 
him or her from any prison or place of confinement in any place out of 
the United States," Ac. See Dallas* Edition of Laws of Pennsylvania^ 
vol it, p. 692. And this principle has been carried out ever since by 
various enactments by the different States, and been extended by them to 
exclude paupers and others, as well as convicts ; and it is not a little 
remarkable, says Justice Woodbury, in the cases of Norris v. Boston, 
and Snii^ v. Turner, that while it has been exercised by various States 
in the Union — some as to paupers, some as to convicts, some as to refu* 
gees, some as to slaves, and some as to free blacks — it never has been 
exercised by the General Government as to mere aliens, not enemies, 
except so far as included in what are called the " alien and sedition laws" 
of 1798. By the "act concerning aliens," power was assumed by the 
General Government in time of peace to remove or expel them from the 
4 
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conntrj, and it> no less than the Sedition Act, was generallj deaonnoed 
as QuconstitatioDal, and soffered to expire without renewal since, and on 
the ground, among others assigned for it, that if such a power existed at 
all, It was in the States, and not in the (General OoTemment, nnless under 
the war power, and then against alien enemies alone. Bee EUiMn De^ 
bates, vol. w., 681 — Virginia Besolidiona of lt98. 

The exportation of conncts and paupers into the United States, by 
some of the European goremments, has of late jears increased to an 
alarming extent ; and the eyils which have grown out of the admission 
of this class of foreigners are yery seriously felt in all our great cities, 
and loudly call for some legislatire remedy. As early as 1836 and '37, 
the evil attracted the attention of the municipal authorities of Boston, 
New York, Baltimore, and New Orleans, and efforts were made by theito 
to guard against it. In Massachusetts, the subject was brought up in ' 
the Legislature, in 1836, which, after some consideration, adopted the 
following : 

Resolved, That it is expedient to instnict our Senators, aad Tequest our Represei^- 
tiyes io Congress, to use their endeavors to obtain the passage of a law to prevent the. 
introduction of foreign paupers into this country, and to &Tor any other measures 
which Congress may be disposed to adopt to effect this object 

This resolution was presented in the United States Senate, May 8, 
1836, by John Davis, who availed himself of the occasion to submit 
some startling facts on the subject. His speech may be found in the 
Congressional Debates of 1835-6, vol. xvL part 2, p. 1378. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from it : 

« It is well known that pauperism in Europe has become a great and oppress ive 
burden. In England, especially, it has become so powerful in numbers and {^ysicaT 
power as to be, in some districts, almost uncontrollable. The number had not, to hii 
knowledge, been accurately ascertained ; but the means were at hand to prove that the 
aggregate and power were great and oppressive. It appeared, from Parliamentary 
documents, that, in 1818, the sums expended by the parishes, in England and Wales 
abne, where these corporations provide for the poor, amounted to about thirty-eig^ 
millions of dollars, a sum greater than the whole revenue of this country for public pur^ 
poses. The burdens, as well as other evils, were so severely felt, that public attention 
had been drawn to the subject, with a hope of obtaining relie£ Much had been written 
and much said, but no efficient action had taken place up to 1833, when the Kmg 
appointed a commission, with large powers, to collect evidence and report to the Parlii^ 
vg^nU The commissioners appointed a large number of sub-commissioners, assigning 
to each a district, and authorizing them to collect evidence and report to the general 
board. They proceeded in the ezecutiou of their duty, and their reports, with the evi- 
dence, went with the report of the general board into Parliament, when they were 
published, and fiD a large number of closely printed folio volumes, which are in the 
possession of &e United States. These volumes shed light upon this subject, whsdi 
may well fill the mind with astonishmfnt 
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** This {wM Mr. D.) brings me to a point where I will diow tlie interest which the 
American people hsTe in this matter. In the course of the inquiries made by the 
commissioners, they discovered that some of the parishes had, of their own accord, 
and without' any authority in law, as it seems, adopted the plan of ridding themselves of 
the evil by persuading the paupers to immigrate to this sid«t of the Atlantic. And 
whom, Mx, President, did they send 1 The most idle and vieious ; furnishing tiiem 
with money, besides paying their passage^ and ihen leaving them on this continent, 
either to reform or to rely on the people here for support. The commiisioners, forcibly 
impressed with the efficiency of this plan, as a complete remedy, strongly recommended 
to Parliament to adopt it, and to authorize the parishes to raise money by taxes for this 
purpose. They proposed, too, that the most idle, debauched, and corrupt — the incu- 
rable portion — should be selected for this purpose, while the better portion should be 
left, to be reclaimed when detached from the force of evil counsel and evU example. 
They do not, it is true, propose to send them to the United States ; this would be too 
bold a proposition, but it seems they have no objection to their finding their way hither. 
True to their own sentiments and unconquerable idleness, these paupers no sooner 
reach here than ihey cast themselves upon the public for support Those acknowledg- 
ing themselves to be pauper immigrants, have been repeatedly found in the House of 
Industry in Boston, with the very money received from the parish concealed about 
them, and in some instances, to prevent detection, sewed in their clothes. Out of 866 
persons received into that place during the last year, 616 were foreigners ; ffot all, by 
any means, of this class, nor is it possible to ascertain how many. In this way, Massa- 
chusetts disburses from her public treasury over fifty thousand dollars annually to re- 
lieve foreign paupers, and ibis but imperfectly meets the expense. She has attempted 
to modify the evil by countervailing leg^ation, by requiring bonds from the masters of 
vessels bringing foreign passengers, conditioned that for a given period they shall not 
become chargeable to the public This, however, proves inadequate ; for while her 
laws on this subject are more humane than some of her adjoining States, the immi- 
grants will find their way into the commonwealth. Many, doubtless, are mni out to 
the neighboring provinces, and thence oomo to us coastwise ; others, perhaps, have or 
will enter by the Canada frontier, and penetrate to places where they can find the best 
provision for them. They have been detected in New York as well as in Massadiu- 
setts. 

** Now, sir, is it just 1 Is it morally right for Great Britain to attempt to tiirow upon 
us this oppressive burden of sustaining hor poor 1 Shall she be permitted to legislate 
them out of the kingdom, and to impose on us a tax for their support, without an effort 
on our part to countervail such a policy ? Would it not be wronging our own virtuous 
poor to divide their bread with those who have no just or natural claims upon us t And 
above all, sir, shall we fold our arms and see this moral pestilence sent among us to 
poison the public mind and do irremediable mischief 1 Sir, I hope this country vrill 
always afibrd an asylum to the worthy and the oppressed of all classes and conditions ; 
but humanity makes no appeal to us to receive and cherish those who have no respect 
for virtue, morality, or themselves ; those who are forced i^mong us because they are 
too corrupt, debauched, and indolent to be tc^erated in a country not over-scrupulous in 
its morals." 



No farther action seems to hare been taken by either branch of Con- 
gress, notwithstanding the facts presented hj Ex*-GoTemor Davis, daring 
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the session of 1835-6| than the adoption of the following resolution by 
the Senate : 

Ruobcdf That ihe Secretary of the Treaaory be directed to cauM to bo coQocted and 
laid before, the Senate, at its next seanon, all each facte and infinrmation ae can be 
obtained through the Custom Houie, or from other aources, respecting the deportation 
of paupers from Groat Britain and other places ; ascertained, as nearly as possible, to 
what countries such persons are sent, where landed, and what provision, if any, ia made 
for their futute support. 

During the summer of 1837, the City Councils of Boston made some 
effort to arrest the growing evil, and, among other things, directed the 
then Mayor to confer with other municipal authorities on the subject, with 
a Yiew of effecting their co-operation in memorializing Congress for some 
remedial legislation, which he did, as may be seen in Nile^ Begister, 
vol Iv, p, 46. In Baltimore, the same evil was experienced to an 
alarming extent at the same period.* A ship load of Hessian convicts, 
260 in number, were brought into port, with manacles and fetters remain- 
ing on their hands and feet until within the day of their arrival. General 
Soiith, then Mayor, on discovering the character of the passengers^ 
detained the vessel at Fort McHenry until he could communicate with 
the United States authorities at Washington, but he was informed, on 
inquiry, that there was no remedy, and so he had to permit the convicts 
to be l»ided, and turned loose to prey upon society. See Niles* Begisier^ 
vol. Iv. p. 44. At Newark, N. J., the City Councils also had their 
attention called to the subject. About this time, a gross violation of the 
Quarantine laws was perpetrated by the master of the British ship 
Lockwoods, who landed his pauper passengers at Amboy and went to 
sea ; and still more of the same class were then about arriving or being 
landed, as appears from the following communications. See MM Begin- 
tar, vol Hi. pp.250, 259, 265 : 

Quarantine, June 2, 1887. 
Dear Sir — ^I have just learned that ihe following British ships are now on their way 
here, with orders to land their passengers at Amboy, viz. : Phoebe, with 335 passen- 
gers; Sherbrook, with 202; Harriet, with 246: 773 paupers — to be sent into our 
city. 

Yours respectfully, WILLIAM ROCKWOOD, 

Health Officer. 
Aaboh Clark, Esq. 

Mayor's Office, New York, June 6, 1887. 
GxiTTLXMiir OF THE CoxMox CouwciL — The laws of this State require that tho 
captain of every ship or vessel, landing passengers in this city from a foreign country, or 
from another State, shall report the name, last legal settlement, place of birth, age o>- 
ocenpation of such passenger, to the Mayor of the city, within twenty-four hours after 
arrival, under a penalty of $75 for each passenger so neglected to be Reported : and that 
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every person not being a ciitzin tfihe Untied Staies, coming to thii city with the uiteii- 
tion to reside, shall report himself to the Mayor within twenty-lfoar hours after arrival, . 
under a penalty of $100 for neglecting to do so. * * * 

The opinion is entertained that there is a settled arrangouent in some parts of Europe 
to send their fiunishing hordes to our city. Tho operations of certain companies hare 
been notioed. But contractors are becoming so covetous that they afflict this country 
with a pauper population in consideration of receiving from steerage passengers moro 
than $2 per head extra, for agreeing to land them in New York ; instead of whidi theve 
traders in foreign paupers secretly clear their yessels for Amboy, in New Jersey, there 
to land the said passengers, and thereafter send them to New York by other convey- 
ance, or leave them to provide for themselves. Our city is generally the place to which 
they contract to be carried on leaving LiverpooL 

This business is likely to be fiercely driyen throughout the ensuing year« Hundreds 
^f thousands of the population of portions of Europe are in a state of poverty, excite- 
ment and wretchedness — the prospect before them very discouraging. The old country 
has more people than it is convenient to support And although many of them feel no 
particular anxiety to leave their native land, they see others depart — ^tbey read the mix- 
ture of truth and fiction, published by those employed to obtain passengers — they are 
assured they can easily return if they are not suited with the country — that certain em- 
ployment, enormously high wages, and almost sure wealth await them. The times 
being more unpromising in other countries than in our own, they imagine they cannot 
change for the worse, and hither they come. They cannot fail to be an intolerable 
burthen to us. As soon as they arrive withio our limits, many of them begin to suf&r 
and to beg. Some of those by the ** Lockwoods'' commenced as mendicants on the first 
day they saw our city, and some of them on the first night thereafter sought the watch- 
house for a shelter; others solicited aid at the Commissioners' office, and not a few at 
the Mayor's residence. Nearly 2,000 arrive each week, and it is not likely that many 
months vrill elapse before the number per week will be 3,000. In the Boreas, whi^ 
came in on Saturday, there were about 150 steerage passengers. They were landed 
. from a lighter, near the foot of Rector street, at 10 ▲.x., on Sunday. Some of them 
declared they had not means to obtain one day's storage for a chest 

Our streets are filled with the wandering crowds of these passengers — clustering in 
our city — unacquainted with our climate — without money — without employment — 
without friends — many not speaking our language— and without any dependence for 
food, or raiment, or fireside — certain of nothing but hardship and a grave ; and to b» 
viewed, of course, with no yery ardent sympathy by those native citizens whose imme- 
diate ancestors were the saviours of the country in its greatest peril. Besides, many 
of them scorn to hold opinions in harmony with the true spirit of our government 
They -drive our nati^ workmen into exile, where they must war again with tho savago 
of the wilderness— encounter again the tomahawk and scalping knife — and meet death 
beyond the regions of civilization and of home. It is apprehended they will bring 
disease among us ; and if they have it not with them on arrival, they may generate a 
plague by collecting in crowds within small tenements and fool hovels. What is to 
become of them 1 is a question of seridus import. Our vvhole alms-house department is 
80 full that no more can be received there without manifest hazard to the health of every 
inmate. Petitions signed by hundreds, asking for work, are presented in vain. Private 
ansociations for relief are almost wholly without funds. Thousands must therefore 
wander to and fro on the face of the earth — filling every part of our once happy land 
with squalid povierty and with profligacy. • * • 
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Bj Cinpter M, 8eetian 16, of t^ laws tnd ordinaiieei of Um city of New York, it 
is enacted, tiiat in all cases wbers the Major shall deem it expedieiit to oonuDiite for 
ali«i paMcngers aiming at this port, instead of raqniring indemnitj bonds, he is autho- 
med to xecetve such sum, in lien of such bonds, as he shall deem adeqoate, not less 
than one dollar and not more than ten doUais, for each passenger. I dean it my duty 
to infonn the Common Coonoil, that it is my intention, hereafter, in all eases where it 
would not be unreasonable, to require and demand ten doQais for sach eomimitation, 
from each alien pasKoger. And on advising with the Commisrioneis of the alms- 
hoQie as to this intention, I am autboriaed to say that tiiey approve and unite with me 
in it ; and I am bound to believe that it wiD receive the sanction of th^ public Our 
atj ahould not, whenever it can be avoided, receive more persons likely to become 
chargeable. It will be a herculean task to employ and take care of those who are already 
within our jurisdiction. Our funds appropriated for charitable purpoaes promise no 
overplus. Provisions, iiiel, and clothing for the alms-house, are still very expensive. 

Laborers are not sought after, and while we pity the griefii and sorrows of all our 
feflow-ereatures, we cannot deny that a preference, in the distribution of diarttie% as 

. yfrtH as place and employment, is due to the descendants of ihe soldiers ai the Revolu- 
tion, and to the heroes and suilerers of &e second vrar of independence. It was- asked 

. by the fothers of American liberty. It has been promised to their sons. It cannot be 
conceded to aliens without great indignity to our native and adopted citizens ; and if 
fbfingn paupers and vagrants come here for political purposes, it is proof irredsl^le 

' ^ that our naturalisation laws ought to be immediately revised,** and the term of resi- 
dence greatly extended to qualify them, to vote or hold office. Many are^ I admit, 

. ordeily, well-disposed men — but many of them are of &e opposite character* It is 

■ believed the action of the Common Council in the premises is particulariy desirable. 
Our dtiiens had no serious turn-outs — no riotous parades — ^no conspiraciee against 
the business and fiunilies of quiet, industrious and honest American operatives, until 

. afler officious interference by mischievous strangers, and it is mdandioly to observe, 
that, in the mad career of some of these foreigners to destroy our happy system, they 
have lately recommended to a large meeting of our citizens that they ahould carry with 
them deadly weapons, of various kinds, to all our fhture public assemblages. These 
wild strangers ahould learn that to do so, is not " peaoeaUy** to assemble, as provided 
by the Constitution. Indeed, a reason for taking proper measures to diminish the num- 
ber of arrivals, is drawn from the fact, that, in addition to the great and grievous expense 
they would add to the city, should they continue to be numerously thrown upon us, the 
Common Council irill be called upon to provide an armed and a mounted police for 
both day and night time. Peace oannot be otherwise expected. Many of them oome 
from plaees where nothing less secures tranquillity. 

AABON CLARK. 

This message was referred to the appropriate committee, which some 
time afterwards made the following report : 

The committee on laws, to whom was referred the message of his honor the Mayor, 
relative to the Quarantine laws and alien passengers, beg leave to report in part — ^That 
its members have felt a deep interest in the very important matters which the Mayor 
has so promptly, in the discharge of his official functions, brought before the notice of 
this board ; that upon a proper and discreet settlement of the interesting questions 
submitted in the communication, depend the peace, prosperity, and good order of thin 
city. 
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Tke unnMDfle nmnben of penoiw amTiiig tt this port, ilaei&g from the poverty, 
■timtton and oppreMion <tf Europe, ib calculated, certainlj, not onlj to ezdta onr 
sympathy for theae unfortunate beings, but to create a well-founded alarm aa to the 
results upon our municipal prosperity, as well as the character and morality of onr 
population. The greater number of these immigrants (for there are those who, devoted 
to agricultural pursuits, and bringing with them some little property and a good repn- 
tati<m, are calculated to add to the resources of the commonwealth,) are absolutely 
penniless and reeking with tfie accumulatisd filth, which long confinement on Clip- 
board and an habitual want of deanliness produce ; they almost immediately on their 
arrival, roam the streets, a band of houseless mendicants, or apply to your alms-booscs 
for succor. Crime succeeds destitution. Tour prisons are filled — your hospitals are 
crowded with them, and your public treasure is spent upon those* who never contributed 
a cent to the general welfare. 

It is just — ^it is in accordance with the best feelings of the human heart to commis- 
serate the sufferings of humanity, however degraded ; but in the opinion of your com- 
mittee, this city ovras a paramount duty to itsdf and the country of whidi it is the 
general emporium. She is bound by vrise and efficient laws to prevent the jails and 
work-houses of Europe, from pouring out on our shores their felons and panpers ; to 
prohibit her from introducing here those vrhom she is bound by every consideration of 
justice to support ; to prohibit her from disgorging on our people, a population with 
prindples calculated to lower the tone of morals and disorganize the frame of onr 
republican institutions. 

During the last year 60,641 passengers arrived at this port The number has greatly 
increased this season, the average being very nearly 2,000 a week. The alms-house is 
full, containing at this moment 3,074, of which three-fourths are foreigners. M fact, 
our public eharitiei are principally for the benefit of iheie foreignerB / for of 1,209 
persons admitted into the hospital at Bellevue, 982 were aliens. The expense of the 
alms-house establishment and its dependencies, last year, amounted to ^205,606 69-100. 

Tour committee, therefore, recommend the passage of the following resolutions : 

Reiohed, That it is the opinion of this board, that the Mayor may be requested to 
enter into a correspondence with the Executives of the States of New Tork and New 
Jersey, and such other persons as to him may seem proper, touching the enforcement 
of the health laws and passenger act 

Reeolffed, That this board approve the decision of his honor the Mayor, in raising 
the amount of commutation money heretofore paid by foreign passengers. 

M. C. PATTERSON, Chairman. 
J). RANDELL. 

On the dOth of April, 1888, Mr. Bassoll, of New York, submitted the 
following in the Honse of KepresentatiYes of the United. States, which 
was adopted : — 

Reaohedj That the President of the United States be requested to communicate to 
this House cities of all correspondence and ccnnmunicatiims whion have pasMd between 
tiiis and any foreign governments, and the officers and agents thereof relating to the 
introduction of foreign paupers into the United States; also, what steps, if any, have 
been taken, to prevent the introduction of such paupers into the United States; provided 
such communibation is not incompatible with the interest of the United States. 
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In reply to this request, President Yan Bnren forwarded the following 
among a number of other documents, to Congress. Bee Nile%^ Begister 
vol Iv. p. 44 :— 

MR. HARRISON TO MR. LIVINGSTON. (ixxmACTi.) 

Consulate of the Untied States, Kingstan^ Jamaica, June 28(&, 18S1. 
8is. — I do myielf the honor to in^xnn you that I was called upon yesterday by moet 
of the masters and supercargoes of American vessels now in this port, who eomplained 
of a law which obliges all foreign vessels under one hundred tons to take a pauper (or 
such other person that it may be desirable to get rid of) on board, and carry him or 
them off the island ; itud those above that size, one for every hundred tons burden, at the 
rate of #10 each, under a penalty of £100 currency or $300. 

It appears when a pauper wishes to leave the island, it is (mly necessary to sdect tfie 
veaiel he is desirous to go in; he then accompanies the officer charged with the ezeen- 
tion of the law in question to the consignee, to whom the $10 is tendered for the men's 
passage, and, if refused, the fine ii then inflicted. ••••••! have no means, while 

I remain unauthorized to act in an official character, to ascertsin the number of peisons 
who have been thus clandestinely introduced into the United States ; but I am informed 
that there are now about one hundred in the hotpiial at Kingston alone, and as there 
are scarcely any other foreigners trading to the colony but Americans, the greater part 
of those people will find their way to tfie United States in the manner already deecid>ed 
to you 

Consulate of the Vmted Spates, District of Kingston-upon-Hull-Teeds, Aug 80, 1836. 

Sib: — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your circular of the 7th of July, 
requesting information as to the deportation of paupers firom Great Britain, 6ic 

I have in consequence been making particular inquiries on the subject throughout 
my consular district I find that no list that can be relied on of passengers sailing 
firom Hull, is kept at the custom house, which distinguishes the paupers from those of a 
better class. Regular muster rolls are kept, but the parties are merely described by dieir 
names, ages, and fit>m whence they come, and occupation. 

The officers of the customs are well aware that paupers do proceed both to the United 
States and Canada; and it has been admitted by the owners of several vessels sailing 
there, that their passengers are paid by the overseers of the parishes to which thej be- 
long. The mode of doing this varies according to tho trustworthiness of the pauper: if 
good, he is trusted to make his own bargain, and generally has a trifle of money ad- 
vanced to him for use when he quits the vessel, to enable him to got up the country. If 
the man is a bad character, he is generally the best off, as tho overseers pay his passage 
money and procure for him the necessaries for his voyage ; the man then turns restive, 
and oftentimes refiises to go, unless more money is given him, generally JB5 or £10 more 
than was first agreed on. So that the worse the character, the better Me the pauper 
is to make his way when he quits the vessel. One ship-owner, whose vessel sailed this 
year to the United States firom Hull, and who has had several previously, says he 
believes that nearly all the passengers go to the back settlements, to their firiends who 
had previously gone there, and had written for them; and that it very rarely happened 
that any fiunily went out on a roving expedition, not having an object It aj^wars 
that the greatest immigration firom Hull is to Canada, whither passage money is reduced^ 
and many instances have been discovered where the overseers have agreed with the 
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paupttK, and paid tbeir ptstage money far the United States; but the panpen have 
adopted the plan of getting there through Canada, on account of the moderate charge of 
the passage ; by which means they have taken moie money with them into the country. 

It is the general opinion of the owners of yessels, that during the last two years the 
number of paupers immigrating to United States and Canada has been very much dimin- 
ished. Very few have gone there from this large ooun^ (Yorkshire), as labor has been 
easily obtained and wages have improved. 

A merchant who had a vessel sailed from the port of Hull this year, with several 
families, states that all but three appeared able to bear their own expenses, and 
some, though in appearance poor, tvere known to have in their possession considerable 
property. Another counteracting effect of the immigration 6f paupers, is the return of 
several within the last year or two, to then: parishes, which are bound to receive them, 
and the knowledge of such proceedings deters other overseers from, being so ready to 
assist as they were some years ago. Liverpod being the principal ffitri from whenee 
immlgratioki takes place, J beg to enclose you herewith a statement (A) that has been 
published of the number who have sailed frrom the 1st January ta the 5th July last, 
designating the countries to which they have gone and the number for the yeara 
1833-34 and '36. 

A society was formed some time since for the purpose of sending young females 
out to New South Wales, but, as will be perceived by the enclosed resolution (B) passed 
by them, they now decUne recommending any fiirther immigration there, owing to the 
excessive immorally stated to prevail there. 

With great respect, I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 

ALBERT DAVY, 
Consul U. 8. A« Kingston-upon-HulL 

Hon. LxTi WooDBVBT, Secretary of the Treasury, Washington. 

Vhiied Sttdet Consulate^ Bremen, Sept 6, 1836. 
Sib — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your esteemed circular of the 
7th of July, 1886, requesting information respecting deportation of paupers from Great 
Britain, and other places. Sec I am sorry that the information is not to be pro- 
cured from authentic sources, for, properly speaking, it cannot be said that paupers are 
deported from Germany, though it may sometimes (but very rarely) be the case that 
femllies, almoners, and civil authorities, in order to get rid of a burdensome fellow or 
troublesome subject, pay what is necessary for such a person to cross the Atltotie — bnt 
among the German immigrants, a great number of whom annually embark at this port, 
and who nearly all go to the United States, there are many persons and femilies whe, 
when they have paid for the passage, have little or no money left, and probably many 
of them, on arriving in the United States, are quite destitute of all. The different gov- 
ernments of Germany are in general not much pleased with the spirit of immigration, 
several years since predominant in Germany, and, as is said, try by all means to keep 
their subjects at home. The immigrants very often loudly and bitterly complain that 
the said governments, before they g^ve the people the permission to depart, put as many 
obstacles as possible in the way of the persons who intend to immigrate. Such immi- 
grants, as I hear, must usually prove to their governments that they have money enough 
to pay their travelling expenses and for their passage, the said governments being afraid 
that the immigrants may, by travelling, uselessly spend thfeir little fortune, and then 
return, and come on the charge of the community, and the immigrants are therefore 
obliged to renounce and give up all their rights al natives of the country. After thfc 
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immigruits faa^e got the pemuanon to immigmte tnd wt wit, thtn tfanr iiiwni gor- 
ersnents do not farther c«ra for thorn. 

The letten or drculan addretMd to the United Ststee Connris tt Buihuv, Ma- 
nieh, Leipdc, and Caawl, whidi were aent to me with the amid cirealar of the 7di of 
Jnlj laat, endoaed, have immediately been pot in the poat-offiet. 

I have the honor to lemmin, with the greateat reapect, your moat obedtent aonraBty 

For JOSHUA DODGE, 

H. W. BOHME. 
To the Hon. Lxti Woodbvbt, Secretary of the Treaamy, at Waahington. 

CtmaulaU of the U. States of America, Leiptk, March Sth, 1887. 

Sib — On rec^pt of your circular letter of July 7th, 1836, 1 made inquiriea in veq>ect 
ta the transport of paupen from thia country to the United Statea ; but atate afiun 
heing conducted not ao openly as may be desired, I have not been aucaeaafizl nntil of 
late, when, by confidential communications, I have learned thinga whidi will require 
energetic measures upon the part of the United States to be counteracted. 

Not only paupers, but even criminals, are transported finm the interior of thia eomtry 
to the aea-ports, in order to be embarked there for the United States. 

A Mr. De Stein, fimneriy an ciEkcer in the aervice of the Duke of Saxe Godia, has 
lately made propositions to the smaller States of Saxony for transporting theur criminals 
to the port of Bremen, and embarking them there for the United States, at #75 per 
head, which offsr haa been accepted by several of them. The first transport of crimi- 
nals, who, for the greater part, have been condemned to hard labor for lifo, (among them 
two notorious robbers, Pfeifer and Albrecht,) will leave Gotha on the 16th of this 
month ; and it ia intended to empty, by-and-by, all the work-houses and jails of that 
countiy in this manner. There is not a doubt that several other States will imitate 
thia nefiuiooa practice. In order to atop it, I have sent an article into the General 
Gazette of Augsburg, wherein I have attempted to demonstrate that this behavior was 
eootrary to all laws of nations, and that it was a diamaful behavior towards a coontiy 
whidi ofiers the beet mariLet to German manu&ctures. 

It haa of late, also, become a general practice in the towns and boroDgha of Gennany, 
to get rid of their paupers and vidous members, by collecting means for eflbctnating 
their passage to the United States among the inhabitants^ and by supporting them inm 
the public funds. 

This practice is highly injurious to the United States, aa itburdena dwm with a- 
hoat of paupera and eriminala, and also deters the better and wealthier daaa of the 
inhabitanta of this country firom immigrating to the United States. The property the 
latter class has of late exported annually to the United States, has been calculated at a 
sum of firom two to four millions of dollars, and it is to be expected tiiat thia ynrf 
profitaHe immigration would increase firom year to year, in case the honest people 
of thia countiy would not have to fear to be assodated in the new country with flie 
wonA dass of their countrymen. This, indeed, seems to be the secret motivo of the 
above-mentioned measures. It is intended to stigmatize thereby that onuntiy whidi 
the wealthier dasa of the formers and mechanics commence to consider aa the land of 
promise. 

To remedy that evil, I would propose the following measures. 1. That all pemona 
intending to immigrate to the United Statea, would have to produce to the Conanl of 
the United Statea, in the aea-port, a teatimonial finm &e magiatrate of their leaidoice, 
purporting that they have not been punished for a crime (political puniahmenta ex- 
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eepted) for the last time yean ; tiiat they ere able to maintain themaelfes bj fhefar labor 
or capitaL 2. That the Coniul of the United Statea, in the aeapport, ahoald have to 
certify these testimoniala ; and that the masters of ships, who would take a passenger 
without such a testimonial, should have to pay a considerable fine on landing him in 
the United States. 8. That the Consul of the United SUtes, in the sea-port, should 
have power to reAise his certificate to all those immigrants who, in his opinion, would 
become a burden 'to the community on their arrival in the United States. 

I am, sir, with high consideration, your most obedient and humble serrant, 

P. LIST. 

Hon. Lsyi Woodbubt, Secretary of the Treasury. 

The message and accompanying documents were referred to a Select 
Committee, of which Mr. Rossell, of New York, was made chairman, 
who made a report, July 2, 1838, accompanied by two bills, one for the 
revision of the naturalization laws, and the other in relation to the intro- 
duction of foreign paupers and convicts. Mr. Beatty, f^om the Butler 
district, Pennsylvania, who, happening to be a naturalized citizen, fbr 
reasons stated by him, asked for time to submit a counter report, in re- 
sponse to the monstrous doctrines which, he said, were contuned in the 
report. They were the doctrines of '98, revived in full force. He stated 
that the gentleman from New York had had the whole session to prepare 
his report^ and had only presented it now on the e^e of the session. 
After some remarks from Messrs. Hamer of Ohio, Garland of Yirginia, 
Bhett of South Carolina (who dissented from the views of the majority), 
Lincoln of Massachusetts (who assented to them), Reed of Massachu- 
setts, Hoffman of New York, and Russell of New Yoric-^Mr. Oushman 
of New Hampshire, moved the previous question, which prevailing, the 
bill was committed, and no farther action was had on it during the re- 
mainder of the session. See Congreasional Globe of 183*7-8, p. 489. 
At the next session, on the 4th of February, 1839, Mr. Russell again 
made an effort to obtain action thereon. He said it would be recollected 
by the House, that, last session, the Select Committee on the subject had 
reported a bill to prevent the introduction of foreign paupers and con- 
viots into the United States. Subsequent events had shown the import- 
ance of t^t bill, and the necessity of action upon it, and be, therefore, 
moved that the bill be made the special order for next Thursday week. 
Mr. Cambreleng hoped no more special orders would be adopted, espe- 
cially as they had several already. Other objections were made ; Mr. 
Russell moved a suspension of the rules, but the motion was rejected. 
See Congressional Olobe of 1838-9, p. 168. 

No further movement on the subject, it appears, was made in Congress 
until the session of 1844-5, and then no definite action was had. In the 
mean time, however, the practice of importing into this country, from 
Europe, the refuse of her population, which had for years been practiced by 
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some of the authorities of Great Britain, was renewed bj some of the (Jemum 
States, as will be seen by the letter noticed below. A letter froai the 
American Consul at Hesse Cassel, as we learn from the Newboiyport 
Herald, published in 1839, states that the gOTemment of Hamburg de* 
ported from time to time these criminals, who had either been con* 
demned for life, or a long period. They gave them the choice, either to 
endure their time or immigrate, in which case the govemmeDt paid their 
passage. The letter of the Consul stated as follows : 

** This price the Bremen ahip-ownert coold only aflbrd bj always carrying a Urge 
number, to obtain which, they had their agents over the interior of Germany, and 
induced the lower class which live in a very impoverished state, to immigrate, by making 
them believe that laborers were so much demanded in the United States, that able-bodied 
men could earn as soon as landed two dollars a day." 

Another letter from Mr. List, Consul at Leipsic, published in the same 
paper, stated : 

« Not only paupers, but even criminals are transported from the interior of this ooun» 
try, in order to be embarked tfiere far the United States." 

We learn, also, from NUes^ Register, Nov. 16th, 1839, vol. Wi., p. 17T, 
that a Mr. De Stein, formerly an officer in the serrice of the Duke of Saze 
Gotha, had then lately made propositions to the smaller States of Saxony, 
for transporting their criminals to the United States at $75 per head $ 
which offer had been accepted by several of them. The first transport 
of criminals, who. for the greater part had been condemned to hard labor 
for life, (among them two notorious robbers, Pfeifcr and Albrecht,) would 
leave Gotha on the 15th of the month, and it was intended by and by to 
empty all the work-houses and jails of the country in this manner, and 
there was little doubt that several other States would imitate the nefarious 
practice. It had evidently become a general practice in the towns and 
boroughs of Germany, to get rid of their paupers and vicious members, by 
collecting the means for effecting their passage to the United States, 
among the inhabitants, and by supplying them from the public fands. 

Notwithstanding these evidences, however, of foreign governments thus 
flooding our country with their convicts and paupers, Congress could not, 
it would seem, be aroused to the danger. During the session of 1844-46, 
Hamilton Fish, of New York, again introduced the subject in the House ol 
Representatives, and a resolution was, on motion, adopted, directing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to " report to the House whether any, and if 
any, what further legislation is necessary to prevent the introduction of for- 
eign paupers or criminals," but no report seems to have been made or further 
action had. See Congressional Globe 1844-45, p, 209. In the Senate, 
at the same session, Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana, offered a resolution r^ 
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questing the Secretary of State ** to commanicate to the Senate such in- 
formation as may be in possession of the Department of State, as to the 
practice of foreign governments in transporting their criminals and 
paupers into the United States ; and he shall also communicate copies 
of such instructions, if any, as may have been given by the government 
of the United States to its consuls and other agents in foreign governments 
upon this subject, and copies of such reports, if any, as may have been 
received firom such consuls and agents in relation thereto ;" but it does 
not appear to have ever been considered or passed. See Congressional 
Globe 1844-45, p. 48. 



CHAPTER X 

PAUPER AND CONVICT IMMIGRATION — CONTINUKD. 

On the 8rd of March, 1845, Mr. Berrien made a report in the Senate 

from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which had been referred sundry 

resolutions and memorials in relation to immigration of paupers and cou« 

' victs, f^om the testimony accompanying which the following abstract is 

made. See Senate Document ITS, 2Sth Congress, Second Session. 

Dr. Samuel B. Martin returned, in writing, the following statement, in 
reply to interrogatories propounded to him, and was sworn thereto : ♦ 

Baltimore, Fthrwtry 3rd, 1846. 

Geittlimik — I commenoe by stating, that I had the honor of serving this, my native 
dty, in the capacity of health officer, for fifteen years. 

• • • • • • • • • 

- In the year 1826, daring the mar months of my dnty, (I was only required to visit and 
examine the vessels, and persons on board, from the 1st of May to the 1st of No- 
vember, of each year,) I examined into the condition of 1,604 foreign passengers. In 
my annual report of that year, I called the attention of the mayor and councils of the 
city to the gpreat influx of passengers, among whom I discovered a number of paupers, dtc 

In the year 1880 (six months thereof), there arrived at this port 4,084 foreign passen- 
gers. I again called the attention of the mayor and councils to the subject ; for which 
see my report, in the Appendix to the city ordinances, dated 26th December, 1830. 

In the year 1831 (six months thereof,) there arrived at the port of Baltimore 4,381 
foreign passengers. I again renewed my call on the attention of the mayor and councils 
to the growing evil, and to the important flict of the introduction among us of the hatt* 
the lame, and the blind. 

-In the year 1832, (during six months,) there arrived 11,646 foreign passengers. I 
found it necessary to reiterate my call on tiie mayor and councUs, for their attention to 
tlie condition of those immigrants, much the same as in my former complaints. This ro- 
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port allvidea to the iBtrodnctkni of both pampen and eriminak* My inftmuitkMi wm 
procured from matters of paseenger T e m k. 

In the year 1833, (nx monthi thereof;) we had an aocoMion of i,S89 imndgnuitf. 
Their condition the same as in former reports. 

In six months of the year 1884, there arrnTed at the port of Baltimore 7^468 fioeigR 
passengers. I here again complained of the tide of immigration still setting in npon Ob 
See Appendix to dty ordinances, page 81, of the year 1885. 

During six months of the year 1885, the number of immigrants amounted to 8,848. 
Once more I renewed my call on the mayor and councils, in my annual report. Set 
Appendix, dec, for 1836, of city ordinances. 

During six months of 1836, we had an accession of 54^68 foreign passengers. I hm 
ceased to make my complaints, as there appeared to be no notice taken of them. 

During six months of the year 1837, there arrived 5,941 foreign passengers. No 
further call was made by me on the attention of the mayor and eoundls, yet their oott* 
dition was no better than in former years. 

During six months of the year 1838, the number of immigrants was 4,909. I oontinned 
silent as to their condition, not feeling disposed to be importunate. This was my last 
(fifteenth) year of the duties of health officer, the new mayor deeming it proper to 
change his officer. , 

In the foregoing statement, I commenced with the year 1889, because during Ae 
years preceding the number of immigrants was but small that came under my in^pectioD> 
and less exceptionable as te character ; indeed, they appeared quite like another people 
mostly good medianics, fimners, dec — and, in the general, possessed of means to acquire a 
proper subsirtence amongst us. The impression made on my mind by the diaracter 
and condition of the immigrants, since 1828, was, that they had become an msupportaUa 
burden in their own country, and were induced, by folse pretences, and sometimes by 
force, to leave their country for this — the adort or agents in the matter under considfli^ 
ation being impelled thereto by the expectation of emolument to themselyes by renderisg 
senrice to the districts of country from whence these deluded people came, and holding 
out to them the prospect of a " land flowing with milk and honey" I feel, also, vtrj 
confident they (the actors behind the curtain) must therein have some poliiieal vietoe, 

I here subjoin extracts from my annual communications to the authorities of the 
city of Baltimore, alluded to in this my answer to your first interrogatory, and m part 
to the fifth, and also to the sixth. 

1828. ** Many (passengers) arrived here very destitute indeed, which wiU haee a 
tendency to increase our poor-rates rapidly." 

1829. «I beg to be excused for again calling your attention to the great influx of 
passengers, (foreign immigrants alluded to,) without the least regard to their ability Qxk 
many cases) for a maintenance — some lame, blmd, others in a state of idialey, I was 
informed by a respectable master of a vessel, that, two years since, a number of passen- 
gers were provided for, their passage money paid, dtc, by the parish to which they 
belonged, and sent to this country in the vessel which he commsnded." 

1830. << A sense of duty impels me again to solicit your attention, net only to the 
increasing influx, but also to the condition, of strangers arriving at this port, both in 
foreign and American vessels. The increase every year is remarkable ; the condition 
of many deplorable indeed, both as to theur pecuniary resources, as well as to tfisar 
infirmities, mental and physical. Paupers continue to be sent (or brought) to us in eo»> 
siderable numbers ; to meet which, it appears to me highly necessary some measures 
diould be adopted." 
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1831. ** Foreignan, 4,381 ; in whioh number, at oshaI, are compriaed many pauperw; 
a number halt, lamet and blind* This circumstance I feel it mj dutj to again repreaenl 
as a growing evil, arising out of the fiioiiity with which such description of population 
may be introduced here, which, in other sea-ports, is denied to passenger ships. Vessels^ 
both foreign as well as American, find it to their advantage to take from 160 to 900 
passengers for Baltimore — ^being in ballast, land them without difficulty ; and should no 
freight offer immediately, are convenient to the Potomac or James river, dec, mudi to 
their advant€ige, but greatly to the disadvantage of our city. I would not so frequently 
call your attention to this subject, did it not appear like an imposition on the lenity of 
our laws, and a violation of hospitality. During the past season, there has ))een 
another instance of the whole number of passengers having been paupers, and sent to 
this country as such, at the expense of a European parish. This fact was communi- 
cated to me by a respectable merchant, whose means of information I presume to be 
undisputed," 6*?^ 

1832. Number of passengers for six months of this year, 11,946; of which number 
400 were citizens of the United States. 

** The condition of the passengers, during the past season, has been much the same 
as stated in my former reports, and I hope it will not be considered importunate if t 
once more beg the attention of our authorities to this grwnng evil, whereby a depraved 
population is with so much facility poured in upon us ; the more able part pass on to the 
interior, but the pauper part is lefl on our hands. I think, also, that provision should 
be made by law, requiring every master or conunander of a vessel to report, if he knows 
of or should discover such (convicts alluded to) during his passage to be on board, all imd 
every passenger by his vetABel who may have been convicted of any misdemeanor or 
crime prior to his receiving such passenger on board, and that such convict be retained 
in safe keeping at the expense of the vessel in which he or she arrives, until the depar- 
ture of said vessel : and the captain placed under bond to reland said convict at such 
place or port where he or she was taken on board, or cause him or her (convict) to be 
relanded." 

1883. ** The condition of the immigrants (foreign), as far as they came under my 
observation, was much of the same character as reported in former years. They will no 
doubt drop a full share (indeed I can bear testimony to the fact) of paupers at our 
doors.*' 

Again. << Thus the immigrant finds it to be his advantage to select Baltimore as his 
(or her) place of landing, being also 60 to 100 miles nigher to his place of destination. 
Thus, in addition to diminishing his cash expenditures, and as the amount of immi- 
gration, so is the amount of pauperism increased on our hands," dtc 

1834. << You can form no idea how many paupers are drof^d amongst us, from sach 
a host of passengers, during six months of each year." 

1836. The number of immigrants in six months of this year, 7,463. ** For immigrants 
continue for the most part, as heretofore reported, of the lowest order (class) of the 
population of Europe." 

1886. The number arrived six months of this year, 8,848. No remaiks were made 
in my annual communication of this year as to the condition of the immigrants, amount- 
ing to 6,268. 

1837. From folio 489 of revised ordinances of the ei^ of Bahiniore for 1838, 1 extract 
as follows : 

'< But I beg leave again to assure yon that there were many diaracters amongst these 
immigrants badfy eakulaHd to benefit our country, eitiber by their morals or their ser* 
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vices. It is true, howcTer, that some come prepared to purchne land* in the Wast ; but 
I think I am within bounds when I state, that I belieTe twenty-fiTo oat of the hundred 
are only of that class of immigrants, leaving a balance against us of 76 per oenf.' 
indttding the halt, lame, blind, mendicants, and persons unacquainted with anj hnsinssi 
except laboring," Ac 

Heury Lamparter, jr., deposed as follows : 

My age is 21 and upwards, my residence in Philadelphia* my occupation a dyer. I 
was bom in Wurtemberg, and came to this country when I was five years old. My 
&ther, with- whom I reside, keeps a public house in Philadelphia, and I have opportuni- 
ties of becoming acquainted with many immigrants who come to this country. I know 
the instances of two persons — one named Christopher Brown, and one named Heniy 
Knapp ; they were represented by their fellow-passengers (and I believe them) to have 
been foreign convicts, shipped here by order of their governments. Their passage was 
said to have been paid by their governments, and their passports furnished. Christopher 
Brown arrived here about mx nr seven months ago, firom Wurtemberg. Henry Knapp 
came here several years ago^four or five years; he was firom Bavaria. I recently 
acted as interpreter for a man named Papenberg, now under arrest finr murdeir in this 
county. I learned fiom a woman who accompanied him, that they had both been sent 
to this country from a house of correction in Brunswick. 

Wm. Wardenbarg, of Baltimore, said upon oath : 

He knows that criminals and paupers have been sent to this country fiN>m Europe ; 
knows that paupers from the alms-houseso f Germany were sent here by government, in 
the ships Ernest and Gustave, Captain Faust, and the Albert, Captain Klockgeter. 
Within the last two or three years, the number of criminals and paupers sent to the 
city of Baltimore has greatly increased ; and the witness thinks that the charge on pas- 
sengers arriving in this country should be raised. Criminals, both men and women, 
have been sent here ; has known them to be guilty of crimes since their arirval here ; 
knows an instance in which one of these persons was sent to the jail of this dty for 
stealing, and who stole the poker from the room in which he was confined just .before 
he was released. This criminal had been only two or three weeks in the country when 
he was arrested. 

Abraham Cuyk made the following statement, on oath, to verbal inter- 
rogatories propounded to him : 

I am a native of the Netherlands. Have resided in the United States S8 yean, and 
in the city of Baltimore about 16 years. For four years I acted as an agent for fonmid- 
ing immigrants to the Western country, and for the last year I have been transacting 
the same business on my own account 

He then handed in the following statement in writing, to which he was 
sworn : 

Baltimore^ January 90, 1846 
To the Commissionert on the NatwaUzation lawafor the eity of Baltimore: 
GsNTLEMEir ; According to your demand, I have to state to your honorable body the 
following facts: In November, 1843, the Bremen barque Republic, Captain Tegeler, 
owners, Messrs. Albers & Koneken, consigned to Messrs. Albers dk Co., her^t, toiived 
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here with 28 convicts from the kingdom of Wnrtemberg. They were hrooght with 
dragoons to Bremerhaven, and put on board of said ▼essel, and one of the dragoons 
remained on board until thej went to sea, and he returned with the pilot And, besides, 
there were two murderers on said vessel, as passengers. 

The publication that lately appeared in the ** Sun," of the German Society of Mary- 
land, is merely a humbug. They never appointed a committee to make inquiry, on 
account they know themselves it is true. 

I transport a great many to the West; so last year I sent 1,800 away ; therefore, I 
am very well acquainted with the importation. The captain, the moment after &sten- 
ing the vessel, tries to get rid of them, on account he knows what cargo he has in the 
vessel. But it would be against the German Society of Maryland, if they should not 
come, because the most of them, or a good many, are owners or consignees of vt^ssels. 

And more, also, last Thursday, the 88d instant, the Bremen ship Albert, Captain 
Klockgeter — owners. Brothers Knhlenkamp, in Bremen, consigned to Messrs. A. Schu- 
macher die Co., arrived hero with 106 passengers, whereof 19 went to the West, and the 
others remained here, on acooant they had no money, and the German Society of Mary- 
land has already given to the Brothers Poolman, passengers of said vessel, #4. If you 
do not think they are paupers, I do not know who are. In fact, here arrives no vessel 
with passengers where there are no paupers on ; and the German Society of Maryland 
are aware of that, but self-interest compels them to keep silence. They have sent last 
year drcnlars oat to Germany, to recommend them to come with money ; but they do 
not care if they are out of prison, or where they come from. It is well known any of 
the German kingdoms are very willing to empty prisons, and g^ve them five or ten dol- 
laiv along, to get rid of them ; and certainly the Bremen merehants do not care how 
they load their vessels, if they only get paid for it, if they are murderers, burglars, or 
paupers. 

I have said enough on this subject, and believe your honorable body will find them 
satisfactory enough. 

On my part, I am, very respectfully, yours, 

ABRAHAM CUYK. 

Moses Catzenstein handed in a statement, in writing, (in the Oerman 
language,) of which the following is a translation, to which he was sworn 
on the five books of Moses, (the witness being a Jew.) 

By request of the commissioners, appointed by the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the United States Senate, in regard to the importation of paupers and criminals from 
foreign countries, I would respectfully state, that I embarked in Bremen, on board the 
Bremen ship Republic, Captain Tegeler, together with about 100 other passengers, in the 
course of the summer of 1843, and arrived in Baltimore about the middle of Decein- 
her of the same year ; that among the above passengers were 28 ciiminals, sent out 
of the country by their respective governments, and accompanied by a police officer 
until the ship was fiurly at sea, when each of these 88 persons were handed a certain 
sum of money by the police officer, and he then left the ship with the pilots and the 
ship proceeded on her voyage— her port of destination being Baltimore, in Maryland, 
United States of America. Nearly all the persons alluded to are now in Baltimore. 

He knows a criminal, exclusive of those mentioned in his statement, who was tran- 
sported to this country, from the neighborhood from which he (Catzenstein) came, for 
drunkenness and robbery; and that said criminal is now in t^s city. The witness 
5 
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redded in the cminty of liowenttein, in the kingdom of Hanover. The name of the 
eriminal alluded to is Avguat Muniell. 

Loring D. Chapman, of the city of New York, an editor^ aged forty- 
eiz years, answered thus : 

The person who constnicted the machine for destroying the life of Lonis Philippe m 
now a resident of this city. I know of several other matancea, by inlbrmatioii ; aome 
of these came of 1837. I haye examined the subject, and am poaseaaed of infintuation 
of frequent instances of this kind. The oommunicationa from the American Gonanls at 
Bremen and Leipdc, to Mr. Woodbury, contain the fiicta in reference to the deportatioD 
of foreign convicts. 

Samuel J. Bobbins testified as follows : 

« I believe that foreign convicts have been introduced into this eonntiy. This belief 
is founded upon inquiriea made and papers read by me upon this subject, in die alma* 
house of this city and district ; in which establishment I have had meana of aoqniriog 
information, bein^ and having been for the last foar years * Secretary of the Ouatdiani 
of tfie Poor for the city of Phfladelphia, district of Southwark, and the townahipa of the 
Northern Liberties and Penn ;' but I cannot now specify the particular inforoutiOB cr 
the particular documents on which my belief is founded. I recollect that oaa of the 
panpera in this alms-house acknowledged to me that he had been a convict afanad, and 
we sent him back to Bremen, at his own request" 

To the sixth interrogatory annexed to said commission — ^he answering^ 
says: 

In answer to this interrogatory the deponent says : I have no other knowledge ^tust 
sndi as may be contained in the following narration : The number of immigranta which 
arrived at the port of Philadelphia above two years of age, for the year ending tfaa lH 
of January, 1845, was 4,478 ; of which number about 100 have been admitted aa pau- 
pers. The population of the alms-house, on the 11th of January, 1845, consisted as 
-follows: 

Whites, persons bom in foreign countries, . • • 920 

Whites, persons bom in the United States, ... 713 

Blacks, persons bom in foreign countries, • • • 12 

Blacks, persons bom in the United States, ... 200 

Total population, 1^1 

George W. Smith, of Philadelphia, testified as follows : 
When I resided in Edinburgh, Scotland, in the years 1834, 1836, 1836, and 1887» I 
visited the poor-house of the West Kirk parish (which parish contains 71^000 inhah^ 
tants) in company with Mr. Whigham, one of the directors. He showed me a number 
of boys, paupers, whom they intended to send out to Canada, via New York, in oider 
to benefit them, and to save expense to the parish. These boys did not exoeed a dona 
in number, to the best of my recollection. J was informed that the piailic^ waa 
common. 

When I returned to the U. States, I saw frequent noticea in the New Yovk joumalf of 
young vagrants or paupers fiom the poor-house being arrested in New Yodl(, wham ii 
appeared they had remained, instead of proceeding to Canada, aa intended. :Of tlieae 
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arrests I know nothing, trat from those journals ; nor do I know that those boy* were 
the very indiyidaale I had seen and examined in Edinburgh ; but, from the description 
c^iven of them in said joumak, I verily believe they were. The practice is uo doubt 
beneficial to the Soo'teh parish, and would be to the boys, if a power of coercion existed to 
compel them to proceed to Canada, (after their arrival in New York, where there is no 
control over them,) ae the directot informed me that places had been procured for them 
in that province. 

In European newspapers, when I was abroad, I repeatedly read acoonnts of the con- 
viction of criminals, and that their sentences were commuted, on condition that they 
should leave the country and go to the United States of America. This was a frequent 
rubject of conversation among Americans abroad, and as a matter of course excited an 
indignation. I road these accounts chiefly in extracts from the newspapers of Grermany, 
introduced into the papers of France and England. 

George Henry Poulsen, aged fifty-two years, agent, residing in the 
city of New York, answered thus : 

I know of many instances where convicts have been pardoned and sent to this coun* 
try at the expense of the goveinment by which they were pardoned. Ten or twelve 
Fuch cases have eome to my knowledge, and I know a case where four on board tA one 
vessel were sent from a house of correction, in the dukedom of Brunswick. These I 
know of my own personal knowledge, having seen an endorsement on the passports, 
that the persons were convicts, transported by a guard from station to station to the 
frontier, where they are taken by an agent of the ship from the police oflScer to the 
vessel in which they are embarked. The instances which came to my knowledge oc- 
curred vrithin the last three yean ; a large number of the GemMuis, arriving here soon 
after, became chargeable for their support to the city or to their bondsmen. Such instances 
we have very frequently ; they call on me for aid immediately. There are also very 
numerous instances of foreign paupers, sometimes from the poor-houses, in other in- 
stances supported by the communes, being shipped to this port. This importation of 
paupers has increased very much during the last year ; they are sent hero to save the 
expense of supporting them in Europe by the public authorities, at the puUic expense ; 
some of these persons, frequently owing to their having been bonded, are not received in. 
the alms-houses ; and, not being aided by their bondsmen, very often become street beggars. 

Dr. Charles Wittig deposed as follows : 

Tama native of Germany. I reside now in Philadelphia, and am a citizen of the 
United States. I have no personal knowledge of the importation of convicts into t|iii 
country from Europe, by order of any European government; but I have received a 
letter, addressed to me because I was a member of the German Immigrant Society, 
written by a gentleman who signs himself J. G. St. Lange, and who writes- from Alle- 
ghany county, Indiana township, (Pennsylvania,) under date of 2d January, 1845. 

The letter was then produced, the substance of which, accurately ren- 
dered, is as follows : 

" I perceive in the Pittsburg Courier of the 25th December, 1844, copied from the 
pages of the Philadelphia Democrat, which paper had taken it from the Americau 
papers in the English language, that Frederick List, Esq., Consul at Wurtcmberg, had 
written from Leipaic, that the German governments not only were designing to send 
oir their paupers, but also their criminals, to the United States. That this has occurred 
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for several yean, I ean testiff and prore. This did not aatoniih me, Imt I njoUct that 
we are determined eameetly to oppose it, and I inlbim yon of my knoirfedge on the 
subject On the SOth of July, 1837, I traTelled from my home, the dukedom of 
Schwarttbnrg Sondezshaasen. From another Tillage, the magistracy desired to place 
under my care a person who had several times stolen, and who was a great harden to 
the community, and they were anxious to get rid of him. I reftised the aarviee, but the 
magistracy then took a trustworthy messenger, who conducted him to Biemen, with 
sixty-five Prussian dollars, and transferred him immediately to a captain of a vessel, 
who was to pay the balance of the money, deducting charges to him, on hia arrival in 
America. This man had already sailed when I arrived at Bremen. I sailed with the 
ship Johannes, Captain Seogstake. The sailors of the ship told me, that on their first 
voyage in that year, no less than fourteen out of the 8axe Weimar prison had been sent 
over in their ship, and each one, on his arrival in Baltimore, reeeived from Captain 
Sengstake ten dollars." 

Recently I met a (Serman from Sondershausen, who was teaching schod in Alleghany 
town, and who had been formerly secretary of a court I was much surprised at n^eet- 
ing him. He gave me many reasons why he had left Germany. Bobeequently, another 
person from Sondershausen told me that he had been convicted of poaching. On this 
account he was deposed from his office, and sentenced to two years imprisonmedt, dar- 
ing which time he begged to be permitted to come to America, and this was very cheer- 
frilly granted to him. This a letter to me last spring confirms. He is not, however, 
permitted to return to Germany. It is my desire that the committee, as soon as pes- 
nble, would discover means by which this evil could be prevented. 

Lawrence Herberti of the city of Philadelpliia, deposed as follows : 

I am, myself, a native of Bavaria; was bom in the year 1811, and have resided iii 
the United States nearly twelve years, and have been naturalized about eight I am 
now, and have been for a year and a half, agent, appointed by the German Immigrant 
Society, to procure employment for destitute immigrants from Germany. 

It is my opinion and belief, founded upon my observation, that foreign criminals have 
been introduced into the United States, from some of the States of Germany, by autho- 
rity of governments or cities. When I have, on several occasions, visited vessels just 
arrived at this port, and have inquired, as is my duty, as to the character of different 
passengers, I have been told, on one occasion, by several immigrants, that men have 
been brought and shipped under the guard of armed police— this was a ship from Bre- 
men ; this was last summer a year. On another occasion, which was the last, that of 
the ship Philadelphia, Captain Graves, from Bremen, which arrived about six weeks 
ago, a young man was pointed out to me as having come from a house of correction at 
Brunswick ; his name was Charles Papenberg. This is the same man .who has, within 
a few days, been arrested in this city, and is now in custody on a very heinous charge 
of murder. Since his arrest, I directed a man to go to the office of the mayor, by whom 
he was arrested, and examine his passport, which was found to be in complete order. 
But I do not attach importance to this ; for if the government abroad would send him 
here, it would of course furnish him a passport. I have heard of many cases of con- 
victs being here ; they have been pointed out to me. 

Generally, almost always, in these cases, where I have obtained employment for per- 
sons of this character, they have turned out badly. It is the general opinion of the 
respectable Gknmans of this city, that foreigpi convicts are introduced into this country. 
They are very anxious to put a stop to audi a practice, and have had several meetings 
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on die lulject ; and I am very glad to have had an opportonitj of grnng my teitimony 
on the subject. It ia & matter in which respectable naturalised citiwns are much interested. 

Samuel Ellenger, beiog a Jew, was sworn on the five books of Moses, 
and answered : — 

A person in the employment of the witness stated to witness, that a &mily had been 
sent from a penitentiary in Germany, the money to pay die passage having been far- 
nished by the village in which they resided ; and has heard of many soch cases, and 
knows some himself. Knows one case in which a deranged man was sent to this country 
by his relations, who were wealthy. Money was raised in Baltimore, and the deranged 
man sent back to his connections. 

Zenon Cayelier, of New Orleans, deposed and said : — 

That there is no doubt of the introduction into the United States of a large number 
of vagabonds and criminals, coming from foreign countries ;[ Aat Meunier and Qnenissit 
came to New Orleans after their condemnation for the crime of regicide, and after tibeir 
punishment had been commuted to perpetual baniriiment by the French King; that he 
has been assured that the last-named criminal obtained a certificate of naturalisation, 
and that he votod at the elections in the year 1844. 

Morean Forrest, Esq., United States Marshal for the district of Mary- 
land, made the following statement in writing, to which he was sworn : — 

In the year 1833, 1 came passenger in a vessel from the city of Kingston, Uand of 
'Jamaica, bound for New Orleans, Louisiana. On board of said vessel there were fimr- 
teen or fifteen steerage passengers. One of them was a man of sixty years of age, who 
had, accordmg to his own account, been in Bonaparte's army. He had a cross on one 
arm, and a bullet immediately under the skin, near the wrist of the other. So super- 
ficial was the bullet, that I was desirous of cutting it out He refused to permit me, 
stating that, when he was with the Spaniards, the f-U) cross always gave him bread 
and butter upon its exhibition, and the bullet the same when he met with an old soldier 
or sailor. The captain, whose name was Edwards, told me that he had received from 
the corporate authorities of Kingston, one doubloon for each of the steerage passen- 
gers. I confidently assert, and verily believe, they were not only paupers, but of the 
worst dye. 

Henry Caton appeared, and was sworn on tiie five books of Moses, (he 
being a Jew,) and gave the following answers to interrogatories pro- 
pounded to him : — 

Has known persons in Bavaria sent by government to this country for state offences; 
and has heard, whilst in Europe, that criminals have been sent to this country from 
Bavaria and Hanover, but has no knowledge of the fru;t h^Tn«<^f. Has known a collec- 
tion to be made to send a poor person to the United States. 

Samael Cohen was sworn on the five books of Moses, (he being a 
Jew,) and gave the following answers to interrogatories propounded to 
him: — 

It is a practice in Germany for the government to give passports to criminals and 
paupers, directing that they shall proceed direct to America, and forbidding their 
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remaining in Germany. During the last acaMin, witneas aavr a perMm, who had just 
arriTed in thia dty from Grermany, who had a ciiminal'a paaiport, auch aa haa been 
mentioned; and the naid person was afterwards arretted for crime committed in this 
dty. 

Miss Amelia Blogg was sworn on the five books of Moses, (she being 
a Jewess.) She gave the following answers to interrogatories pro- 
pounded to her : — 

I arrived here from Bremen, as a passenger, on board the ship RepaMie, on the tSd 
of December, 1843. There were about twenty-five persons on board, nnder the care 
of a police officer, but whether they were criminals or paupers I do not know. I have 
frequently heard that persons charged with crime have been sent to this country. One 
of the passengers (a man) on board the ship Republic, stated that he had been put in 
prison for two years, diarged with murder, when he was sent to thia country. Another 
of the passengers on said ship stated that he had been impriaoned for shooting a man 
whilst hunting; and that he either broke out of prison and came to the countiy or 
was sent here, witness is not certain which. The witness further states, that a man, 
hia wife, two sons, and three or four daughters, were sent from the dty of Hanover to 
New York, about four years since, for having committed repeated robbeiiea^ The half 
of their expenses for commg over were paid by the government of Hanover, and the 
other half by a congregation in that dty. 

Some time after these disclosares, Geo. H. Ooandie, Esq., American 
consal at Basle, Switzerland, addressed the following letter to the New 
York city anthorities, in which he apprised them that the evil of sending 
paupers and criminals into this country was on the increase. To counter- 
act this shameful practice, Mr. Goundie translated and caused to be pub- 
lished in Switzerland and Germany, the act of the New York legislature, 
requiring that '' owners, captains and agents^ give a guarantee, that such 
immigrants as they may land at New York, shall not fall a charge to the city 
or State, within two years after their arriyal." The following is an extract 
of his letter to the New York authorities, dated Basle, March 27, 1846 : — 

Town authorities and cantonal governments have been in the habit of aendmg their 
paupers to the United States, merely securing them a passage to New York and not 
providing them with a cent to proceed inland after their arrival. Since the pablication 
of this act, those that had been sent this spring had money sent after them, and othere 
that are about being shipped, are now provided with sufficient meana to cany them to 
the West They do it, not for the good of the individuals or for the benefit of the 
country where they are going, but being fearful that, not provided with means to carry 
them into the interior, after arriving at New York, they might be refused a passage 
and returned to them by the American Government. It is out of the question to pot a 
stop to it entirely ; yet I think I have succeeded in relieving the city of New York from 
the offence of maintaining Swiss and German paupers for the future, as they will come 
prepared hereafter to pay their way to the Far West. Immigration this year win £ir 
exceed any previous years ; and I am convinced if I had not taken this measure, your 
city would have again been overrun by these destitute paupers, who, when winter came, 
would have to be provided for in your alms-houses and hospitals. With high regard, 
your humble servant, 

G. H. GOUNDIE, U. 8. Consul in Switierland. 
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Daring the administration of President Polk, some pains seem to have 
been taken bj Mr. Buchanan, as Secretary of State, to obtain information 
in regard to the immigration to this country from Europe. Hon. 
A. Dudley Mann was commissioned to proceed to Europe, and a part of 
bis instructions appear to have been to collect all the information on this 
subject which could be deemed important to arrive at correct conclusions. 
In compliance with these instructions he visited the ports of western 
Europe, and communicated to the State Department the result of his 
investigations, in a letter, dated Bremen, Germany, September 13, 1847, 
which was afterwards communicated to Congress and ordered to be pub- 
lished. It is a document filled with valuable and interesting information 
on the subject, though, it must be confessed, if his views on other 
branches of the subject are not more to be relied on than those in relation 
to the deportation of convicts and paupers, its value may be considered 
materially lessened. He says, however, that '' it is a common practice in 
Ireland for landlords to contribute pecuniary assistance to their more 
worthless tenants, in order to get rid of them, to enable them to immi- 
grate to Canada," and that he '' was informed at Limerick that several 
families had been forwarded in like manner frojn that port to the United 
States." But, nevertheless these facts were disclosed to him, he expresses 
the opinion that " this custom, as relates to our country, does not prevail 
to any considerable extent" — an opinion which developments at our 
main seaports during the last few years have shown to be erroneous. 
Kotwithstanding his confident opinion to the contrary, it is undoubtedly 
true, as the Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline, for October, 
1854, states, that we are receiving from foreign countries constant and 
alarming accessions to our criminal population, and that however appro- 
priate and adequate our penal and reformatory institutions may be for the 
exigencies of our own community, we are ill prepared to take care of 
BGores and hundreds of mature, accomplished, callous villains, sent to us 
from the overflowing prisons of the old world. They not only constitute 
a large item in the aggregate of our prison population, but they exercise 
a prodigious influence in training, instructing and encouraging those who 
are yet novices in crime. An English scape-gallows will show an adroit- 
ness in the commission and concealment of crime and in eluding officers 
of justice, which our native rogues rarely approach. We have often 
seen official documents in which the transportation of rogues to our 
country is recognized as a legitimate policy of European governments. 
We subjoin a late specimen, which we have every reason to believe 
genuine : — 
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CIRCULAR. 
No. 1398.] Lugi (lfe4SfMiM), JfartA 14, 1864. 

Imiiiigmits tn the Unitad Stoteg. TraiisporUtion^--OenUeiiieii : The tmii|wrli ftr 
immigrants lor the United States will take their departora from Antwerp. A laige 
number of vessels are prepared already to leave at various periods of this month. A 
certain number of liberated prisoners from Vilrorde, and from several pO(n>hoiins 
(depot de mendicete), are on tiie point of departing. The price of the pnwigo, dl 
eaqpenses included, is 180 fivncs, which sum should be paid in advance at the bureau of 
the governor of the province. I beg of you to let me know as soon as possible if your 
district has any passengers to be forwarded. Each individual should be eent to the jail 
(maison d'arret) of Antwerp, and have in his poss ess ion simply a oertificata on tha Al- 
lowing model : ** The Burgomaster of the district of , Province of Liege^ Bel- 
gium, certifies that ■ (give the age, place of birth, parentage,) is unmazkad." 
The departure will take place during the year, eveiy fortnight 

The Commissaiy of the Arrondissement, TH. FLECHET. 

To the Burgomaster and Council of . 

Oq the 23d of Jannary, 1866, James Cooper, of Pennsylyania, sabmit- 
ted the following resolutions in the TTnited States Senate, in presenting 
which he made an able speech, showing the extent of the importation of 
foreign criminals and paupers, and the evils resulting therefrom to oar 
country and its institutions, but the Senate took no further action upon 
the subject :— 

Eeiolvedf That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, respactfiilly 
requested to cause the Secretary of State and the Secretary of the Treasury, respectively, 
to communicate to the Senate such information as may be contained in their seveni 
Departments, relating to the transportation of convicts and paupers into the Unitad 
States from foreign countries, and what agency the governments to which they belong 
have had in sending them hither. Also, such information as they may possess relative 
to the voluntary immigration into the United States of the above classes, the numbars 
of each that have arrived here within the last two years, whether voluntary or thzongh 
the compulsory agency of their respective governments. 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and the same is hereby, instractad 
to inquire what legislation, if any, be necessary to prevent the governments of foreign 
countries from transporting into the United States convicts and paupers. Also, whether 
any, and what, legislation is necessary to prevent the voluntary immigration into tha 
United States from foreign countries of either of the above classes of persons. 

The following are extracts from his speech, delivered on the occa^on : 

I presume, Mr. President, Senators are aware that a policy, which scarcely seeks con- 
cealment, prevails amongst several of the States of continental Europe, in virtue of 
which, convicted and unconvicted criminals and paupers are transported to the Unitad 
States, at the expense, and by the direction of their governments. This policy, whkb 
is as ui^ust as it is unfriendly, should be put an end to by legislation, if it cannot ha 
accomplished by negotiation. Nations in amity with us have no right to make of the 
United States a penal colony ; yet they are becoming so, by the toleration with whidi 
our government has regarded the practice of sending hither paupers and felons. There 
is scarcely an immigrant ship which arrives in our ports that is not, to some extant, 
freighted with this kind of cargo. This has long been an evil ; but latteriy it has in- 
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creased in magnitude, and to inch an extent aa to be juatly regarded with alarm. But 
a month or two ance, a single Yeaael landed in New York ISO panpen, and 16 or 16 
conTicta, wearing* aa the badges of their oonyiction and guilt, chains upon their limbs* 
More recently, another vessel, freighted with a similar cargo, was wrecked on (BaUe 
Island, from whence the passengers were carried to Halifiuc, and from Halifax were 
brought to New York, by the way of Bostop. By an affidavit made by one of these 
passengers, it appears that they are natives of Switxwland, who, being unable to sup> 
port themselves at home, were sent hither at the expense of the municipality to which 
they belonged. The following is the affidavit : 

<* City and County of New Yorkj aa. .* Wo, the undersigned, being duly sworn, do 
depose and say out, that we and our families, whose number is correctly taken down 
opposite to our names, on the foot of this affidavit, are natives of Switzerland ; that they 
were poor in thek own country aiid could not support themselves there any longer ; 
that therefore the mayor of their village has paid thieir passage money direct to New 
York, and that therefore their passage money has not been paid by those deponents ; 
that they embarked at Antwerp on board the ship Arcadia, which vessel was intended 
for New York, but wrecked at Sable Island ; that they sailed from Boston on board the 
passenger steamboat State of Maine, and arrived in the port of New York on board 
the said steamer, on the 8d day of January, 1866 ; that they are now quite destitute and 
without any means for support, except from commissioners of immigration ; and further 
they do not say. 

[Here follow signatures.] 

« Sworn before me this tenth day of January, 1855. 

"EDWARD CA88EHLY, 
" Commimontr of Dudi." 

But this is not the only case of the kind. Lately (so lately tiutt they have probably 
not yet arrived) the Sardinian government sent over, in a national vessel, (the Degennes, 
man-of-war,) 30 or 40 convicts, men of desperate fortunes and lives ; old convicts, who 
wiU here become schoolmasters of vice and learned professors of crime. The Tri- 
bune has the following paragraph in relation to the subject : 

** Information has been received here, from a private source worthy of the highest 
confidence, to the effect that the 34 persons in question are not mere political offenders, 
but are convicted criminals of the most dangerous description, taken from the prisons 
of that country.'' 

Thus we see, Mr. President, that it is not only thriftless paupers who are sent hither 
to add to the burden of our poor4aw8, and stand between native misfortune and the 
relief provided for it by diarity. Felons, convicte, deep-dyed in crime, are sent to this 
country by their govemmento, to practice their infomous industry, and inoculate our pe(> 
pie veith the vices of the Old Worid. 

It is a common practice amongst several of the States of oontuiental Europe to auc- 
tion off to the lowest bidder their paupers, and, in some instances, the inmates of th«r 
prisons and penitentiaries. Agento of the great passenger lines of packet ships are main- 
tained in these States for the purpose of making arrangemento with the rounidpal 
authorities of the various towns, for the removal of their paupen to Antwerp, JBremen, 
Havre, or other seaport towns, with a view to then: transportation to the United States. 
In England, or rather Ireland, a similar practice is pursued ; and Miss Dix, amiable, 
benevolent, and philanthropic as she has proved herself to be, by a life of devotion to 
tho interests of suffering and unfortanate humanity, writes to her friends in this country 
from Ireland, where she is now sojourning, in terms of indignation, excited by witness- 
ing the practices of the English government, in pouring upon our shores tLe polluted 
population of their hospitals, alms-houses and prisons. 

Mr. President, it is time that a stop should bo put to these practices on the part of the 
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Kovcmtnento uf Europe. If it cannot be eflerted by negotiatioa, aurelj we h«v9 tbe 
power to do it bv legislation. The inherent right of every commiimty to protect ilKlf . 
against the contagion of vice and crime, as well as of disease, will hardly be queationed. 
We have oar Qnarantine laws to protect us against the introduction of amall-poz, cho- 
lera, and other kinds of pestilence ; and these laws we enforce even to the detriment 
of commerce. But hitherto we have neglected to guard ourselvee against a more de- 
structive pestilence than small-pox or cholera. While our seaports and the gates ef 
our cities and towns have been closed against the contagion of disease, they have been 
opened wide to admit the more iiital contagion which is flowing upon us, in the shape 
of pauperism and crime, from the ])riBons and lamr-houses of Europe. We dread fever 
and the plague, anfl endeavor to exclude 'them, while '* the pestilence which walkcth ill 
darkness and blighteth at mid-day," has been suffered to enter without let or hindranee. 
It is time we should opea uur eyes and look the evil in the &ce ; we should ezamiae 
our prison and alms-house statistics, and provide a remedy, cost what it may. 

An insult to our flag, by a failure to salute it with the required number of guns, a rcAiaal 
to indemnify a citizen for a wrong committed on his person or property, or the neglect of 
some point of national etiquette by a foreign government, is always followed by a demaad 
for explanation and apdogy ; and if explanation be denied, our national pride takei fire, and 
war, ultima ratio reguntf the last argument of kings, is immediately threatened. 'Btit 
against emptying upon us the contents of hospitals, and houses of refuge, and priM»i% we 
have nothing to object ; we are tamely acquiescent, for fear, probably, that oppodtmi 
might be construed into hostility to other classes of immigrant foreigners, whose Totesinay 
be esteemed necessary to the success of this party or that. Operated' on by motives eo 
unworthy and unmanly, American statesmen and legislators have stood by, with 
folded arms, and permitted the foirest heritage that Heaven has ever veachaafod to 
a people, to be overrun by the inmates of foreign prisons, and the corrupted and impd* 
verished hordes of foreign capitals. I am willing that this country should coatiaue to 
be the asylum of the oppressed of every land ; that out of its abundance the Tirtnoiis 
needy should be fed as heretofore ; that in its institutions they should flnd protection 
for person and property. But, Mr. President, the time has come when the door of ad- 
mission should be closed forever against all settled and legalized paupers, and all persona 
convicted or suspected of crime, who shall be sent hither through the agency of their 
respective governments. If a stop be not speedily put to tiiis kind of immigratkmy the 
fountains of public morality will be corrupted, and the public safety compromised. CSu 
it be otherwise, when those who are brought here are tho vicious, the turbulent — ooa- 
spirators against order, pickpockets, thieves, burglars, and murderers 1 These people 
are tho stuff of which mobs are made ; they are the class which invade the parity pf die 
ballot-box, interfere with the freedom of tbe elective franchise, and disturb public order. 

In the great cities of the republic, in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore^ ,8t. 
Louis, and New Orleans, the evib which have grown out of the admission of these 
classes of immigrants have become gigantic — frightful. Not only have the izresolBtv 
and timid become alarmed at the magnitude of the mischief which threatens the paUie 
peace and endangers the public morals, but firm-minded and far-sighted statesmen have 
seen and appreciated the imminence of the danger, and the necessity for prompt and 
energetic measures to arrest it. 

I am aware, Mr. President, that it is not fully within the constitutional competency of 
Congress or of the General Government, to provide what might be regarded as an ade- 
quate remedy for the mischiefii but too likely to grow out of these organintiana. Tbe 
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Preudent of the United States hat but a modified oontrol over the volafiteen and other 
militia of the sererai States. To the Stiites, therefore, and tlie Goremore of the States, 
it belongs to remedy the present existing evil. But Congress, also, has a duty to 
perform in reference to this sabject, by providing, as fiir as possible, against the admission 
into the country of those dangerous and desperate men who come here from foreign 
work-houses and prisons by the cumpulsoiy agency of the governments to which they . 
belong. If an adequate security against the future transportation of this class of men 
inte the countiy cannot be provided by negotiation, it should be done by legislation* 
Congress has the power to make such regulations as will measurably at least dose the 
door against the admission of this class of immigrants ; and it wfll be recreant to one 
of its highest duties if it should fail to exercise it Not only is the oonruption of the 
public morals to be apprehended from the admission of these men, but the public peace 
and security are likewise endangered by it Private property, health, lifo, morals, repu- 
tation, every thing dear to communities and individuals, is endangered by receiving this 
class of men. Is it not time, Mr. President, in view of such fricts as these, that the 
most vigorous measures should be adopted to prevent the country frt>m becoming a mere 
penal colony of the governments of Europe 1 Hating our institutions, and jealous of the 
unexampled progress of the nation in wealth, power, and greatness, yet afr^d to assail 
us openly, does not their conduct, in this respect, almost look as if it were the result of 
a determination on their part to oorrupt the fountains of our prosperity by sapping the 
morals of our people 1 For a &r less offence than that which is continnaliy being com- 
mitted against us by the governments of continental Europe, war would be justifiable. 
But to this extremity we need not proceed. There are other remedial means less costly, 
and more effectual, if not to punish the offending governments, at least to prevent the 
recurrence of the offence ; and to these we must have resort if we would stay the flood 
of pauperism and crime flowing in upon us frt)m the Old World. 

And who, Mr. President, permit me to ask, will resist the attempt, or be offended at 
its success? Will the honest foreigner — who comes, bonajtde, to escape oppression at 
home and enjoy liberty here— object because we refrise to permit the asylum which he 
has sought as a home for himself and his children, to become the refuge of thieyes and 
murderers, or the thriftless inmates of European work-houses ? Our advantage and the 
advantage of our children will be his advantage and the advantage of his children, from 
generation to generation. Him, therefore, we cannot oflend by pursuing the course 
which the national safety demands. Who, then, will complain ? It is easy to answer : 
Those who will complain are the unfeeling, but calculatuig despots who send hither, by 
|.ompukion, the wretched and miserable inmates of thieir alms-houses and hospitals, re- 
duced to poverty and want, and afilicted by disease through the burdens and hardships 
occasioned by unjust wars, waged for conquest or to gratify pride. They will complain, 
(but not openly,) because, instead of fifty shillings paid per hesid for transporting pau- 
pers to this country, treble that sum will be required to maintain them at home. 
Another class may also object to the measures which we may take for our own se- 
curity — I mean the convicts and felons, who will be left to expiate their crimes in the 
solitude of native prisons, instead of pursuing a career of prosperous villany here, be- 
cause their rulers will not dare to turn them loose at home, though willing to do it here. 

But, Mr. President, there is still another dass that has a right to complain of the 
tardiness of the Government in arresting this evil ; and they do complain, and with 
justice, of the composure with which the Government looks on and sees the public 
burdens increased, morals endangered, and the peace and order of society menaced. 
They complain, also, and with reason, that, in consequence of the admission of a das8 
o{ immigrants, who become a charge on the community "from the monrent of their 
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laading, their bbor ii vnduly taxed, end dieir eeniiiigs, Intended far the mp|»rt 
of their own fiuniiiee, appropriated to a parpoee that woold be nnneceMaiy if the 
Gofemment would perform its daty properly. 

It ia not only the American laborer that raflera from the canaep to whidi I hate !•• 
ferred. The foreigner, who has come hither, voluntarily, to take advantage of the ben^ 
fits of a free Government, ia equally a auHerer. Hia labor, aa well aa the Inbor of hm 
native neighbor, ii taxed, and the reward of hia indoatiy enrtailed in the-pajUMBt of 
poor-ratei, and other levies for the maintenance of alma-houaea and hospitals. « 

No one, Bfr. President, would object to contributions levied for the support of the 
unfortunate poor of their own community, or thoae afflicted by diaeaae. Bat eveiy 
community should support its own paupera and provide for the comforts of its- own indi- 
gent sick. In Great Britain, one parish is not bound to support the poor of anotlMr ; 
much less the poor of other countries. And such is the law in most of the Statea of the 
Union. But by the unfriendly and dishonest practicea of foreign govemmenta, the 
industzy of our own dtixens, natives and naturalised, is taxed to supp(»t foreign pan- 
pers, sent hither in violation alike of comity and justice. 

AboQt the first of January, 1855, Mayor Wood, of New York city, 
addressed President Pierce on the same subject, calling his attention to 
the eyil, and inyoking the action of Qovemirient to remedy it He also 
addressed a message to the New York city councils on the subject The 
following is an extract from his message : 

« It has long been the practioe of many governments on the continent of Europe, to 
get rid of convicts and paupers by sending them to this country, and most generally to 
this port The increase of crime here can be traced to this cause rather than to deftct 
in the criminal laws, or their administration. An examination of the criminal and 
pauper records, shows conclusively that it is but a small proportion of these unfortunates 
who are natives of this country. One of the very heaviest burdens we bear ia the sap- 
port of these people, even when considering the direct cost ; but when estimmting die 
evil influences upon society, and the contaminating effect upon all who come vrithin the 
range of their depraved minds, it becomes a matter exceedingly serious, and demandiBg 
immediate and complete eradication. I know of no subject of more importance; 
certainly we have the power to protect this dty ag^st the landing of so vile an addii- 
tion to our population ; the health, as well as the life and property of the people ftr ■ 
whom you legislate, requires some action at your hands. I am confident the General 
Government will listen to any representations from you relating to it, and interpose its 
national authority in our behalf On the 2nd instant, I made this grievance the snlgect 
of an official communication to the President of the United States." 

He also addressed onr Ministers, Charges d' Affaires, Consols and other 
official representatives in Europe, invoking their aid and co-operation to 
prevent the evil, in reply to which he received communications from them, 
some of which have been published. Dr. J. G. Flugel, U. S. Consul at 
Leipsic, Saxony, on receiving the circular, forwarded a copy and trans- 
lation to the Baron Beust, the Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, 
soliciting information on the subjects referred to. The Baron, in his re* 
ply, says : " The Government of Saxony have never immigrated their 
paupers or criminal offenders, either to North America or any other 
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conntry. Such a thing has not been thooght of. Immigration from here 
is not of Terj frequent occurrence, and the immigrants do not belong to 
the agricultural class of the population. There is no law here against 
immigration. There is only a surveillance oyer the immigration agents, 
who have to be recommended by a commercial house of high standing in 
Hamburg and Bremen, and who give bonds before they are permitted to 
engage in that business. The Leipsic Consul adds, that in one of his 
epistolary communications to the State Department at Washington, he 
said : '' Beware of the German immigrants ; their intention is, to form a 
new (State of) Germany, which unquestionably may prove most detri- 
mental to the American Union, especially in a political point of yiew." 
Dr. Flugel has also forwarded the following communications to Mayor 
Wood, which he received, in reply to his inquiry, from the National 
Society of German Immigration in Leipsic. It will be seen that a fbtnk 
admission is made respecting the character of many of the immigrants to 
this country, which fully endorses the opinions expressed both by Senator 
Cooper and Mayor Wood, and not only justifies but demands the most 

stringent remedy. 

Leipsic, June 4, 1855. 

It cannot be denied that for some time the governments of some States, and also the 
authorities of several commonities, have deemed it convenient to free themselves from 
their panpers by shipping them to the United States. It is also notorious that criminals, 
after having suffered punishment, have in the same manner been transported to the United 
States, with the view to free the community of them forever. In consequence of this, a 
system <^ economy was adopted productive of unavoidable evils, as they (the immigrants) 
were supplied merely v?ith money sufficient for the payment of their passages, and heaoe»<m 
their arrival at distant ports, being destitute of aU means of support, they were compelled 
immediately to apply for aid, and were, therefore, regarded as very unwelcome visitors. 

These practices are certainly as inhuman as they are imprudent, but the goveniment 
of Saxony has not at any time had recourse to this system of economy. 

We have been thoroughly acquainted with the immigration affiurs of Germany for the 
last eight years, during which time not a single case which could implicate the Kingdom 
oi Saxony in such action has ever come within our knowledge. On the contrary, it is a 
subject of regret to us that, with very few exceptions, the greater pert of those who immi- 
grate from Saxony are composed chiefly of the wealthier class of our people and our 
best mechanics. We, therefore, instead of gaining, are put to a loss of millions of doUan, 
and of the best portion of our honest and most valuable citizens. 

As it appears the Crerman immigration to the United States is becoming too powerful 

and troublesome, you may assure the American authorities that a speedy change in this 

respect is unavoidable. The decrease of immigration in general, and to North America 

in particular, during the last year, has become so apparent that we are warranted in . 

asserting that the immigration of this year will not be half so numerous as that of .last 

year. The seaports present quite a desolate a^^arance at the usual time of immigration, 

but Ihc accounta which we receive from all the interior parts of Germany, of the great 

change in immigrration, is still mora remarkable. Hundreds of thousands who intended 

to immigrate have entirely abandoned the notion. Mo«t respectfully, 

The Directors of the National Society of Oennaa Immiiration. 

A.saULTZB 
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LeipMkt June 9, 1855. 

I beg lea^a to add a few remarks to the Bubject of our Tcrbal convenation. 

It cannot be denied that European governments and principalities have been in the 
practice of freeing themselves from their paupers, and even of their more or less goOty 
criminals, by sending them to America and paying the cost of their voyage to the seapoiti 
and the passage from there to America, without making provirion for the wants of this 
unhappy class of people to enable them to commence an honest trade. 

Without any means of support, they become a burden to the authorities abrdM, and 
it is to be wondered at that measores hare not, ere this, been taken to pat a atop to this 
practice. 

But I am happy to state that our fatheriand, Saxony, is free from such an imputation. 
The immigrants from here were all powerful, wealthy, and industrious people, supplied 
with means, yes, even wealth, such as I could only see come here with a feeling of sad- 
nesis, and such as America will receive with open arms. 

For myself, I have never taken part in the above-mentioned afiura, and wonld not 
give my sanction. 

Accept the assurance of my highest eeteem» from yours, 

GEORGE 8GHREIDER, 
General Agent for the German Immigration. 

On the I4th of Febraary, 1855, Major Wood addressed the followiog' 
letter to the Belgian Consal at New York, in relation to the Belgian pau- 
pers referred to by Senator Cooper in his speech in the IT. S. Senate, 
and also a communication on the same subject to the Commissioners of 
Immigration : — 

Mayor^$ Office, New York, Feb, 14. 

8n : — ^After mature deliberation and an examination of the testimony taken beftie 
Justice Bogart, together with additional information from the ALmeriean Coosol tit 
Antwerp, just received, I am reluctantly forced to the conclusion that the persona now 
in the city prison, who came as immigrant passengers by the ship Rochambean, fiom 
Antwerp, are not of a character to be permitted to go at large in this city or in this 
country; and while we cannot set them at libery, we cannot longer retain them in 
custody. Some measures must be adopted at once to relieve the city fi^mi the expense 
of providing fer them, and at the same time to secure us from the danger of theb preaence 
abroad in the country. Therefore, as it is beyond question, fivm the evidence befbre 
me, and which is open to your examination, that they were embarked at Antwerp by 
the order and at the expense of the Belgian local authorities, I suggest that they be 
returned to their own country at the cost of the Belgian government, whose agent you 
are in this city. I sec no other resource. Humanity and justice require that they 
should no longer be retained in prison in this dty, where they have committed no oflenee; 
and self-preservation requires that we shall prevent them being set at liberty, with the 
belief that their presence would be dangerous to our property. From your high ehar^ 
acter in this city, knowledge and appreciation of our institutions, I am confident yoa 
will xx)mprehend the necessity which forces me to take this position, and promptly to 
respond to the request that these people be re-embarked for Antwerp without delay. 
I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

FERNANDO WOOD, Mdyttr. 

P. 6« — The ship Henry Read, which arrived at this port from Antwerp on the 10th 
inst, had on board six or eight of the same class of immigrants, sent by ^ Belgian 
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authorities, under th tame circarastancee as those now referred to, per Rochambeau ; 
hot my Infiyrmatioii of the fact, which ia not official, did not reach me until the 13th 
inst, when too late to take action, and they are now in our midst, to add to the crime 

and destitution which are surrounding me on all sides. 

The Commissionara of Immigration thereapon adopted the following 
preamble and resolation : — 

Whereas, Lately, more ships bringing immigrant paupers, or -other mproper persons, 
to this city, have arrived from Antwerp than any other port, therefore, 

Resotvedf That Henry W. T. Mali, the Belgian Consul at this port, be requested to 
inform his government — 1. Of the above fact. 2. That there are persons, known to 
this Commission, doing business at Antwerp, who are especially instrumental in for- 
warding all persons dangerous and injurious to society. 3. That the Commissioners 
will hereafter investigate, especially, all passengers arriving in ships coming from 
Antwerp. 

On the 28th of March, 1865, Mr. Redfield, Collector of the Port of 
New York, forwarded the following to Mayor Wood, which he received 
from the United States Oonsnl, at Znrich, Switzerland. It speaks for 
itself: 

U. 3, Consulate, Zurich^ Switzerlandy Marek dd, 1866. 

DsAii Sib — I have just been informed that the Commune of Niederwyl (Zofingen), 
in the Canton of Argovia, in Switzerland, have been forwarding 320 of their poorest 
people to the United States. They leil a few days since for Havre, with the intention 
of sailing for New York. 

Enclosed is an extract from a paper which is published in the eame Canton, and 
which f\il]y endorsee it; It says : 

« A few days since the Commune of Niederwyl, District Zo6ngen in the Canton of 
Argovia, sent 320 of their poorest people to the United States, in spite of alt 
admonition." 

I wrote to our Consul at Havre, giving him the information, and requesting him to 
ascertain the name or names of the vessels in which they were to sail,—- or had sailed^ — 
and to give you the information^ so that yon, or the city officials, could be on the look- 
out, and judge for yourselves. 

I am told that in a short time another large company is to follow from a neighboring 
district, and that all are proWded with legal passports. I shall feel it my duty, whenever 
any thmg of this kind comes to my notice, to give either the Collector, or the Mayor 
of the city information of it. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant* 

G. H. GOUNDIB. 

In addition to the multitude of facts already addnced, showing the 
extent of the immigration of foreign convicts and paupers, the following 
letter ft'om the State Department at Washington, recently published in 
the New Orleans papers, shows the means resorted to by those engaged 
in transporting them hither to avoid detection :. 
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DepaHmeni ofStmU, WaMiiglm^ Sepi. 8A ISfift. 
SiBr-^I bftTe the honor to trtnimit to yon for your infinrmation tfaa foUowiag CKtmet 
from a dof patch dated Angiiat 4, nlt^ received at tiiia Department fron Mr. A. D. 04 
United States Consul at Bremen : 

** The drculan imied by the immigration agents in the interior of Germany cantidta 
immigranla who are deformed, crippled, or maimed, Ae^ againat takias-paaaa^a to 
New York; and advise them to go by way of Baltimore, New Orleans, or Qnelwc, when 
the laws prohibiting the landing of immigrants of the above classes do not apply."* 
I am, sir, with high respect, your obedient servant, 

W. HUNTEB, Aaaiatant Secrataij. 
To the Major of New Orleans, Louisiana. ' 



CHAPTER XI. 

POWER OF COKORESS OYER IMMIORATIOK. 

How far Congress has the power, aiicler the ninth section of the Jird 
article of the United States Constitation, to regnlate, restrain, or pro* 
hibit the immigration of foreigners, or whether it has any power over tbe 
snbject, is not very well settled. That section provides that ''the 
migration or importation of sach persons as any of the States, now exist- 
ing, shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by Coi^gress 
prior to the year 1808, but a tax may be imposed on sach importation^ 
not exceeding ten dollars for each person :" and it was undoubtedly 
understood by its framers to apply altogether to slares. See JSUiotPs 
DebcUeSf vol, v. 457 to "77. And it was so construed in The Federali$i, 
the forty-second number of which, written by Mr. Madison, than whom 
no one better understood its object and intention, contains the foUowiag 
in relation to it : 

<* It were doubtleM to be wished that the power of prohibiting the importation oC 
sUmea had not been postponed until the year 180S, or rather that it had not been 
suffered to have immediate operation. But it is not difficult to aceoont either for thii 
restriction on the General Government, or for the manner in which the whole danae is 
expressed. It ought to be considered as a great point gained in &Tor of humanity, fiiat 
a period of twenty years may terminate foreTcr, within these States, a traffic which has 
so long and so loudly upbraided the barbarism of modem policy." * * * « Attempts 
have been made to pervert this clause into an objection against the Constitution, by , 
representing it on one side as a criminal toleration of an illicit practice, and on anothier 
as calculated to prevent voluntary and beneficial immigration from Europe to Ameiici. 
I mention these miaeonstntctwru not with a view to give them an answer — Ibr fMBJ 
deserve none — but as specimens of the manner and spirit in which some hate thou^t it 
to conduct their opposition to the proposed government" 
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The language med in the €oD8titotioii if, bowerer, inch m may well 
justify the question, whether it cannot olearlj and fairlj be applied to the 
importation of foreign convicts and panpers, and there are many wbo 
contend that it applies to all immigrants, conferring upon Congress the 
power to prohibit the admission of all ** snch persons," and necessarily 
including the power to admit them on such conditions as it may think 
proper to impose, which would, of course, carry with it the right of tax- 
ing them. It -was certainly deemed broad enough at the tlm^ of the 
adoption of the Constitution, notwithstanding the cavalier manner in 
which Mr. Madison dismissed the objections urged against it» to cover 
immigrants generally, (See Madison State Papers, vol in,, p, 1429,) 
while some supposed it might cover convicts. See Madison State Papers^ 
vol. Hi,, p, 1430. Luther Martin, in his celebrated letter to the Mary- 
land Legislature, explanatory of the course pursued by him in the 
Convention which framed the Constitution, alludes to this provision as 
follows : 

« The design of this dause is to prerent the General Goverament from prohibiiinf 
the importation of slaTes ; but the same reasons which caused them to strike out the 
word < national,' and not admit the word * stamps,' influenced them here to guavd 
against the word < slaves.' They anxiously sought to avoid the admission of ezpnt* 
sicms ^Hiich might be odious in the ears of Americans, although they were wiUing 10 
admit into their system those things which the expressions signified ; and hence it li 
that the clause is so worded as really to authorize the General Government to impo« 
a duty of ten dollars on every foreigner who comes into a State to become a cittMo; 
whether he comes absolutely free, or qualified so as a servant ; although this is contrary 
to the design of the firamers, and the duty was only meant to extend to the importatioQ 
of slaves." See EUiott*$ Debates, tfoLi,, p. 9n. 

James Wilson, who was himself a leading and influential member of the 
Convention which framed the Constitution, and also the prominent cham^ 
pion of it in the Pennsylvania Convention, which was convened to ratify 
or reject it, referred in a Ispeech, in the last named body, in reply to 
some of the objections urged by Mr. Findley to the adoption of the 
Constitution, to this particular provision of it, as follows : 

** The gentleman says that it is unfortunate in another point of view ; it means to 
prohibit the introduction of white people from Europe, as this tax may detor them from 
coming amongst us. A little impartiality and attention will discover the care that the 
Convention took in selecting their language. The words are — * the migration or importa- 
tion of such persons, dtc, shall not be prohibited by Congress prior to the year 1808» 
but a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation.' It is observable here that the 
term migration is dropped, when a tax or duty is mentioned, so that Congress have 
power to impose the tax only on those imported." See pUwit'e Debates, vol tV., j9. 453. 

In the North Carolina Convention, Mr. OaUoway made a similar ob- 
jection to that urged by Mr. Findley, in the Pennsylvania Convention. 
He did '' not wish to see the tax on the importation extended to all per- 
6 
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80AB whatsoeyer," and gaye as his reasons therefor, that the situation of 
the South was different from the North, saying " we want citisena, th^ 
do not." Mr. Iredell, afterwards one of the Judges of the Sapreme Conrt 
of the United States, replied to Mr. Galloway's remarks,' at follows : 

<*Mr. Chainnan, the worthy gentleman I believe hai mutinderatood this daan, 
which nini in the following words : * The migration or importation of inch persons « 
anj of the States now existing shall think proper to Sfdmit, shall not be prohibited by 
the Congress prior to the year 1808, but a tax or duty may be imposed on each impor* 
tation, not exceeding ten dollars for each person.' Now, Sir, obsenre that the ! 
States, who long ago have abolished slaves, did not approve of the 
slaves ; they therefore used another that answered the same purpose. The committee 
win observe the distinction between the two words migration and importation. ' Hie 
first part of the dause will extend to persons who come into this ooontiy as free people, 
or as slaves bought But the last part extends towards slaves only. The word migsa- 
tion refers to free persons ; but the word importation refers to slaves, becanse free ptnpln 
cannot be said to be imported. The tax, therefore, is only to be laid on skvee who are 
imported, and not free persons who migrate." See EUiotVt Debaies, voL tv., /». 101. 

It will be obserred that both Judges Wilson and Iredell seemed to 
concede the power to Congress, under this provision of the Conatitutioii; 
to prohibit, after 1808, the migration of foreigners as well aa the import 
tation of slaves, and only contended that the right of taxation was coa- 
fined to the importation of slaves. Mr. Harper admits that such was the 
intention of the framers of the Constitution, but contends tiiat it oonlbn 
the power to tax voluntary immigrants as well as slaves. Aiccording to 
the views of these gentlemen, the General Government has power over 
the subject of immigration as well as the importation of slaves ; and tids 
view seems to be sustained by various judicial opinions. Chief Jnstioa 
Marshall, in delivering the opinion of the Supreme Conrt of the United 
States, in the case of Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 WheaUm Rep, 216, in which 
case the court decided that the power to regulate commerce, so far aa it 
extends, is exclusively vested^n Congress, and that no part of it can ba 
exercised by a State, held the following language in relation to the nuiA 
section of the first article of the Constitution : 

^ The section which restrains Congress from prohibiting the migration or importa* 
tion of such persons as any of the States may think proper to admit imtil 1808, has 
always been considered as an exception from the power to regulate commerce ; and 
certainly seems to class migration with importation. Migration applies aa appro* 
prifltely to voluntary, as importation does to involuntary, arrivals ; and, so fer as ao 
exception from a power proves its existence, this section proves that the power to ngik' 
late commerce applies equally to the regulation of vessds employed in tranaportiaf 
men, who pass from place to place voluntarily, and to those who pass involimtanlyt'? 

And in the same case, Justice Johnson, who concurred in the decision 
of the court, but delivered a separate opinion, gave his views ' on tUi 
point as follows ; 
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*t Commerce, in its limpleat dgniflcttion, means an exchange of goods ; but in tliis 
advancement of society, labor, transportation, intelligence, care> and Taiioas medinnis 
of exchange, become commodities, and enter into commerce ; the subject, the tehide, 
the agent, and their Tarious operations, become the objects of commercial regnlation. 
* "* That such was the understanding of the framers of the Constitution, is conspi- 
cuous from proYisions contained in that instrument The Jirtt clause of the ninth 
section, not only considers the right of controlling personal ingress or migration, as 
implied in the powers previously vested in Congress over commerce, but acknowledges 
it as a subject of revenue. And, although the leading object of this section undoubtedly 
was the importation of slaves, yet the words are obviously calculated to comprise pei^- 
sons of all descriptions, and to recognize in Coogress a power to prohibit, when the 
States permit, although they cannot permit when the States prohibit The treaty-mak* 
ing power undoubtedly goes further. So the Jiflh clause of the same section furnishes 
an exposition of the sense of the Convention as to the power of Congress over naviga- 
tion : nor shall vessels bound to or from one State, be obliged to enter, dear, or pay 
duties in another." 

So in the cases of Srrnffi v. Turner and Norris r.. Giiy of Boston, in 
which the constitationality of the passenger laws of New York and 
Massachusetts, came under consideration, and were declared void. 
Justice McKinley delivered the following opinion, as embodying his views 
in relation to the section in question, which seems to accord with those 
of Chief Justice Marshall and Justice Johnson :— 

The first clause of the ninth section and first artide of the Constitution provides,' *< that 
the migration or importation of such persons as any of the States now existing shall 
think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress, prior to the year 1 808, 
but a tax or duty may be imposed on such importations, not exceeding $10 for each' 
person," On the last argument of this clause no reference was made to this dause of 
the Constitution ; nor have T ever heard a full and satisfactory argument on the subject 
Yet, on a fuU ext^mination of this clause, connected with other provisions of the Con- 
stitution, it has had a controlling influence on my mind in the determination of the 
case before us. Some of my bretiiren have insisted that the clause here quoted applies 
exclusively to the importation of slaves. If the phrase ** the migration or importation of 
such persons'* was intended by the Convention to mean slaves only, why, in the asser- 
tion of the taxing power, did they, in the same dause, separate migration from impor- - 
tation, and use the following language ? — <* But a tax or duty may be imposed on 
such persons, not exceeding $10 for esich person." Afl will admit, that if the wonV 
migration were exduded firom the dause, it would apply to slaves only. An unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made in the Convention to amend this dause» by striking out tho 
word migration, and thereby to make it apply to slaves exdusively. In the face of 
this fact, the debates in the Convention, certain numbers of the Federalist, together 
with Mr. Madison's report to the Legislature of Virginia in 1799— deven years 
alter the adoption of the Constitution — are rdied on to pnhre that the v?ards 
migration and importatioii are synonymous, within the true intent and m^axung 
of this clause. The acknowledged accuracy of language and deamess of diction 
in the Constitution would seem to forbid the imputation of so gross an error to the 
distinguished authors of that instrument I have been unable to find any thingr in 
thb debates of the Convention, in the Federalist, pir ihe report of Mr. Madison^ incon- 
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■ifteDt with the oonstnictioii here ghren* Were thej, however, dneetly o p poeeJ to h, 
thej eoold not, bj eny known rale of eonetnielion, control or modify the plain and iia- 
emlHirw> language of the cUnae in qneatioa. The oondnaon, to my vaad^ fa ihmnian 
inreaiatible, that there are two ieparate and distinct Haaina of penons intended to be 
provided for by thia claoae. Although they are both rabjecta of commerce, the latter 
daae only is the sabjeet of trade and importation. The elaTea are imH immigrants, and 
had no ezereise of ToUtion in their traniportation from Africa to the United Stalm. 
The owner was boond to enter them at the custom honse, as any other article of com- 
raeroe or importation, and to pay the duty impoeed by law; whilst the peraons of the 
first dass, although subjects of commerce, had the free ezerdee of volitioii, and oooid 
remove at pleasure from one place to another ; and when they determined lo mi gr a t e 
or remove from any European government to the United States, they volontarily di^ 
solved the bond of aUegiance to their sovereign, with the intention to contract a teaq^ 
rary or permanent aUegiance to the government of the United States, and if traaspoitai 
in an American ship, that allegiance commenced the moment they got on board. They 
were subject to, protected by, the laws of the United States to the end of their voy^ga. 
Having thus shown that there are two separate and distinct dasses indnded in, and 
provided by, the dause of the Constitution referred to, the question arises, how fur die 
persons of the first dass ar^ protected by the Constitution and laws of the United 1 
from the operation of the statute of New York now under consideration 1 The ] 
was conferred on Congress to prohibit migration or importation of such persons into aD 
the new States, firom and after the time of their admission into the Union, beeanee Ae 
exemption from the prohibition of Congress was confined exdusivdy to the States then 
existing, and left the power to operate up<m all the new Stetes admitted into the Union 
prior to 1808. Four new States having been thus admitted within that time, il fiiOowa* 
beyond controversy, the power of Congress over the whde subject of migration and 
impertetion was complete throughout the United States after 1808. 

The power to prohiHt the admission of « aU such persons," indudes, neceasaiily, the 
power to admit them on such conditions as Congress may think proper to impose; andt 
therefore, as a condition, Congress has the unlimited power of taxing them. If thjjs 
reasoning be correct, the whole power over the subject bdongs exdusively to Congrew, 
and connecte itself indissolubly with the power to regulate commerce with ibreign natkum 
How far, then, are these immigrants protected, upon their arrival in the United Statoib 
against the power of Stete stetutes? The ship, the cargo, the master, the crow, and 
the passengers are all under the protection of the laws of the United Stetea to tiie find 
termination of the voyage ; and the pas^ngers have a right to be landed and go on 
shore under the protection of and subject to these laws only, except so &r as they may be 
subject to the Quarantine laws of the place where they are landed; which laws are not 
drawn in question in this controversy. The great question here is, where does th^ 
power of the United States over this subject end, and where does the State power begin 1 
This is, perhaps, one of the most perplexing questions ever submitted to the considafa- 
tion of this court 

A similar question arose iu the case of Brown v. the State of Maryltmdt 12 'Wh^afcf 
419, in which the court carried out the power of Congress to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, upon the subject then under consideration, to the line which separates 
it from the reserved powers of the States, and plainly established the power of the States 
over the same subject-matter beyond that line. 

The dause of the Constitution already referred to in this case, taken in eofmectkin 
with the provisipn which confers on Congress the power to pass all laws neoeasaiy and 
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proper for canyin^ into e£fecC the enwnented end ell other powere grtated by the Ceo- 
•titi^tion, ieem neceeeerily to inclnde the whde power over tkie fabjeet ; end the Conetitn* 
tion and kiwi of the United Statce beinir the rapreme law of the hoid, 8tato power tukr 
not be extended over the lame lubject. It therefore followa that paee en gew can never 
be subject to State lawe until thegr become a portion of the popqiation of the State, tom- 
.porarily or permanently | and thie view of the eubject aeeme to be fiiDy enstained by the 
case above referred to. Were it even admitted that the State of New York had power 
to pais the statnto under consideration, in the abeence of legialation by Congrees on 
thifl subject, it would avail nothing in thie case, beeanee the whole ground had been 
occupied by Congrees before that act was passed, as has been fully shown by the pre- 
ceding opinion of my brother Catron. .The laws referred to in that opinion Ao¥r con- 
clusively that the passengers, their moneys, their clothing, their baggage, their tools, 
their implements, etc, are permitted to land in the United States without tax, duty, or 
impost. I therefore concur in the opixiion, that the judgment of the couit below should 
be reversed. 

Jastiqe Catron concnrred in the opinion delivered by Justice McEin* 
ley, and adopted it as forming part of his own, so far as Justice McEinley's 
individiial views are expressed, when taken in connection with the opin- 
ion delivered by himself; and Justice Wayne also concurred with Justice 
. McKinley in his interpretation of the ninth section of the firsi article of 
the Constitution, and said that it " includes within it the migration of 
other persons, as well as the importation of slaves, and in terms recog* 
nizes that other persons as well as slaves may be the subjects of impor<» 
tation and. commerce," having in view, no doubt, such as convicts and 
paupers, who do not come here of their own volition, but are transported . 
hither by, and at the expense of, European governments. 

Chief Justice Taney could not, however, assent to the opinion expressed 
by Justice McKinley, and Justices Daniel, Nelson and Vfooih\iij con- 
curred with him in dissenting. See opinions of (he Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the U, States^ in the cases of Smith v. Turner and Norris v. 
City of Boston, Dec. Term, 1848, published in pamphlet form py order 
of Congress. The Chief Justice says : — 

If the word can be applied to voluntary immigrants, the construction put' upon it by 
those who opposed the Constitution is certainly the just one; for it is difficult to imagine 
why a power riiould be so explicitly and carefully conferred on Congress to prohibit immi- 
gration, unless the majority of the States desired to put an end to it, and to prevent any 
particular State from contravening this policy. But it is admitted on all habds, that it 
was then the policy of all States to encourage immigration, as it was also die policy of 
the fer greater number of them to discourage the African slave trade. And with these 
opposite views upon these two subjects, the firamers of the Constitution would never have 
bound them both together in the same clause, nor spoken of them a« kindred subjects 
which ought to be treated alike, and which it would be the probaUe policy of Congress 
to prohibit at the same time. No State could fear any evQ from the discouragement of 
immigration by other Staites, because it would have die power of opening its own doors 
to the immigrant, and of 'securing to itaelf the advantages it desired. The refrisal of 
other States could in no degree afleet its interests or counteract its policy. It is only 
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Qp(m the grmmd th»t tfaej coiwidered it an evil, and deiired lo pnmat it, duit tidf 
word can be oonilnied to mean freedom, apd to daai them in the aam^pronnoii and ii 
the eame worda, with the importation of flaTee. The imitation of the |irohibltion alto ^ 
ahowa that it doea not apply to volnntaiy immigranta. Congrcai eonid not prohibit the* 
migration and .importation of rach per«>n8 during the time Bped6ed, <*m jim4 Siakt 
a$ might think proper to admit them," This proviiion dearly impliea that then waa a 
well known difierence of policy among the Statea upon the aubject to which thia aitiik 
relatca. Now, in regard to Toloataiy immigranta, all the Statee, withoaft exceptioB» net 
only admitted them, bat enconiraged them to come; and the worda, •'in sutk Siaiet «• 
maj/ think proper to admit them^** would have been aaeleei, and out of plaee, if 
applied to Tolontary immigranta. Bat in relation to ilaTee it waa known to be odMP* 
wiae ; for while the African alaye trade waa atill permitted in aome of the more aoutheni 
8tatea, it had been prohibited many yean before, not only in what are now called ftee 
States, bat alio in Statea where alavery atill exieta. In Maryland, for example, it wat 
prohibited ae early ae 1783. The qualification of the power of prohibition, tberafore^ 
by the words above mentiooed, was entirely appropriate to the importation of alavea^ hot 
inappropriate and aseleas in relation to freedom. They ooold not and WQold not have 
inserted it, if the clause in question embraced them. 

I admit that the word migration, in thia clause of the Constitution, haa occastonad 
aome difficulty in its construction ; yet it was, in my judgment, inserted to pieveBt 
doubts or cavils upon its meaning, for as the words imports and importation hi the 
English laws had always been applied to property and things as contradiatinguidied 
from persons, it seems to have been apprehended that disputes might arise whedier 
these words covered the introduction of men into the country, although these men wete 
the property of the persona who brought them in. The fimmers of the CUm atitude n 
were onwilUng to use the word slaves in the instrument, and ao deecribed them aa per* 
eons ; and so describing them, it employed a word that would describe them as persona, 
and which had uniformly been used when persons were spoken of, and also the wsid 
which was always apfdied to matters of property. The whole context, of the aentenoei 
and its provisions and limitations, and the construction given to it by thoee. who aasiated 
in framing the clause in question, show that it was intended to embrace those persoBf 
only who were brought in as property. 

Justice Woodbury, iu noticing this section, in delivering his opinion in 
the same cases, said : 

** This they consider as a grant of power to Congress to prohibit the inunigratioo 
from abroad of all persons, bond or free, after 1808, and to tax their importation at once 
and forever, not exceeding ten dollars per head." (See 9 Wheaton, 280 ; Juttiee Jokm^ 
son: 15 Peters, 614; Justice Johnson — brig Wilson.) 

But it deserves special notice, that this ninth section is one entirely of limitation «f 
power rather than a grant of it ; and the power o( prohibition being nowhere ehe in 
the Constitution expressly granted to Congress, the section seems introduced ralher to 
prevent it from being implied, except as to slaves, after .1808, than to confer it in ill 
cases. (I Broekenbrough, ^34 — brig Wilson,) If to be implied elsewhere, it is from the 
grant to regulate commerce, and by the idea that slaves are, subjects of oommeTCe, as 
they often are. Hence, it can go no further than imply it as to thom, and not aa to free 
passengers. Or if to ** regulate commerce" extends also to the regulation of mere navl- 
gatinn, and hence to the business of carrying passengers, in which it majv be employed, 
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it is ecmfined to a forftiHue of the remuHi and does not legfUoM^uty involfe a prohibitioo 
of peneng, except when articles of commerce, like sUve*. (I Broekmhwtghf 431.) 
Or finally^ howeter, (far the power may extend under either view,) it ia atiU a power 
(BODciirrent in the States, like most taxation, pind much local legislation as to matters 

' connected somewhat, with commerce, and is well exerdsed by them when Congress does 
nUf as here, legislate upon the matter either of prohibition or of taxation of passengera. 
It V hence, that if this 9th section was a grant to prevent the migration or importation 
of other persons than siaTes, it is not an exeluohre one, any moie than that to regiilale 
commerce, to which it refers ; nor has it even been exercised so aa to conflict with State 
lawv or with the statute of Massachusetts, now under consideration. This dause itself 
feoogni^ an exclusive power of prohibition in the States, until 1808* And a concur- 
i^t and subordinate power on this, by the States, after that, is nowhere expressly for- 
bidden in the Constitution, nor is it denied by any reason or necessity ibr sudi excia- 

. aiveness. The States can often use it more wisely than Congress, in respect to their 
own interests and policy. They cannot protect their police, or health, or 'public morals, 
without the exercise of such a power at all times and under certain exigencies — aa for- 
bidding the admissiah of davas and certain other persons within their borders. One 
State, also, may require its exercise from its exposures and dangers, when another may 
not So it may be said as to the power to tax importaiwn.' if limited to daves, the 
States could continue to do the same when they pleased, if men are not deemed ** im- 

^ ports." But to see for a moment how dangerous it would be to condder aa vested a pro- 
hA)itory power ovw all aliens exdudvdy in Congress, look to some of the consequences. 
The States must be mute and powerless. 

If- Congress, without a co-ordinate or oononrrent power in the States, can pro!^^ 
other persons as well as daves from coming into States, ti^ey can of course allow it 
without ; and hence can permit and demand the admission of daves to well as any 
kind of free persons, convicts, or paupers, into any S^te, and enforce the demand by all 
the overwhelming power of the Union, however obnoxious to the habits and wishes of 
tho people of a particular State. Looking at an interference like this, it has therefore 
been said that under this section Congress cannot admit any persons whom a State 
pleases to exduda. (9 Wktat^f230^^uitice Johnwn.). This raOier strengthens the 
jfNTopriety of the independent action of the State here exduding conditionally, than the 
idea that it is under the control of Congress. 

Beddes this, the ten dollars per head allowed here specially to be ocdlected by Con- 
gress on imported slaves, is not an exdusive power to tax, and would not have been 
necessary or inserted if Congress could dearly already impose such a tax on them aa 
<« imports," and by a « duty" on imports. It would be not a little extraordinary to imply 
by construction a power in Congress to prohibit the coming into the States of others 
than slaves or of mere aliens, on the principle of the alien part of ** the alien* and sedi- 
tion laws,'' though it never has been exercised as to others permanently ; but the Statep 
recommended to exercise it, and seventeen of them are now actually dqing it And 
equally extraordinary to imply, at this late day, not oidy that .Congress poasesees the 
power, but tha^ though not exercising it, the States have occupied it concurrently, or 
even in subordination to Congress. But beyond this the States have occupied it cox^ 
currently as tp slaves no lew than exdudvely in respect to certein free persons, since as 
well as be^re 1808 ; and this, as to their admission from ndghboring States no less 
than frt>m abroad. (See eases before eked, and Butler v. Buffer, 1 Wa$^ e. e^ 600.) 
The word <* migration" was probably added to « Importation," to cover slaves when 
regarded as persons rather than property,.as they are foe some purposes. Or if to cover 
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othen, mieh mm eonvkte tad rMlemptkmeii» it wm thoM onlfwlio cmw 
will or in ft quati nnritade. 

In the Conititation, in other perti as in thie, the word ** penona" is used nqt to 
embiice olhen as well m slaves, but daves akme. Thus, in the Sd eecticm of the int 
article^ « three-fifths of all other persons," maniiestlj 'means sinvea; nnd hi tlw M 
section of the fourth article, «* no person held to senriee or labor in one Statev** ^bc, 
lefers to slaTes. The word ** slate" was avoided, from a s sn sit i f e fiseling ; Imft dmiy 
no others were intended in the 9th section. Congress so conadsred it» aleo, when it 
took up the subject of this section in 1807, just before the limitation expired, or it wonld 
then probably have aeted as to others, and regulated the migration and importation cf 
oAers as well as of slaves. By forbidding merely « to import or brmg uUo Ms UkUii 
Stateo, or Turriiorie* thereof, from any foreign kingdom, place, or country, any negHH 
mulatto, or person of color, with intent to hold, sell, or dispose of such negro, mnlatto^ 
or person of color, as a slave, or to be held to service or labor," it is manifest that Coa- 
^ grass then considered thii clause in the Constitution as referring to slaves aloney -end 
then as a matter of commerce ; and it strengthens this idea, that Congress lias nticr 
since attempted to extend this clause to sny other persons, vrhile the States hsifQ 
been in the constant habit of prohibiting the introduction of paupers, eonTictBy fiss 
blacks, and persons nek widi contagious diseases, no less than slaves ; and this ftsB 
neighboring Stetes, as well as from abroad. 

There was no occasion for that express grant, or rather recognition, of the power %9 
forbid the entiy of slaves by the General Government, if Congress oonld, by othor 
clauses of the Constitution, for what seemed to it good cause, forbid an entry of every- 
body as of aliens generally ; and if Congress could not do this generally, it is a deoiirfve 
argument that the Stete might do it, as the power must exist somewhere in evety indt- 
pendent countiy. 

Jastice Daniel expressed himself as follows : 

This 9th section of the fourth article of the Constitution has, on a former oecaskMi^-bem 
invoked in support of the power claimed for the Federal Government The so^^xMlsrs ei 
the alien law, passed in 1798, endeavored to draw from this very section a justification of' 
that extraoidinary enactment ; and as their argument deduced from it is, periiaps, as cogent 
as any likely to be propounded at this day, it may be properly adverted to as a fiur 
sample of the pretension advanced in this case, and of the foundation on which it seeks 
to plant itself. The argument alluded to was by a committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and in these words : « That as the Constitution has given to the Statei m 
power to remove aliens during that period of the limitation under consideration, in the 
mean time, on the construction assumed, there would be no authority in the country to 
send away dangerous aliens ; which cannot be admitted." Let the c(miment of a tivfy 
great man on these startling heresies expose their true character. « It is not," says If r; 
Madison, ** the incondnsiveness of the general reasoning on this passage which chiefly 
calls the attention to it It is the principle assumed by it, that the powers held by tiio 
States are given to them by the Constitation of the United States ; and the infeienee 
from this principle, that the powers supposed to be necessary, which are not so given in 
the State governments, must reside in the Grovemment of the United States. The 
respect which is felt for every portion of the consummated authorities forbids some 
reflections which this singular paragraph might excite ; and they are the more leadOy 
suppressed, as it may be presumed, with justice, perhaps, as well as candor, that inad- 
vertence may have had ite share in the error. It would be unjustifiajble delicacy, ■ 
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nevertheless, to jmss bj so portentoas a claim without a monitory notice of the &ta] 
tendency with whidi it would be pregnant'* (Madison^a Report,) The assertion of a 
general necessity for permission to the States from the Greneral Grovernment, either to 
expel from their confines those who are mischievous or daogerous, or to admit to hospi* 
tality and settlement whomsoever they may deem it advantageous to receive, carries with 
it either a denial to th^ former, as perfect original sovereignties, of die right of self-preser* 
vation, or presumes a concession to the latter/the creatui[e of the States, wholly incom- 
patible with its exercise. 

This authority over alien friends belongs not, then, ta the Genoraf Government, by 
any express delegation of power, nor by necessary or improper implication from exproes 
grants. The claim to it is essentially a revival of what public sentiment so generally 
and decisively condemned as a usurpation in the alien law of 1798 ; and however this 
revival may at this time be freed fix>m former imputations of foreign antipathies or par- 
tialities, it must, nevertheless, be inseparable from — nay, it must be the inevitable canse 
of far greater evils— jealousy, ill-feeling» and dangerous conflict, between the merabeis 
of this confederacy and their common agenL 

The weight of authority seems to be, from a reyiew of the opinions 
given, that the section of the Constitation in question is an exception to 
the power of Congress to regalate commerce, so that if it had not been 
introduced, the power to prohibit the importation would have resulted 
firom the general grant to regulate commerce. 15 Peters' Rep., 514. For 
it is a rule of interpretation acknowledged by all, that the exception of 
a particular thing firom general words proves that, in the opinion of 
the* law-giver, the thing excepted would be within the general clause, 
had the exception not been made, and there seems to be no reason wby 
this general rule sliould not be as applicable to the Constitation as to 
other instruments. 12 Wheaton Rep., 440. The section, according to 
this construction, not only considers the right of controlling personal 
ingress or migration, as implied in the powers previously vested in Con- 
gress over commerce, but acknowledges it as a subject of revenue: 12 
Wheaton, 450. Congress having the exclusive power to regulate comr 
merce, and the latter, under the interpretation of the ninth section,* 
including an intercourse of persons as well as the importation of mer- 
chandize, the conclusion seems to be irresistible that Congress has the 
sole power over migration of foreigners as well as importation of goods, 
and that the States cannot tax immigrants for the purpose of paying 
expenses incident to the execution of their police laws. But the States 
have reserved to them the internal police power, which, in common par- 
lance, often relates to something with public morals, and in that limitM 
view would embrace the subject of pauperism, (16 Peters, 625,) whilst in 
law the term is much broader, and includes all legislation for the internal 
policy of a State. 4 Black, Comm,, ch. 18 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

XNTEBKli;. POLICE POWER OF THE OTITES. 

Though a great difference of opinion is manifested in the written opi- 
nioBS of the Judges of the Supreme Coart, as to the constitntionalitj of 
the passenger laws of New York and Massachusetts, which imposed It 
taz, and which were under consideration in the cases of Smith y. Turner 
and Narris v. Boston, no such difference existed among them, as to the 
power relating to internal police being reserved to the States, to Iw 
exercised by them eyen to the entire exclusion of certain classes of penKnia. 
This principle was fully established in the case of The OUy of New York 
Y. Milne, 11 Peters^ Sep,, 102, which came before the United States Su- 
preme Court, on a certificate of diyision in opinion of the Judges of 
the Circuit Court of the United States for the Southern District of New 
York. The facts of the case were these : By one of the proYisions of an 
act, passed by the New York Legislature, in 1824, the master of eYas|; 
Yessel arriving in New York was required, under certain penalties, within 
twenty-four hours after his arrival, to make report of the names, ages^ and 
last legal settlement of every person on board of his vessel, &c. New 
York city brought an action of debt under this law against the mAster of 
the ship Emily, for the recovery of certain penalties imposed by the act, 
The defendant demurred and alleged that the act assumed to regukle 
trade and commerce, and was therefore unconstitutional. The. Suprenie 
Court decided otherwise, however, and pronounced the act to be eonstt: 
tutional. In delivering the opinion of the court. Justice Barbour said a 

The power of New York to pate this law having undeniably existed at the formxldtm 
of the ConatitQtioa, the simple inquiry ia, whether by ^at instrument it was taken horn 
the 8tate8,*;^and granted to Congress ; for if it were not, it yet remains with tbeoi. 

Now, we hold that both the end and the means here used, are within the oompetniEj 
of the States, since a portion of their powers were surrendered to the Federal GhifeA* 
ment. Let us see what powers are left with the States. The Federalist, in tfat 
45th number, speaking of this subject, says : the powers reserved to the severaF Statct 
will extend to all the objects, which, in the ordinary course of afihirs, coneem the Vnm, 
liberties, and properties oi the people ; and the internal order, improvement, and pra^ 
perity of the State. And this court, in the case of Gibbaiu v. Ogden, 9 V^eat^ M9, - 
which vdll hereafter be more particularly noticed, in speaking of the inspection laws of 
the States, say : they form a portion of that immense mass of legislation which embraeefe 
every thing within the territory of a State, not surrendered to the General Goveniment, 
all which can be most advantageously exercised by the States themsetves. Inspection 
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lawf, qaarantina law% health Imwi of •very ideacription, as iJIrell a« lawa for reffulating 
the internal oonnperoe of m State; and thoae which reaped turnpike roada, feniea, Ae^ 
are component parta of (his maas, 

• Now, if the act in question he tried by leferenoe to the ddineation of power laid down 
in the preceding quotations, it seems to us that we are necessarily brought to the con« 
duision, that it M9 within its limits. There is no aspect in which it can be viewed, ih 
v^hich it transcends them. If we look at the place of its operation, we find it to be 
WitKm the territoi^, and, therefore, within the jurisdiction of New ToriL. If we look at 
tlie person 01^ whom it operates, he is found within the same territory and JnrisdSction. 
If we look at the persons for whose benefit it was passed, they are the people of New 
York, for whose protection and wel&re the Legislature of that State are authorized a&d 
in duty bound to provide. 

If we turU our attention to the purpose to be attained, it is to secure that very pro- 
tection, and to provide for that very welfare. If we examine the means by which these 
ends are proposed to be accomjdished, they bear a just, natural, and appropriate relation 
to those ends. 

We choose rather to plant ourselves on what we consider impregnable positions. They 
are these : That a State has the same undeniable and unlimited jurisdiction over . all 
persons and fliingi^ within its territorial limits, as any foreign nation, where that juris- 
diction is not surrendered or restrained by the Constitution of the United States ; that« 
by virtue of this, it is not only the right, but the bounden and solemn duty ^ a State, to 
advance the safety, happiness and prosperity of its people, and to provide for its general 
welfare, by any and every act of legislation which it may deem to be conducive to these 
ends ; where the power over the particular subject, or the manner of its exercise is not 
surrendered or restrained, in the manner just stated; that all thoae powers which 
relate to merely municipal legislation, or what .may, perhaps, more properly.be called, 
inttmal poUee^ are not thus surrendered or restrained; and that, coosequeutl/, in 
relation to these the authority of a State is complete, unqualified, and exclusive. 

We are aware, th^t it is at all times difficult to define any subject with proper prad- 
sion and accuracy ; if this he so in general, it is emphatically so in relation to a 8ul)ject 
so diversified and multiforious as the one which we are now considering. 

If we wcte to attempt it, we should say, that every law came within this description 
which concerned the wel&re of the whole people of a State, or any individual within it ; 
Whether it related to their rights or their duties ; whether it respected them as men, or 
as citizens of the State, or of any individual within it ; and whose operation was withhi 
the territorial limits of the State, and upon the persons and things within its jurisdiction. 

Now, in relation to the section in the act immediately before ua, that is bbvioualy 
passed with a view to prevent her citizens firom being oppressed by the support of multi- 
tudes of poor persons, who come firom foreign countries without possesMng the means 
of supporting themselves. There can be no mode in which the power to regulate inter- 
nal police could be more ^ypropriately exercised. New York, firom her particular situa- 
tion, is, perhaps, more than any other city in the Union, exposed to the evil of thousands 
of foreign immigrants arriving tihere, and the consequent dsjiger of her citizens being 
subjected to a heavy charge in the maintenance of those who are poor. It is the duty 
of the State to protect its citizens from this evil ; they have endeavored to do so, by 
passing, amcmgst other things, the section of the law in question. We should, upon 
principle, say that it had a right to do so. 
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We think it ■■ eoaqpelent tad tm neoeMurj for ft State to pro?ide pneftntWMij awe- 
sntes tgftiiiBt the monl peitflence of poupen, vagebondi^ and poaablj eonvicti^ aa it-ii 
tu guard against the phyHoal peetilence which may ariae from unsoand an ~ ' ~ 
artidca imported, or finran a ahqs the crew of which may be laboring mider t 
diaeaaOi 

Id the case of Oroves et dl. y. Slaughter, 15 PeUrs* Sep., $09, Chief 
Justice Taney, in noticing the question of constitational law that bad 
been brought into discussion, that is to say, whether the grant of power 
to the General GoYemment^ to regulate commerce, does not carry wilii 
it an implied prohibition to the States to make any regulations upoa 
the subject, even although they should be altogether consistent with 
those made by Congress, raised the query, however, whether such State 
legislation would not be valid until Congress should otherwise ^reirt. 
He said : 

« It is admitted on all handt, that if a State makes any regulations of oommeree inecRh 
sistent with those made by Congress, or in any degree interfering with them, the nga* 
latioDs of the State most yield to those of the General (Jovemment No one, I bdiflrsa^ 
doubts the controlling power of Congress in this renpect ; nor their nght to abrogala aod 
annul any and erery regulation of commerce made by a State. But the queation vpon 
which different opinions hsTe been entertained, is this : Would a regulation of cna- 
merce^ by a State, be valid until Congress should otherwise dhect ; provided aucfa roga* 
lation waa consistent widi the regulations of Congress, snd did not in any manner cq»- 
flict with them I No case has yet arisen which made it necessary, in the judgment of 
the court, to decide the question. It was treated as an open one, in the eaaa of Tit 
City of New York t. Mibu, 11 Pcteriy 102, decided at Januaiy term, 1887, aa wil 
appear by the opinions then delivered ; and since that time the point has neiwr, in any 
form, come before the court Nor am I aware that there is sny reason for sQppo«ng 
that such a case is likely to arise. For the States have veiy little temptatioa to make a 
regulation of ccnnmeroe, when they know it may be immediately annulled by an act of 
Congress, even if it does not at the time it is made by the State conflict with any kw 
of the General Government 

But Justice Baldwin, in the same case, thus emphaticallj recognized 
the exclusive power of Congress over commerce, yet at the same time 
conceded the internal police power to belong exclusively to the States : 

*< That the power of Congress < to regulate commerce among the several States^' is 
exclusive of any interference by the States, has been, in my opinion, tondusively settled bv 
the solemn opinions of this court, in Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat*, 186-222, and in ^rmoti 
V. Maryland^ 12 VHuat^ 438-446. If these decisions are not taken as the eataUisbed 
construction of this clause of the Constitution, I know of none which are not yet open lb 
doubt ; nor can there be any adjudications of this court, which must be considered, as 
authoritative upon any question, if these are not to be so on this. Cases may,' indeed, 
arise, wherein there may be found the difficulty in discriminating between reguIatioBS . 
of < commerce among the several States,' and the regulations of < the internal polii^ of 
a State,' but the subject-matter of such regulations, of either descriptioii, will lead to the 
true line which separates them, when they are examined with a disposition to avoid a cot- 
illion between the powers granted to the Federal Govijnment, by the people of th^ i 
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ral States, and tbose which they have reaerred eidnaitdy to thelnaelTea. - < Commerce 
ernonff the States* la defined by tiiie courts ia * trade/ < traffic,' < intertiourse/ aad 
dealing in artidea of. commerce between States, by ita citizeoa or othera, and cirried ofi 
in more than one IBtate. Police relates joniy to Ihe internal coooema of one State, and 
commerce, within it, is purely a matter of iotemai regulation, when confined to those 
articles which have become so distributed as to form items in the common mass of pro- 
perty* It follows, that any regulation which affecta the conimercial intercourae between 
kny two or more Statea, referring solely thereto, is within the powers granted exelnsiTely 
to Congress ; and that those, regulations which a£fect only the commerce carried on 
within one State, or whidi refer only to anbjecta oi intemd police, are within the 
powers reserved. The opinion of tbjs court, in Mine t. New Yorkf 11 Peters, 130, dec, 
draws a true line between the two classes of regulations.'' 

So in the case of Prigg v. The Commonwealth of Fennsylvania, 16 
Peters^ Rep,j 625, Justice Story, in delivering the opinion of the Gonrtv 
held the following language in relation to the police power belongii^g to 
the States ; 

« To guard, however, againat any poaaible misconstmction of our viewa, it is proper 
to state, that we are by no meana to*be understood in any manner whatsoever io doubt or 
to interfere with the police power belonging to the States in virtue of their general sove- 
reignty ; that police power extends over all subjects within the territorial hmifii of the 
States, and has never been conceded to the United States. It is wholly distinguishable 
from the right and duty secured by Ae provision now under consideration ; which is 
exclusively derived firom and aecured by the Constitution 9i the United States, and 
owes the whole efficacy thereto. We entertam no doubt whatsoever, that the States, in 
virtue of their general police power, possess lull jurisdiction to arrest and restrain run- 
away slaves, and remove them from theur borders, and otherwise to seeure themsdves 
against their depredationa and evil example, as they certainly may do in cases of idlers, 
vagabonds; and paupers. The rights of the owners of fugitive slaves are in no jost 
sense interfered with, or regulated by such a course ; and, in many oases, the <^peratiena 
of this police power, although designed generally for other purposes, fer die proteetitai, 
safety j and peace of the States, may essentially promote and aid the interests of the 
owners. But such regulations can never be permitted to interfere with or to obstruct 
tiie just -rights of the owner to reclaim his slave, derived from the Constitution of the 
United States, or with the remedies prescribed by Congress to aid and enforce the 



In the License cases, (5 Howard, 5.78,) Chief Justice Taney still insists 
that there is no absolute prohibition to the exercise of the power orer 
commerce by the States. He says : * ^ 

^ The question brought up for decision is, whether a State is prohibited by thf Con- 
stitution of the United States from making any regulations of fer«gn commerce, 
or of commerce with anotiier State, although, such regulation is confined to its own , 
territory, and made for its own convenience or interest, and does not ^me in conflict 
with any law of Congress. In other words, whether the grant of power to Congress uirof 
its^ a prohibition to the States, and renders all State laws opoo the subject null and void. 

<< It is well known diat upon this subject a difference of opimon has existed, and still 
exists, among the members of this court. But witir etttj respect fbt the opinion of my 
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bretfaroB with whom I do not agree, it tppean to4iie to be very dew, tiimt the itrare gnat 
of power to the Oeoenl Crovenunent cannot, upon any jnat pimdple of co^^tn^ctio■^ 
be oonstrued to be an abaolate prohibition to the exerciee of anj power over the mne 
sabject by the Statea. . The contioUing and supreme power over eommeree with foieigB 
nationa and the eeveral States, is undoubtedly conferred upon Gongreaa. T.et, in aiy 
judgment, the State may, nevertheless, for the safety or convenience of trade, or- §»' 
the protection of the health of its dtiaens, make regulations of eommecee lor ila own porti 
and harbors, and for its own territory ; and audi regulations are valid, unleia diey eonM 
in conflict with a law of Congress. Such evidently, I think, was the eoostroction vtdiidi 
the Constitution universally received at the time of its adoption, as appears from ihb 
legislation of Congress and of the several States ; and a careful examination of Ifat 
decisions of this court will show, that, so for from sanctioning the cfppomte doctrine, Aey 
recognize and maintain the power of the States. 

I have said that the legislation of Congress and the States has confonned to ^im 
construction from the foundation of the government This is suffidentiy exemplified in 
the laws in relation to pilots and pilotage, and the health and Quarantine laws. 

« In relation to the first, they are admitted on all hands to bdong to foreign oommflfee, 
and to be subject to the iipgulations of Con gre ss, under the grant of power of whiek m 
are speaking. Tet they have been continually regulated by the maritime 8tata% m 
fully and entirely since the adoption of the Constitution as they were befinre ; and tiiew 
is but one Uw of Congress making any specific regulation upon the aDtgect, and that 
passed as late as 1837, and intended, as it is understood, to alter only a sfaigle provaaieA 
of the New York law, leaving the residue of its provisions entirely untooched. It ii^ 
true, that (he act of 1789 provides that pilots shall continue to be regifiated by the lawv 
of the respective States then in force, or which may thereafter be passed, mitil Con gm a 
shaU make provision on the subject. And undoubtedly CongreBB had the power, \f 
assenting to the State laws then in force, to make them its own, and thus make Ilia 
previous regulations of the States the regulations of the General Government. Bat it 
is equally dear, that, as to all future laws by the States, if the Constitntion depriiF«d 
them of the power of making any regulations on the subject, an act of Coogreas' eouli 
not restore it ; for it will hardly be contended that an act of Congress can alter tha 
Constitution, and confer upon a State a power which the Constitution dedares it BhaB 
not possess. And if the grant of power to the United States to make regulations ot 
commerce is a prohibition to the States to make any regfulation upon the subject, €!on* 
gress could no more restore to the States the power of which it was thus deprived, tfaaa 
it could authorize them to coin money, or make paper money a tender in the payment 
of debts, or to do any other act forbidden to them by the Constitution. EiVery pQot law 
in the commerdal States has, it is believed, been either modified or passed since flie. act 
of 1789 adopted those then iii force ; and the provisions since made are all Toid, if thtf 
restriction on the power of the States now contended for should be maintained ; and 
the regulations made, the duties imposed, the securities required, and penaltiea iw^«iH ' 
by these various State laws, are mere nullities, and could not be enforced in a ooort 
ef justice. It is hardly necessary to speak of the mischiefe which such a oonatmitifMi 
would produce to those who are engaged in shipjang, navigation, and oommerceb Up 
to this time, their validity has never been questioned. On the contrary, they, hava bmok 
repeatedly recognized and upheld by the decisions of this court; and it will be.diffiotilt 
to show how this can be done, except upon the construction of the Constitation which 
I am now maintaining. So, also, in regard to health and Quarantine laws. They- hata 
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been contmually paned by the Statesever «nce the adoption of the Gonctitutiod, and 
.the power to paae them recognized bj acts of Congreas, and the revenue officerp of .tha.. 
.General Government directed to aasiat in their execution. Yet all of these healtl^ and 
Quarantine Ia;vy8 -are necessarily, in some degitoe, regulations of foreign commerce in 
the ports and harbors of the State. They subject Ibe ship, and cargo, and crew to the 
inspection of a health officer appointed by the State ; they pverent the crew and cargo 
from landing until the inspection is made, and destroy the cargo, if deemed dangerous to 
health. And during all this time the vessel is detained at the plaoe selected for the 
Quarantine ground by the State authority. The expenses of the precautionary mea« 
sures are also usually, and I believe universally, charged upon the master, the owner 
or the ship, and the amount regulated by the State law, and not by Congress. Now, 
so far as these laws interfere with shipping, navigation, or foreign commerce, or impose 
burdens upon either of them, they are unquestionably regulations of commerce. Yet, 
as I have already said, the power has been continually exercised by the States, had 
been continually recogrnized by Congress ever since the adoption of the Constitution, 
and constantly affirmed and ' Supported by this court, whenever the subject came 
before it" . 

Jastice Woodbarj dellyerod a written opinioxi in the same case, from 
which the following extracts are made : 

Ag^ain : it has been strenuously insisted on in these tases, and perhaps it is tiie 
leading position, that these license laws are virtually regulations of .foreign commerce ; 
and hence, when passed by a State, are exercising a power exclusively vested in the 
General Government, and therefore void. This is maintained, whether they actually 
' conflict with <ny particular act of Congress or not. But, dissenting from any such 
definition of that power, as thus exclusive and thus abrogating every measure of a State 
which by construction may be deemed a reg^ulation of foreign commeroe, though not at 
all conflicting with any existing act of Congress, or with any thing ever likely to be 
done by Congress, I shall not, on this occasion, go at length into the reasons for my 
dissent to the exclusive character of this power, because these license laws are not,'in 
my opinion; regulations of foreign commerce, and in a recent inquiry on the cireuit, 
1 have gone very fuOy into tiie question. Tht United Statei v. New Bedford Bridget tn 
McuaaehtMeiti Die^ict. 

My reasons are, in brie^ — 

1. The gprant is in the same article of the Constitution, and in ^e language, with 
others which this court has pronounced not to be exclusive ; e. g., the regulation of 
weights and measures, of bankruptcy, and disciplining the militia. 

8. There is nothing in its nature, in several respects, to render it more exchistvc than 
the other grants, but, on the contrary, much in its nature to permit and require the coii-, 
current and auxiliary action of the States. But I admit that, so far as regards the uniformity 
of a regulation reaching to all &e States, it must in these cases, of course, be exduslvo ; no 
State being able to prescribe rules for others as to bankruptcy, or Vreights and measureir, 
-or the militia, or for foreign commerce. A want of attention to this discrimination 
has caused most of the difficulty. But there is much in connection with foreign eom- 
merce which is local within each State, convenient folr its regulation and useful to 
the public, to be acted on by eadi tHl the power is abused, or some course is taken by 
Congress conflicting with it. Such are the deposit of ballast in harbors, the extension 
of wharves into tide water, the supervision of the anchorage of ships, die removal of 
obstructions, the allowance of bridges with suitable draws, and various other matters 
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that need not be. enmnermted, beside the ezerdee of numerone pofice. and hoiltti 
powera, which ue iIm by many claimed upon difierent grounda. Thk local, teirito- 
rial, and detailed legiilation should vary in diflerent States, and is better nndanlood by 
each than by the General GoTernment ; and hence, as the oolonias under an eni|iit 
usually attend to all such local legiilation within their limits, leaying only ganeral ovt- 
lines and rales to the parent country at home, as towns, cities, and oorporatioiu do it 
through by-laws for themselves, afler the State Legislature lays down general principieB, 
and as the war and navy departments and courts of justice make detailed mlee mdcr 
general laws, so here the States, not conflicting witli any uniform and general regdfr 
tions by Congress as to foreign commerce, must for convenience, if not neeeanty, ^tm 
the very nature of the power, not be debarred from any legislation of a local and d»> 
tailed character on matters connected with that commerce omitted by Coogreas. And 
to hold the power d Ckmgress as to such topics exclusive, in every respect, and pnhi-' 
bitory to the States, though never exerdsed by Congress, as fully as wiien in acthe 
operation, which is the opposite theory, would create infinite inconvenience, and dellMt 
much from the cordial co-operation and consequent harmony between both govenunflHti^ 
in their appropriate spheres. It would nullify numerous usefhl laws and regalatienaiB 
all the Atlantio and conmiercial States in the Union. 

If this view of the subject conflicts with opmions laid down obUir in aome of tte 
decisions made by this court, (9 Wheats S09 ; 12 ibid*, 4S8 ; 16 Petenf 643,) h oonea- 
ponds with the conclusions of several judges on this point, and does not, in my onder- 
standing of the subject, contradict any adjudged case in point. 5 Wheai^ 49 ; Wikm 
V. Blackbird Creek Manih Company, 2 Pr/«rj,245; 11 ibid^ 132; WibUL^ 679; 16 
ibid^ 627, 664 ; 4 Whuii^ 196. 

As a general rule, the power of a State over all matters not granted awi^ miMl -lit 
as full in the bays, ports, snd harbors within her territory, intra fauces tcrroCp as dir kr' 
wharves and shores, or interior soil. And there can be little check on such legialatiaDv 
beyond the discretion of each State, if we consider the great conservative ic a utwl 
powers of the States, in their Quarantine or health system, in the regulatkm o£ thai 
internal commerce, in their authority over taxation, and, in short, every local iiioaswi 
necessary to protect themselves against persons or things dangerous to dieir peaon apd 
their morals. 

It is conceded that the States may delude pestilence, either to the body or mind, 
shut odt the plague or cholera, and, no less, obscene paintings, lottery tickets^ and oon- 
victs. Hoimei V. Jenniwn, et.aL, 14 PeterB, 568; 9 Vfheat^ 203; 11 Ptten^lt^ 
How can they be sovereign within their respective spheres, without power to 
all their internal commerce, as well as police, and direct how, when, and where it i 
be conducted in articles intimat^y connected either with public morals, or piddie. Mfoty, 
or the public prosperity 1 See VatUl, B. 1, cA. 19, 219, 231. 

The list of interdicted articles and persons \b a long one in most European ( 
ments, and, though in some cases not very judicious or liberal, is in others 
mendable ; and the exclusion of opium from China is an instance wdl known hi Am, 
and kindred in its policy. The introduction and storage of gunpowder, in large qtMOH 
titles, is one of those articles long regulated and forbidden here. New York ▼• /Iffir^ 
11 Peten, 102. Lottery tickets and indecent prints are also a common sulvject of po- 
hibition almost everywhere. 6 Greenkaf, 412 ; 4 Blackford, 107. 

So the power to forbid the sale of thinge is surely as extensive, and restaon as bnad 
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principles of public ■eeurily and •ound morab, ■■ that to «xeliide petwm. And jrot 
who doQfl not kjiow that alaTM have been prohibited adnuttanoe by many of our Scatei, 
whether coming from their neighbora or abroad I And which of than cannot forbid 
their soil from being polluted by inoendhffiea and iblone from any quarter 1 

Nor ia there, ih my view, any power conferred on the General Govemment which hat 
aright to oontiolthia matter of internal cqmmereeor potioe, while it iafidriy eiercieedso 
as to aceomplish a legitimate object, and by nteana adapted legally and auitable to such 
end alone. New Bampshire haa, for many years, made It penal to bring into her limits 
paupers even from other States ; and this is believed to be a power -exertised widely in 
Europe among independent nations, as well aa in Ais countiy, among the States. 
»^New Hatnpakire Ren$ed Siaiuiet^Paupen, liO. 

It is the undoubted and reserved power of every State here, as a political body, to 
decide, independent of any provisions made by Congress, though subject not to conflict 
with any of them when rightful, who shall compose its population, who become its 
residents, who its citizens^ who enjoy the privileges of its laws, and be entitled to their 
protection and fiivor, and what kind of property and business it will tolerate and pro* 
tect And no one govemment, or its agents or navigators, possess any right to make 
another State against its consent, a penitentiary, or hospital, or a poor-house farm for 
its wretdied outcasts, or a raeeptaole for its poisons to health, and instruments of gam- 
bling and debauchery. 

• •••••••• 

There may be some doubt whether the General Government, or each State, possesses 
the prohibitory power, as to persons or property of certain kinds, from coming into the 
limits of the State. But it must exist somewhere ; and it seems to me radier a police 
power, belonging to the States, and to bis exercised in the manner best suited to the tastes 
and institutions of each, than one any where granted to or proper to the peculiar dutiee 
the General Govemment 
. Or, if vested in the latter at all, it is but concurrent 

Justice MoLean did not concur, however, with the Ohief Justice and. 
Justice Woodbury, as to the power of States over commerce, but thus 
distinctly recognized the internal police power of the States : 

*' The acknowledged police power of a State extends often to the destraction of pro- 
jperty. A nuisance may be abated. Every thing prejudicial to the health or morals ot. 
a city may be removed. Merchandize, firom a port where a contagious disease prevails, 
being liable to communicate the disease, may be excluded ; and, in extreme cases, it 
may be thrown into the sei(? This comes in direct conflict with the regulation of com* 
niaroe, and yet no one doubts the local power. It is a power essential to self-preservi^ 
tioB, and exists, necessarily, in every organized community. It is, indeed, the law of 
nature, and is possessed by man in his individual capacity. He may resist that which 
does harm him, whether he be assailed by an assassin, or i^proached by poison. An4 
it is the settled construction of every regulation of commerce, that, undor the sanction 
of its general laws, no person can introduce into a community malignant diseases, or 
any thing which contaminates its moraU^ or endangers its safety. And this is an ac- 
knowledged principle applicable to all general regulations. Individuals, in the enjoy* 
ment of their own rights, must be careful not to injure the rights of others. 

** From the explosive nature of gunpowder, a dty may exclude it Now this is an 
article of commerce, and is not known to cany in&ctioua disease ; yet, to guard 
against a contingent injury, a city may prohibit its. introduction. These exceptions are 

T. -. 
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iilwavB impKed ib comawrcia] ngnlatkmM, where the Gennnl O c wii nent h 
to have the exdoiive power. They tre not regnktiont of c onwe i ge, but acts of nl^ 
preeerrfttion. And elthongh they efTect commerce lo mmim eztMity yel mdi «fleet ii 4kt 
result of the exeiciM of an undoubted power in the State. 

« In all matters of goremment, and especially of poiiee, a wid9 diMfetwrn liiiniii—ij 
U is not BQsceptible of an exact limitatioa, hot most be exereieed mder the dmngBiff 
exigencies of sodefy. In the p ro g rtss of population, of weaMi, and of civilization« new 
and vicioQs indnlgences spring np, which require restraints diat can only be inumwd tf 
the legislatiye power. When this power shall be exerted, how fcr it shall b« csnM 
and where it shall cease, must mainly depend upon the eril to be remedied. Under die 
pretence of a imlice regulation, a State cannot counteract the oonmierclal power of Goap 
gress. And yet, as has been shown, to guard die health, morals^ and aalety of the CM» 
munity, the laws of a State may prohibit an importer from landing hie gooda^ aad mK$ 
sometimes aiithorixe dieir destruction. But this exception to the opemttoD of dm |pB- 
eral commercial law is limited to the existing exigency. 



*<The poKce power of a State and the ftveign conuMieial power ef 
4tand together. Neither of them can be so exercised as materially lo i 
The sources and objects of these powers are exclusive, distinct, and faldepenifaiH^ asd tfi 
essential to both governments.'' 

And Justice Grier, in the same case, said :— 

It has been frequently decided by this court, «that the powers which nla|» to mMtiy 
municipal regulations, or what may more properly be called internal police, an not m» 
rendered by the States, or restrained by the Ccmstitution of the United Staieei vid Ihit 
consequently, in relation to these, the authority of a State is complete^ nninialified,.a»il 
conclusive." Without attempting to define what are die peculiar subjeets or limiti-of 
this power, it may safely be affirmed that every law for the restraint and pumahmoirt 
of crime, for the preserradon of the public peace, health, and morale mnst cmm wilhiD 
this category* 

As subjects of legislation, they are from their very nature of primary importaiioe; dMf 
lie at the foundation of social existence ; they are for the protection of lifc and libeity, 
and necessarily compel all laws on subjects of secondary importance, wfaidi fefals 
only to property, convenience, or luxury, to recede, when they come in conffict or cdH* 
sion. *^ SaluM popuU suprema kx.^ 

It the right to control these subjects be « complete, unqualified and exduiive" iir Ae 
State Legislatures, no regulations of secondary importance can supersede or leatmift 
their operations, on any ground of prerogative or supremacy. The exigendee of fie 
social compact require that such lavrs be executed before and above all bdienL ' il-li 
for this reason diat Quarantine laws, whidi protect the public health, ooapd nraw eooh 
mercial regulations to submit to their control. They restrain die liberty of the paMh 
gers, they operate on die ship which is the instrument of commerce, and he oAeeTi tpi 
crew, the agents of navigation. They seize the infected cargo, and caat it orerboaid. 
The soldier and the sailor, though in the service of the government, are arreeted, iB^ 
prisoned, and punished for their ounces against society. Paupers and c oii f l ct e an 
refused admiraion into the country. All these things are done, not from any powff 
which the States assume to regulate commerce or to intefore with the reguIatioBS of 
Congress, but because police laws for the preservation of health, preventifm of crifflft 
and protection of the public welfare, must of necessity have frill and free operation, 
accordinj^ to the exigency which requires their interforenee. 
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The immediftte question at issue in the coses of Smith v. Turner and 
Norris r. City of Boston wag not, however, made dependent on the con- 
struction of the ninffi section of the first article of the Constitution, but 
was, whether the enactment of certain laws of New York and Massa- 
chusettSi imposing a tax upon passengers, either foreigners or citizens' 
coming into the ports in those States, was in conflict with the power of 
Congress over commerce. The case of Smiffi v. Turner arose under the 
health laws of New York. By the seventh section of an act of that State, 
relating to the Marine Hospital, it was provided "that the health commis- . 
sioner shall demand, and be entitled to receive," &c., "from the master of 
every vessel from a foreign port, for himself and each cabin passenger," 
&c., "one dollar," and "the master of each coasting vessel from the 
States of New Jersey, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, shall not pay for 
more than one voyage in each month," inc. The eigJdh section provided 
that the moneys so received should be denominated " hospital moneys ;" 
and the niiith gave "each master pajring hospital moneys, aright to 
demand and recover from each person the sum paid on his account.^ 
The tenth provided for a forfeiture of $100 in case of the master'4B failure to 
pay within a certain time ; and the eleventh required the commissioners 
of health to aqcount to the Comptroller of the State, and, in case the snm 
received in any one year exceeded the expenses of their trust, they were 
to pay the surplus to the Treasurer of the Society for the Beformation of 
Juvenile Delinquents, &c. The plaintiff in error was master of the Britisb 
ship Henry Bliss, and landed at New York in June, 1841, two hundred 
and ninety steerage passengers, and, refusing to pay the required tax, the 
defendant in error brought an action against him therefor, whereupon 
he filed a demurrer, on the ground that the act was a regulation of com- 
merce, uid in conflict with the Constitution of the United States. The 
Supreme Court of the State overruled the demurrer, and the Court of 
Errors affirmed the judgment, and thereupon it was taken before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Justice McLean, in delivering the 
opinion of the court, concurred in by Justices Catron, Grier, McKinloy, ' 
and Wayne, and dissented to by Chief Justice Taney, aAd Justices 
Nelson, Daniel and Woodbury, considered the case under two general 
heads: " 1. Is the. power of Congress to regulate commerce an exoluslTe 
power ?" and "2. Is the statute of New York a regulation of commerce V^ 
And both theiie propositions were ruled in the affirmative by the court. 
The case of Norris t. the City of Boston brought before the court the 
judgment of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, which was in favor of 
the constitutionality of "an act relating to alien passengers," passed 20th . 
April, 1 887 , by the Legislature of that State, and which contained provisions 
which, according to the view taken in the case of SmUh v. Turner^ were 
considered regulations of commerce, and not within the constitutional 
power of the State to enact. These proyisionp were as follows :— 
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^ Sec 1. When any vend shall arrive at anj port or haibor within this 8tat0; from 
uny port or place without the same, with alien paaaengera on boardt the officer or ofli- 
cers whom the mayor and aldermen of the city, or the eelertmen of the town where it 
is proposed to land sudi passengers, are hereby authorized and requred to appoint, shall 
go on hoard said vessels and examine into the condition of said paasengera. 

** Sec 2. If, on sneh examination, there shall be fennd among sud pawcinmus my 
lunatic, idiot, maimed, aged or infirmed person, incompetent, in the opinion «f the offieer 
so examining, to maintain themselves, or who have been panpeii in any eoantiy, no 
such alien passenger shall be permitted to land, until the master, owner, oonsignfle or 
agent of such vessel, shall have given to sudi dty or town a bond in the som of one 
thousand dollars, with a good and sufficient security, that no such lunatic, or indigent 
passenger shall become a dty, town, or State charge, within ten yean from the date of 
the said bond. 

« 8ec 3. No alien passenger, other than those spoken of in the preceding 
shall bo permitted to land until the master, owner, consignee, or agent of aadh ^ 
shall pay to the regulariy appointed boarding officer the sum of two doUmn for euh 
passenger so landing ; and the money so collected shall be paid into the treasniy of the 
city or town, to be appropriated as the dty or town may direct for the supporC of fiireigii 
paupers.^ 

All the Judges delivered written opinions. The introdactory part of 
that of Judge Wayne gives a clear and saccinct view of the deciaicm of 
the majority of the court in these cases, which is as follows : 

I agree with Mr. Justice McLean, Mr. Justice Catron, Mr. Justice MoKtnlejy end 
Mr. Justice Ghrier, that so much of the laws of Massachusetts and New York ee era m 
question in the cases, are unconstitutional and void. I would not say eo^ if I had any 
— the least doubt of it ; for I think it obligatory upon this court, whoi there ia a doubt 
of the unconstitutionality of a law, that its judgment should be in fiivor of its validity. 
J have formed my conclusions in these cases, with this admission constantly in mind. 

Before stating, however, what they are, it will bo well for me to say, that tiie ftie' 
judges who concur in giving the judgment in these cases, do not difler jGrom each other 
on the grounds upon which our judgment haa been formed, except in one particular, 
in no way at variance with our united conclusion ; and that is, that a majority of na d» 
not think it necessary in these cases to re-affirm, with our brother McLean, what diis 
court has long decided — that the constitutional power of Congress to regalato ^ eom- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the several States, and with the Indian tribeB," 
is exclusively vested in Congress ; and that no part of it can be exerciiied by a State. 

T believe it to be so, just as it is expressed in the preceding sentence, and in the senM 
in which those words were used by this court in the case of GtbbcnM ▼• Ogde^ (9 
Whettton.) 

All that was decided in that case remains undianged by any subsequent opinion or 
judgment of this court. Some of the judges of it have, in several cases, exprewed 
opinions that the power to regulate commerce is not exclusively vested in Con gr es s . 
But they are individual opinions, without judicial authority to overrule the eoDtmiy 
conclusion, as it was given by this court in Gibbons v. Qgx2en. 

In my view, after a very careful perusal of those opinione^ of those also of Mr. JuaCiee 
McKinley and Mr. Justice Ghrier, I think the court means to decide—- 

1. That the acts of New York and Massachusetts imposing a tax npon pMMDgen, 
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cither foreignon or ettoens, oomiDg into the porti in these States, either in foreign 
veuels or veBseb of the United States, from foreign nations or from ports in the United 
States, are unconstitutional and void ; being in their nature legnlations of commerce, 
contrary to the grant, in the Constitution to Congress, to regnlate oommevoe with foreign 
nations and among the several States. 

8. That the States of this Union cannot constitutionally tax the commerce of 
United States, ibr the purpose of paying any expenses incident to the execution of their 
police lews ; and that the commerce of the United States includes an intercouxse of 
persons, as well as the importation oi merchandise. 

8. That the acts of Massachusetts and New Tork, in question in these cases, conflict 
with treaty stipulations existing between the United States and Great Britain, permit- 
ting the inhabitants of the two countries ** freely and securely to come with their ships 
and cargoes to all such places, ports, and rivers, in the territories of each country to 
which other foreigners are permitted to come, to enter into the same, and to remain and 
reside in any parts of said territories, respectively ; also, to hire and occupy houses 
and warehouses for the purpose of their commerce ; and general^ the merchants and 
traders of each nation, respectively, shall enjoy the most complete protection and secu- 
rity for their commerce, but subject always to the laws and statutes o{ the two countries, 
respectively f* and that said laws are therefore unconstitutional and void. 

4. That the Congress of the United States having by sundry acts, passed at difGorent 
times, admitted foreigners into the United States with their personal luggage and tools 
of trade, free from all dutjr or imposts, that the acts of Massachusetts and New York 
imposing any tax upon foreigners or immigrants for any purpose whatever, whilst the 
vessel may have arrived within the territorial limits of either of the States of Massachu- 
setts or New Tork, and before the passengers have here landed, are in violation of said 
acts of Congn^ess, and therefore unconstitutional and void. 

5. That tho acts of Massachusetts and New York, in so far as they impose any obli* 
gation upon the owners or consignees of vessels, or upon the captains of vessels or 
freighters of the same, arriving in the ports of the United States within the said States, 
to pay any tax or duty of any kind whatever, or to be in any way responsible for tho 
tamet for paaaengen arriving in the Vmted Statea, or coming from a port in the United 
States, are unconstitutional and void ; being contrary to the constitutional grant to Con- 
gress to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several States, and to 
legislation of Congress under the said grant or power, by which the United States hav6 
been laid off into collection districts, with ports of entiy established within the san^ 
and prescribing the commercial regulations under which vessels, their cargoes, and pa»> 
sengers, are to be admitted into the ports of the United States, as well from abroad as 
from other ports of the United States. That the act of New York now in question, in 
80 for as it imposes a tax upon passengers arriving in vessels from other ports in the 
United- States, is properly in this case before this court for construction, and that the 
ftaid tax is unconstitutional and void. That the ninth section of the first article of the 
Constitution includes within it the migration of other persons, as weU as the importation 
of slaves, and in terms recognizes that other persons as well as slaves may be the subjects 
of importation and commerce. 

6. That the sixth clause of the ninth section of the first .article of the Constitution, prrv 
hibiting any « preference from being given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to 
the ports of one State over those of another State," and that *< vessels bound to or from 
one State shall not be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another," is a limitation 
upon the power of Congress to regulate commerce, for the purpose of producing entire 
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oommereial •qaalhy within ttie United States, and aleo • prohibition npon the Statet to 
destroy aoch equality by any legislation prescribing a condition npon which voHels 
bound from one State shall enter the port of another State. 

7. That the tax imposed upon passengers by the acts in Massachusetts and New 
York is unconstitutional and void, because each of them conflicts with so much of the 
first dause of the eighth section of the first article of the Constitution which enjofau 
that all duties and imposts are as real and obligatoiy upon the States, in the abeenee of 
all legisiaton by Congress, as if the uniformity had been made by the legidatloB of 
Congress; and that such constitutional uniformity is interfered with and dflatroyed fay 
any State imposmg any tax upon the intercourse of persons fimn State to State, or from 
foreign countries to*the United States. 

8. That the power of Congress to regulate commerce with foreign nations and anMOg 
ftL% soTeral States indndes navigation upon the high seas, and m the bay% haibon^ 
lakes, and nafigable waters within the United States; and that any tax by m State in 
any way aflecting the right of namgatian, or subjecting the exercise of the right fo a , 
ocmdition, is contrary to the aforesaid grant. 

9. That the States of this Union may, in the exercise of their police poweia, pass 
Quarantine, and health laws, interdicting vessels cooung from foreign ports, or ports 
within the United States, from landing passengers and goods; prescribe the places and 
time for vessels to quarantine, and impose penalties upon persons for vicdating the 
same; and that sudi laws, though affectbig commerce in its tranait, are not regulatioas 
of commerce, preserilxng terms upon which merchandise and persons shaO bo admitted 
into the ports to which they are bound, and that the States may, in the exereiae of aadi 
pdiee power, without any violation of the power in Congress to regulate oommerae, 
exact from the owner or consignee of a quarantined vessel, and from the passeagen 
on board of her, such fees as will pay the State the cost of their detentioa and of the 
purification of the vessd and the apparel of the persons on board. 

Justice McLean said, in the same case :— 

The police power of the State cannot draw within its jurisdiction objecta ^diicli lie 
beyond it It meets the coiqmercial power of the Union in dealing with subjects under 
the protection of that power, yet it can only be exerted under peculiar emergenciea and 
to a Hmited extent. In guarding the safety, the health, and the morals of ita citizens^ a 
State is restricted to appropriate and constitutional means. If extraordinary ezpeiiia 
be incurred, an equitable daim to an indemnity can give no power to a State to tax 
objecta not subject to its jurisdiction. 

The Attorney General of New York admitted that, if tho commercial power were ex- 
dusivdy vested in Congress, no part of it can be exercised by a State. The aoundness 
of this condusion is not only sustainable by the decisions of this court, but by ereiy 
approved rule of construction. That the power is exclosive, seems to be as fhUy estab- 
lished as any other power under the Constitution which has been controverted. 

A tax or duty upon tonnage, merchandise, or passengers, is a regulation of conuneree^ 
and caimot be laid by a State, except under the sanction of Congress, and fbr the par- 
poses spedfied in the Constitution. On the subject of foreign commerce, indnding 
the transportation of passengerB, Confj^ns have adopted such regulations as they 
deemed proper, taking in view our relations with other countries. And thin covers the 
whole ground. The act of New York which imposes a tax on passengers of a^ship 
from a foreign port, in the manner provided, is a regulation of foreign commerce, which 
is exdusively vested in Congress : and the act is therefore void. 
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Jnslice Gtiet held the following langoage: — 

It must be borne in mind (what hae sometimee been forgotten) that the controveny 
in this case is not with regard to the right, claimed by the State of Massachusetts in the 
second sec^on of this act, td repel from her shores lunatics, idiots and criminals, or 
paupers, which any foreign country, or even one of her sister States, might endeavor tn 
thrust upon her; nor the right of any State, whose domestic security might be endangered 
by the admission of fi«e negroes, to exclude them horn her borders. This right of the 
States had its foundation in the sacred law of self-defence, which no power granted to 
Congress can restrain or annul. It is admitted by all that those powers which selate to 
merely municipal legislationyOr what may be more properly callod internal police, arc not 
surrendered or restrained ; and cautionary measures against the moral pestilence of pau- 
pers, vagabonds, and convicts, as it is to g^urd against the physical pestilence which 
may arise from unsound and infectious articles imported. The case of New York v. 
Mine asserts this doctrine, and no more. The law under consideration in that case did 
not interfere with paeaengeri, as such, either directly or indirectly, who were not pauper$. 
It put forth no claim to tax all persons for leave to land and pass through the State to 
other States, or a right to regulate the intercourse of foreign nations with the United 
States, or to control the pdioy of the General GevemuMnt with regard to immigrants. 

But what is the claim set np in the third section of the act under consideration, with 
which alone we have now to deal ? 

It is not the exaction of a fee or toll from passengers for some personal service ren- 
dered to them, nor frt>m the master of the vessel for some inspection, or other service 
fendevod either to the iFessol or its cargo. It is not a fee or tax for a licaBae to foreignors 
to become denizens or Muwrn of the CommoBwealth of Mtfisaohusetts ; for they have 
«oaght no soch priviUg«» and, so for as is yet known, may have beso on their way to 
some other place. 

It is not an exercise of the police power with regard to paupers, idiots, or convicts. 
The second section effectually guards against injury from them. It is only after the 
passenger has been found on inspection not to be within the description whoae crimes or 
poverty require exclnsion, that the master of tho vessel is taxed for leave to land him. 
Had this act oommeneed with the third section, might it not have been truly entitled 
* An act to raise nveaat off v e s s e l s engaged in the transportation of passengers V Its 
true character cannot bo changed by its collocation ; nor can it be termed a police regi^ 
lation, because it is in the same act which contains police regulations. 
> In its letter and the spirit it is an exaction from the master, owner, or consignee of a 
▼esse! engaged in the transportation of passengers, graduated on the freight or passage* 
money earned by the vessel. It is, in fact, a duty on the vessel ; not measured by her 
tonnage, it is true, but prodndng a like result, by merely dianging the ratio. It is a 
taxation ofthe master as representative of die vessd and her cargo. It has been aigeed 
that this is not a tax on tiie master or the vessel, because in effect it is paid by the piui- 
lenger having enhanced the price lof his passage. Let us test the value of this argument 
by its application to other cases tiiat naturally suggest tiiem^vMk If this act had, in 
direct terms, compelled the master to pay a tax or duty levied or graduated on the ratio 
of the tonnage of his vessel, whose freight vras earned by the transportation of passengers, 
It might have been said, witii equal truth, that tlie duty Was paid by the passenger, and 
not by the vessel. And so, if it had laid an impost on the goods of the passenger 
imported by the vessel, it might have been said, with equal reason, it was only a tax on 
ihe passenger at last, as it comes out of his pocket, and graduating it by the amount of 
his goods, affects only tiie modus or ratio by which its amount is calculated. In this 
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way the moit ftringmit enactment! maj be eaaly emded. It m a jiut and 'vnH-mftM 
doctrine establuhed by thia court, •* that a State cannot do that mdireeiijf which ^ ■ 
fbrindden by the Conatitation to do diredly.'* If ihe cannot le^ a dnty or tax from the 
matter or owner of the ▼eeeel engaged in commerce, gnidaated on the tonna^ or 
admeaaoremont of the yeeeel, ihe cannot effect the mme pnrpoae by merely ^i*mh] * h 
the ratio, and graduating it on the number of masta, or of maiinera, tha aiia and p e w 
of the ateam-engtne, or the number of paaiengers which die carriea. Wa have to dad 
with thing!, and we cannot change them by changing their naniea. Can a State I017 
a duty on veaeels engaged in commerce and not owned by her citiiena, by r>>»w|p ^ fh 
name from a <* duty on tonnage" to a tax on the master, or an impoit upon impnit^ bj 
calling it a charge on the owner or eupercargo, and justify &is eraaion of a great poB* 
ci|^ by producing a dictionary or a dictum to prove that a ihip-eiqptain is not a '^ 
nor a supercargo an import 1 



CHAPTER XIII. 

COLONIAL NATUIULIZATION LAWS. 

BsFORE the adoption of the Constitntion of the United States, Ike 
power of naturalization resided in the several States. In PennsylTaniSi 
the British statute of 13th Qeo. II., eh. 7, famished the general rale fbr 
naturalizing such foreign Protestants, and others therein mentioned, as 
were settled or should settle in the then colonies of America. An act 
was passed, however, by the Legislature of the colony, on the 8d Febroaiy, 
1742, ''for naturalizing such foreign Protestants as are settled or ahaU 
settle within this province, who not being of the people called QnakeiB, 
do conscientiously refhse the taking of an oath." This act prodded as 
follows : — 

*< AU persons being Protestants, bom out of the legience of our present aov e iaign 
King George the Second, his heirs and successors, who shall oonscientioualy lefiiae an 
oath, and have inhabited and resided, or shall inhabit or reside, for the space of aeifcn 
years or more within this province, and shall not have been absent out of the aame, or 
some other of the colonies, in the said act of Parliament mentioned, for a longer wpm» 
than two months at any one time, during the said seven years, and shall make and aob* 
scribe the declaration of fidelity, and the profession of his Christian bdie^ and take and 
affirm the eSeet of the adjuration oath, before the chief judge, or other judge of the 
Supreme Court of this province, in such sort, manner and form, as in and by the mad 
act of Parliament is directed to be done and performed by the people called Quakoii^ 
shall be deemed, adjudged and taken to be the king's natunl bom sulgeets of this pnK 
vince, to all intents." See Dailas* etL, voL %., Perm, Law$, 

After the Declaration of Independence, this law was superseded. The 
State Constitution, adopted in 1776, contained the following provision : 
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« Every foreigner of good charmcter, who comes to settle in this State, haying first 
taken an oath or affirmation of allegiance to the same» may poidbase, or by other just 
means acquire, hold, and transfer land, or other real estate, and after one year's residence, 
riiall be deemed a free denizen thereof; and entitled to all the rights of a natural bom 
subject of this State, except that he shall not be capable of being elected a representative 
until after two years' residence." 

The forty-Beixmd section of the Constitution of the State of New York, 
adopted in ITtt, authorized the Legislature to naturalize persons ; but it 
expressly thus qualified this power of the Legislature in the follow- 
ing manner : 

« Provided all svich of the persons so to be by them naturalised, as being bom in parts 
beyond sea, and out of the United States of America, shall come to settle in, and 
become subjects of this State, shall take an oath of aUegiance to this State, and abjure 
and renounce all allegiance and subjection to all and every Aneign kin^, prince, poten- 
tate, and State, in all matters, ecekiiaatieal aa toell at eunL** 

This was intended, and so it operated, says Ohancellor Kent, in his 
Commentaries, vol vL, 73, to exclude from the benefits of naturalizationi 
Boman Catholics who acknowledged the spiritual supremacy of the pope» 
and it was the result of former fears and prejudices (still alive and active 
at the commencement of our revolution) respecting the religion of the 
Bomish church, which European history had taught us to believe was 
incompatible with perfect national independence, or f^edom and good 
order of civil society. 

In Virginia, early in the session of May, 1TT9, Mr. Jefferson prepared 
and obtained leave to bring in a bill, declaring who should be deemed 
citizens, asserting the natural right of expatriation, and prescribing the 
mode of exercising it. This, when he withdrew from the Ilouse on the 
first of June following, he left in the hands of George Mason, and it was 
passed on the 26th of that month. See Jefferaon^a Works, vol i., p. 80, 
AvJbohiography. The following were the provisions of the act thus 
passed: — 

« An Act dedaring who shall be deemed citizens of iSbSm Pommmiwealth. Be it enatted 
by the General Asiembly, That all white persons bom within the territory of the Oommon- 
wealth, and all who have resided therein two years next befiwe the passing of this act ; 
and all who shall hereafter migrate into the same, other than alien enemies,. and shall, 
before any Court of Record, give satisfactory proo^ by their oatii or affirmation, that 
they intend to reside therein ; and moreover, shall give assurance of fidelity to the Com- 
monwealth ; and all inftnts, whenever bom, whose fiither, if living, or otherwise, whose 
mother was a citizen at the time of th^ birth, or who migrate hither, theur fiither, if 
living, or otherwise, their mother becoming a dtizen, or who migrrate hither without 
father or mother, shall be deemed citizens of this Commonwealth until they relinquish 
that character, in manner as hereinafter expressed ; and all others not being citizens of 
any of the United States of America, shall be deemed aliens. The clerk of the court 
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ihall enter sach oadi of record, and give the person taking the nme a eeitifieate tiwreof 
for which he shall i^soeire the fee of one dollar." 

The State of Maryland, in Jalj, 1779, passed a law on tke subject^ u 

follows : 

Be it enacted by the General Aaaemhly of Maryland^ That btut psnaov who shall 
herealVer come into this State, from any Xation, Kingdom, or State, and ahall repeat 
and subscribe a declaration of his belief in the Christian religion, and take, repea-t and 
aubscribe the following oath, to wit : " I do swear that I will hereafter become m aubjeet 
of the State of Maryland, and will be &ithful, and bear true allegiance to said State, 
and that I do not hold myself bound to yield allegiance or obedience to any Kingnr 
Prince, or any State or government," shall thereupon and thereafter be adjudged, deemed 
and taken to be a natural horn aubjeei ofthii State* 

In the act ol the IiegislatnrB of Georgia, passed on the tth Febraaiy, 
1785, it is proYided that an alien may become a citizen, " who hath re- 
sided at least twelve months in the same, and, after the expiration thereof, 
doth obtain from the Grand Jury of the county where he resides, a certi- 
ficate, purporting that he hath demeaned himself as an honest man, and 
friend to the government of the State," and upon his having said certi* 
licate duly recorded, and taking the oath of allegiance. The third section 
of the act is as follows : 



Provided always^ and he it enaeied hy ike authority a/hremU That no midi ] 
(alien bom, thna made a eitizan) shall be a member of the General Aaaenibly, or of Ae 
ExecutiTe Council, or hold any office of trust or profit, or vote Ix.wimf&mtm of iSbm Ck* 
neral Assembly, for the term of seven years, and %mlU the Legialatnre diall, hy apaM 
act for that purpose, enable such person so to do. And provided alao^ that all awb 
aliens, or persons aforesaid, shall be subject and liable to pay such alien dutiee mm Iwfa 
been heretojRne, or may hereafter be imposed by the Legislature. See Waikint' I^igedt 
303-3. 

By the fortieth article of the Constitution of North Carolina, adopted 
in 1776, it was provided : " That every foreigner who comes to settle in 
this State, having first taken an oath of allegiance to the same^ may pnr^ 
chase, or, by other just means, acquire, hold, and transfer land, or other 
real estate ; and after one year's residence, shall be deemed hfree eitixen.^ 

In Massachusetts, on the strength of an act passed In 177T, persons 
bom abroad, and coming into that State after 1776, and before 178S, 
and remaining there voluntarily, were acy'udged to be citizens. 8 PMbi 
394. 

The Supreme Court in Connecticut adopted the same rule witiuMt 
the aid of any statute, and it was held, that a British soldier, who oaaM 
over with the British army in 1775, and deserted, and came and settled 
in Connecticut in 1778, and remained there afterwards, became, of course', 
a citizen, and ceased to be an alien. 5 Day^s Sep., 169 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

POLICY DUBINa THB KBVOLUtlON. 

DuBiKG the Bevoliition, the Continental Congress estobliahed the 
policy of not employing any bnt native born citizens in the foreign, 
service of the ooHiitry. On examining the Jonmal, there will be found 
the following resolution, appended to a report made by a committee. 
consisting of Mr. Jefiferson, Mr. Sherman, Mr. Oerry, Mr. Bead, and Mr. 
Williams ; * 

. " Resohed, That it is InconsiBtent with the intereits of the Uaitad States to ajqpoint 
any person, not a natural bom citizen thereof^ to the office of ndaitter, charge 
d'affairefl, consul, Tice-eonsol, or to any other cml departOEMBnt in a £]rei(pi country, and 
that a copy of this resolve be transmitted to Messxs. Adaais« FranUia* and Jay, minis- 
ters of the said States^ in Europe." 

And the same policy was pnrsoed, as fiar as practioable, by Washing- 
ton, as will be seen by the following instructions for the officers of the 
several regiments of the Massachusetts Bay forces, who were immediately 
to go upon the Recruiting Service. See Am. Archives, FowrOt Series, 
vol. a., p. 1630 : 

You are not to enhst any deaerter from the ministerial ajmy, or any stvoUer, R%gto, 
or vagabond, or person sospeeted of being an enemy to the liberty of Jbamca, nor any 
under eighteen years of age. 

You are not to enlist any person who is not an Ammean bom, nnleaa siidi penoo 
has a wife and fiunily, and is a settled resident m this country* 
' The persons you enlist must be provided with good and complete arms. 

Given at the Head-Quarters, at Cambridge, this 10th day of July, 1776. 

EORATIO GATES, A<i'. Gen. 

Extrdds from the origindl Orderly Book, left by (he laie Oen. Hand, 
who was the Ac^jtUant Oeneral of the American Army, at the close 
of the BevolixHion. 

Cambridge Bead-Quarien, Jufy 7, 1776. 
By hia EkeeHeney, George Washington. 
GiKssAL Obssms : 

Parole, Dorchester, Countersign, Exeter, 
7*he General has great reason, and is displeased with the negligence and inattention 
of those officers who have placed as ^sentries at the outpost n)en with whose charac- 
ters they are unacquainted. He, therefore, orders that, for the future, no man shall be 
appointed to those stations who is not A NATIVE of this 'country ; this order is to be 
considered a standing one, and the officers are to pay obedience to it at their peril. 

POX, Adjt General of the Day. 
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Htad-QuarUn, VaUey Forgt, Martk 17, 177S. 

[GxnmAXi Obbxbi.] — One hondred choMO men are to bo annexed to tba gaud ef 
the Commandor-in-Chie^ for the purpoae of firniing a coqa, to bo inetnicted in the ma 
noBovrea neceaaaiy to be mtroduced mto the armj, and aerre aa modele i>r the eneo* 
tiun of them. A a the General'a Guard ia compoaed of Viiginianai tbe handled dnib 
win be taken from die troopa of Ae other Statea. 

Deieription of the Men .- Height, from 6 fwt 8 to 6 feet 10 inchea ; age, fiwn 20 to 
30 yeara ; roboat conatitationay well-limbed, and formed for actlrilj, and men of eria* 
Uiahed character for aobrietj and fidelity. THEY MUST BE AMERIGAlfS BORN. 

In Spark's publication of the WaMngkm Papers, there are a number 
of letters, which disclose the opinion entertained by Washington on the 
sabjecty and among which are tiie following : 

MorrUioum, J% 7, 1777^ 
To Richard Htnry Lee : Dxab 8ib — ^I take the liberty to aak yoa what CoognH 
expecta I am to do with the many foreignera that haTe at different timea been promotad 
to the rank of field offloeia, and by their laat reaolve, two to that of Colonela t ThM 
men ha^e no attachment for the country, ftirtiier than intenat hinda diem. Our ofi- 
oerathink it ezoeedingly hard, after they have toiled in the aonrioe, and have •oataiMd 
many loaaea^ to have atrangera pat over them, ^/hnee merit perfaapa ia not aqoal to thair 
own, but whoee ^ffnmUry will take no deniaL It ia by the aoal and mdiTity of oar 
own people tibat the eauae moat bo aappnrted, and not by the ftm hongiy adventnieiBi 
I am, dec, GEOBOE WASHINGTON. 

[VoL IV., p. 423.] 

Middkbanks Jime 1, 1777. 

7b the Same .* — ^You wfll, before thin can reach yon, have aeen Monaienr Decoadn^; 
what hia real ezpeetationa are, I know not; but I fear if hia appointment la eq[aal to 
what I have been told ia hia expectation, it wiU be attended with unhappy eonaeqaeneeif 
to aay nothing of the policy of entraating a department on the execution of which the 
aalvation of the army dependa, to a foreigner, who haa no other tie to bind him to thr 
interest of the country than honor. I would beg leave to observe, that by pntting Mr. D. 
at the head of the artillery, you will loae a very valuable officer in General Knox, who 
is a man of great military reading, sound judgment, and clever oonceptiona, and who 
will reaign if any one b put over him. 

I am, dec GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

[VoL IV., p. 446.] 

White Plame, Jufy 24, 17TB. 
' 7b Choemor Morrie, Esq,: Dxam 8x&— The design of this ia to touch cursorily 
upon a subject of very great importance to the being of theae Statea ; much more so 
that will appear at first view— I mean the appointment of so many touxvxrBM to oAi- 
cea of high rank and trust in our service. 

The lavish manner in which rank haa hitherto been beatowed on fSbmte gentlomao, 
will certainly be productive of one or the other of theae two evils, either to make w 
despicable in the eyes of Europe, or become a meana of pouring them in upon ua likea 
torrent, and adding to our pieaent burden. 

But it is neither the expense nor the trouble of them I most dread ; there ia an evil 
more extensive in its nature and fetal in ita conaequenoe to be apprehended, and diat 
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is, the driTing of aU oar offieen oat of tho Mrvioe, and durowiog not only our own ann>*» 
J. but our military coandli tntirely into tho handi of #obbx»vxb«. 

The offieen, my dear air, oo whom yoa moat depend for Ae deienoa of the eaoaa, 

diatingtuahed by length of aerrice and military merit, will not aabmit maeh, if any 
I longer to the nnnatoral promotion of men over them, who have nothing more than a 

little plausibility, unbounded pride and ambition, and a peraererance in fti» applicatioa 
^ to support their protenaiona, not to be reaiated bat by uncommon firmneaa ; men who, 

in the first instance, aay they wish for nothing more than the honor of aenring so glo- 
p rious a cause as Tolunteera, the next day aoUcit rank without pay ; the day following 

want money advanced to them ; and in the course of a week, want further promotion. 

T^e expediency and policy of the measure remain to be considered, and iriietfaar it ia 

consistent with justice or prudence to promote these military fortuno-huntera at the 

hazard of our army. 
Baron Steuben, I now find, ia alao wanting to quit his inspectorship for a command in 
r the line. This will be prodnetive of much discontent. In a word, although I think the 

L Baron an excellent officer, / do moit devoutly wM that Ufe had not a aingk fireigner 

t omongH im, except the Marquia de Lafoyette, who acts apon very difierent principlea 

r from those which govern the rest. Adieu, 

r I am, moat aincercly, yours, GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

See also the Maxima of Wdshington, a recent publication by Apple- 
ton & Go. At page 192, there will be found a letter, written in 1777 to 
Col. Spotswood, in relation to the establishment of his bodj-gnard| con- 
cluding as follows : 

" Tou will, dierefore, aend me none but nativea, and men of some property, if you have 
them. I must ioaist that in making this choice you give no intimation of my prefo- 
rence for nativea, aa I do not want to create any invidious distinction between them and 
the foreigners." 



CHAPTER XV. 

UNTTED STATES NATUBALIZATIOK LAWS. 

The Constitution of the United States provides that Congress shall 
have the power to establish a uniform rule of naturalization ; and the 
weight of authority, as well as of reason, is, that no State can pass 
naturalization laws. It was held, however, in the Circuit Court of the 
United States at Philadelphia, in Collet v. CoUet, reported in 2 Dallas, 
294, that the State Governments still isx^oj a concurrent authority with 
the United States upon the subject of naturdization, and that, though they 
could not contravene the rule established by Congress, or "exclude thos() 
citizens who had been made such by that rule, yet that they might adopt 
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eltiz€D8 npon easier terms than those which Congress may deem it expedient 
to impose." But though this decision was made b^ two judges of the 
Snpreme Courts with the concarrenco of the district judge of Pennsyl- 
vania, "it is obvious," says Chancellor Kent in his CGmmerikiines, voL i 
423| " that this opinion was hastily and inconsiderately declared. If die 
constmction given to the Constitution in this case was a true oae^ the 
provision would be, in a great degree, useless, and the policy of it defeated. 
The very purpose of the power was exclusive. It was to deprive liie 
States individually of the power of naturalizing aliens accordiQg to their 
own will and pleasure, and thereby giving them the rights and privileges 
of citizens in every other State. If each State can naturalize npon one 
year's residence, when the act of Congress requires five, of what oae is the 
act of Congress, and how does it become a uniform rule?'' 

Subsequent decisions have, in effect, overruled that in tiie ease tf 
Gollei V. Collet. Judge Iredell, in the same Circuit Court, in 1797, in 
the case of the Uniled States v. ViUato, reported in 2 Dallas^ 370, inti- 
mated that if the question had not previously occurred, he should be 
disposed to think, that the power of naturalization operated exclusively, 
as soon as it was exercised by Congress ; and in the case of Ooldenr. 
Prince, reported in 3 Wash. Cir. Rep., 313, Judge Washington ex> 
pressed the opinion that the power to naturalize was exdusivelj Tested 
in Congress. Afterwards, in Chirac v. Chirac, reported in S Wheaton, 
269, the Chief Justice of the United States observed, that the power of 
naturalization was vested exclusively in Congress. In Houaton v. Maoris,. 
reported in 5 Wheaton, 49, Judge Story mentioned the power in Congress 
to establish a uniform rule of naturalization, as one which was exclusive, 
on the ground of there being a direct repugnancy or incompatibility in 
the exercise of it by the States. Chief. Justice Taney, in the cases of 
Smith V. Turner and Norris v. Boston, held the following language on the 
subject : — 

It cannot be necessary to say anything upon the article of the Gonstitotioa wbieh 
gives to Congress the power to establish a uniform rule of naturaliiatioii* The motiTe 
and object of this provision are too plain to be misunderstood. Under the ConititatiOii 
of the United States, citizens of each State are entitled to the privileges and immunitiei 
of citizens in the several States, and no State would be wiUing that vuo&Mt Stete AoM . 
determine for it wiiat foreigner should become one of its citizens^ and b* cntiUed to hold 
lands and to vote at its elections. For without this provision, any oiiiS stste eonld hsfB 
given the right of citizenship in every other State; and as every dtiieB of a State ia 
also a citizen of the United States, a single State, without this provision, might hat* 
given to any number of foreigners it pleased the right to all the privflegefl of dtiaenship 
in commerce, trade, and navigation, although they did not even reside among us. 

The nature of our institutions under the Federal Government made it a matter of 
absolute necessity that tiiis power should be confided to the govennnwDt of the Umon, 
where all the States were represented, and where all had a voice; ane coMUy eo obvious, 
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that no statesman could have overlooked it Tlie artide has nothing to do with the 
admission or rejection of aliens, nor with inunigration, but with the right* of citizenship. 
Its sole object was to prevent one State from forcing npon all the others, and npon the 
General Government, persons as citizens whom thej were unwilling to admit as such. 

Bat, iays the editor of the laMi edition of WheaUm^s hUematifmal 
Law, (See Appendix, 62t,) though the power of naturalization be Domi- 
nally exdnsiye in the Federal GoTemment, its operation, in the most im- 
portant respectSi has been made to depend on the action of the indlyi- 
doal States, through theiif Gonstitutiong and local laws. The right of ' 
suing in the United States courts, in controversies with citizens of other 
States, is one in which the naturalized citizens only participate with 
foreigners ; while the proyisions for common citizenship, intended to be 
secured throughout the Union, are jeoparded by the compreheDsire 
operation given to the police regulations of the several States. The 
right of holding real estate is not easily connected with citizenship, and 
in France and other eoantries of Europe it is possessed by foreigners 
without naturalization/ a privilege which has, also, in the United States, 
been accorded by treaty stipulations to citizens of other countries^ 
And in those States which by their general laws exclude aliens, special 
acts are habitually passed for the benefit of individuals, or the right is 
granted to all, on condition of their complying with certain formalities. 
The great distinctive characteristic of naturalization, of the droit de 
cite, the right of voting, of exercising the elective franchise on an equality 
with native citizens, and without the value of the privilege being dimin* 
ished by its being shared with aliens, is practically controlled by the 
varying Constitutions and laws of the several States. The qualifications 
for voters, even in elections under its provisions, are not prescribed in the 
Constitution of the United States. Citizenship, however, at the time of 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, was, under the State Constitu- 
tions then in force, universally a requisite, for the electors of the State 
Legislatures made the electors of the two houses in Congress; while the 
equality with native citizens of all citizens then naturalized was affirmed) 
in the provision in reference to the Presidency, by which citizens, at the 
adoption of the Oonstitntion, were excepted from the exclusion applied, 
in the case of that office, to those that might thereafter be admitted. It 
might then well have been inferred that, by making the qnafifications of 
electors as to the term of residence, property, payment cf taxes, &c., vary 
in the different States, for which, looking to diversity in the population of 
the severi^ sections of the Union, there might have been very good reasons, 
neither the exq^usive right of naturalization by Congress nor the full effect 
of the exercise of that power would be endangered. 

By the Constitution of the United States, ii is provided, that the 
electors for the House of ^Bepresentativefl^ in each State, shall have the 
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qualifications requisite for electors of the most nameroiu branch of fbe 
State Legislatures, (Art. I, § 2 ;) that the Senate shall be composed of 
two Senators from each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof — g 8; 
and that each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legisktave 
thereof may dictate, a number of electors equal to the whole number of 
Senators and Representatives, to which the State may be entitled in tin 
Congress. (Art, 2, § 1.) It hence follows, that if the indiyidaal States can 
disfranchise natnraUzed citizens, (and if they can superadd reqairemeDli 
from them not demanded by natiyes, it is obvious that they may exdqde 
them altogether from voting,) or if they can admit to the electiye fran- 
chise those who are not citizens, thereby neutralizing the votes of citiMM^ 
not only the Federal power over naturalization becomes a noUitj, but a 
minority of actual citizens, by the aid of aliens, may control the govern- 
ment of the States, and, throus^h the States, the govemmeat of the 
Union. 

By the Oonstitution of Rhode Island, (Art S, $ 2,) a discriminatfon k 
made in the exercise of the elective fhmchise, between native and nate- 
ralized citizens, only the latter being required to have a freehold ; lAfle 
by the Constitution of Illinois, (ArL 2, § 27,) it is provided that "in aB 
elections, all white male inhabitants above the age of twenty-one yeaf% 
having resided in the State six months next preceding the election, shall 
enjoy the right of an elector." In some States, the fne people of Afrl* 
can descent, though they are excluded from the provisions of the nets- 
ralization law of Congress, nowhere enjoyed, in all respects, eqnal eivil 
or political privileges with the whites, and have been, by several Jadidal 
decisions, declared not to be citizens within the meaning of the Oonst^ 
tution of the United States, are admitted to the elective franchise, either 
ou equal terms with the whites, or, as in New York, on a f^hold qnali* 
fication, according to the rnle imposed in Rhode Island, in referraoe 
to naturalized citizens. See interal opinion of Daggett, O. JI, of 
ConnecHcul, 1833 ; Meig^a Bep,, vol i., p. 883 ; Stats ▼. Clairbone; 
MUchell V. Lcmar, in the U. 8. C. O, for Ohio; Opimona of AUomeyB^ 
General of U. 8., vol i, p. 882. 

Congress has not confined the power of naturalizing aliens to the 
United States courts, but, in the several acts passed on the subjed^ has 
authorized State courts to do so ; and it has been decided that, having 
prescribed a uniform rule of naturalization, it may give to the State 
courts jurisdiction under it. (5 JSng., 621.) In the case of Prigg v. 
The CimmonweaUh of Pennaylvama, it was, however, ruled by the ma^ 
jority of the United States Supreme Court, that it might ^ell be deemed 
an unconstitutional exercise of the power of interpretation, to insist tiiat 
the States are bound to provide means to carry into effect duties of the 
^National Government, which are nowhere delegated or intrusted to them 
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by the Constitution ; and that, on the contlrary, the nataral, if not the 
•necessary conclusion is, that the National Goremment,. in the absence of ■ 
all positire prodsionB to the contrary, is bonnd, through its own proper 
departments — legislative, ezecutire, or judiciary, as the case may require-— 
to carry into efibct all the rights and duties imposed by the Constitution. 
(16 Peten, 541.) The remark of Mr. Madison, in the Federalist, No. 
43, said Judge Story, in delifering the opinion of the court in the Prigg 
case, would se^n in such cases to apply with peculiar force, which was, 
that "a right implies a remedy; and where else would the remedy ba 
deposited, than where it is deposited by the Constitution t" meaning, as 
tbe context shows, in the government of the United States. ' 

It having been decided that the power of passing naturalization laws 
is vested exclusively in Congress, (2 WJieaUntf 269, and 5 Wheaton, 49,) 
and as the Constitution does not authorize Congress to invest State 
courts with the power to naturalize, it would seem to be clear that Courts 
of the United States only ought to naturalize aliens, and that Congress 
exceeded the power oon&ired upon it by the Constitution, when it author* 
ized State courts to perform tbe duties of naturalization. Chief Justice 
&ibson, in giving his opinion in the case <^ Moore v. JBouutim, spoke $$ 
follows on this point : '' Under the revenue and post-office laws, jurisdic- 
tion is given to the State courts, to carry certain parts of those laws 
into execution. I will not say at present, whether, according to the 
Oonstitation, Congress can compel the State courts to exercise this bor* 
rowed jurisdiction. But ontil the State governments shaH prohibit theif 
courts from taking cognizance of questions arising under time lawis, I 
can see no olijection to their doing so." (3 B. S &, 194.) So in the 
Court of Common Pleas of Franklin county, Ohio, Jndge Bates ii re- 
ported to have given his opinion, that State courts are nnder no constitu* 
tiooal or legal obligation to perform acts of naturaHzation as prescribed 
by the laws of the United States ; and this opinion appears to be in oon» 
formity with the decisiQii in the Prigg case. Like t^at concerning fk^« 
tives i^om labor, the clause of the Constitotion giving Congress power 
to enact uniform naturalization laws, imposes no duties whatever iipoa 
the States, nor authorizes Congress to impose any upon State coorti on 
tbe subject. 

The prevailing and better opinion, therefore, now appears to be^ that 
State courts may reftise to regsord tiie legislation of Congress npdn this 
subject as mandatory upon them, and that it is within the coastitntional 
power of State Legisktores to prohibit them altogether from exercising 
the duties imposed by the naturalization laws of Congress. This has 
abeady been done by the States of Maine, Rhode Island, and Oonnee- 
tiout» which have enacted a law prohibiting their courts from exercising 
the jurisdiction conferred by Congress to naturalize aliens. In these 
8 ^ ■. ■ 
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States, the United States courts alone can now take cognizance of toy 
application of an alien to be admitted to become a citizen, and the whtde- 
bosiness of making citizens, issuing certificates, Ac., devolres apon thosi 
to whom it naturally and properly belongs. The judges of these cooils 
hold a life tenure, are fhrther remoTed from political influence than an 
the judges of the State courts, and therefore more likely to administer 
rigidly the laws under which aliens may acquire the rights of citizenshipi 
Not dependent upon popular support) or in need of Totes to retain their 
position, they have no purposes of their own to accomplish by an impnh 
per administration of the naturalization laws, and are not likely to pros- 
titute their office to party purposes, by allowing improper persona to be 
naturalized to cany a point at a pending election. 

According to the laws of Congress now in force, it will be perceived, 
that " free white persons" only can be naturalized. '' This I presame^" 
says Chancellor Kent, in his Commentaries^ vol. ttL, 72, '' excludes tbs 
inhabitants of Africa, and their descendants ; and it may become a ques* 
tion to what extent persons of mixed blood are excluded, and whsl 
shades and degrees of mixture of color disqualify an alien from application 
for the benefits of the act of naturalization. Perhaps there might be 
difficulties also as to the copper-colored natives of America, or the yeHov 
or tawny races of the Asiatics, and it may well be doubted whether any 
of them are ** white persons" within the purview of the law. It is the 
declared hiw of New York, South Carolina, and Tennessee, and probably 
so understood in other States, that Indians are not citizens, bat distinct 
tribes, living under the protection of the government, and, consequent^, 
they never can be made citizens under the act of Congress." 

The line of distinction between whites and colored is not accuratdy 
ascertained. In South Carolina, mulattoes are not white dtizens withm 
the meaning of the law, and, according to the case of State y. ffat^ 
I Bailey's Hep., 275, persons tinged with negro blood are there 
regarded as mulattoes. If the admixture of African blood does not 
exceed the proportion of one-eighth, the person is deemed white in 
Louisiana, and this too is deemed a proper rule in South Carolina^ 
State V. Davis, 2 Bailey's Bep., 558. By an act passed in Virginia, in 
1785, which is still iu force, every person having one-fourth part or more 
of negro blood is deemed a mulatto. 4 Bandolphj 681. The same rule is 
declared in Indiana in its Revised Statutes of 1838. In Ohio, it has 
been decided in Jeffries v. Anlceiiy^ 11 Ohio Bep., 872, that all persons 
nearer white than black are white persons within the meaning of tbe 
State Constitution. So by the case of Lane v. Baker, 12 Ohio Sep., 
237, youths of negro, Indian and white blood, but of more than (ms'-half 
white blood, are entitled to the benefit of the Common School Eund, under 
the School Law in favor of white children. ' 
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The Constitntion of P^ennsylvania of 1T90 declared that erery freeman 
of the age, &c., shall enjoy the rights of an elector; bat in the case of 
HobbsY. Foggy 6 WaUSy 553, it was decided that a negro, or mulatto/ 
was not a freeman within the meaning of the Constitution, and therefore 
not entitled to exercise the right of saffrage under that Constitution. In 
delivering the opinion of the court, Chief Justice Gibson said that the 
second section of the fourth article of the Constitution of the United 
States, which provides that the citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States, " presents 
an obstacle to the political freedom of the negro which seems to be insu- 
perable ; it is to be remembered that citizenship as well as freedom, is a 
constitutional qualification ; and how it could be conferred so as to over- 
bear the laws imposing countless disabilities on him in other States, is a 
problem of difficult solution ; in this aspect the question becomes one, not 
of intention, but of power, and of power so doubtful as to forbid the 
exercise of it.'' By the amended Constitution of North Carolina, no fire^ 
negro, mulatto, or free person of mixed blood, though native bom, 
descended from negro ancestors, to the fourth generation inclusive, 
though one ancestor of each generation may have been a white person, 
shall vote for members of the Legislature. So in Connecticut, it has 
been decided that as each State had the right to make citizens of such 
persons as it pleased, before the adoption of the Federal Constitntion, and 
that as that Constitution does not authorize any but white persons t6 
become citizens of the United States, it creates a presumption that no 
persons of color were made citizens by any of the States while exercising 
the power, and that this presumption will stand until repelled by positive 
testimony. Crandall v. State, 10 Conn. Bep., 340. And in Tennessee, 
in the case of The State v. Glairbone, it was held that free blacks are not 
citizens within the provisions of the second section of the fourth article 
of the United States Constitution. 1 Meigs, 331. So in Amy v. Smath, 
it was decided that no one can be a citizen, under that article of the Con- 
stitution, who is not entitled, on the terms prescribed by the institutions 
of the State, to all the rights and privileges conferred by those institutions 
upon the highest classes of society. 1 lAtt,, 334. 

The residence and good moral character of the applicant cannot be 
established by affidavits, but must be proved in court by the testimony of 
witnesses. 1 Hill, 13T. Courts are to receive the testimony, to compare 
it with the law, and to judge on both law and fact ; and if their judgment 
is entered on rccotd, in legal form, it closes all inquiry, and, like any other 
judgment, is complete evidence of its own validity. 4 Peters, 406 ; 
7 Cranch, 420 ; 13 Wendell, 524. A certificate by a competent court, 
that an alien has taken the oath prescribed by the act respecting naturali- 
zation, raises the presumption that the court was satisfied as to the moral 
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character of the alien, and of his attachment to the principles of the Cod- 
stitQtion of the United States. The oath, when taken, confers the light 
of a citizen. It is not necessary that there should be an order of coort, 
admitting the applicant to be a citizen. 6 Cranch^ 176. In one instaoee 
it has been decided that an alien enemy cannot be permitted to make the 
preparatory declaration. 2 Oalli8, 11. In IAUle^» case, 2 Browns^ 218, 
the contraryvwas, however, held. It has also been decided that the act of 
of 1802, excluding aliens from citizenship, whose country shall be, at the 
time of the application, at war with the United States, extends to the act 
of 1804, authorizing the naturalization of the widow and children of per 
sons who, having pursued the directions of the original act, may die 
before they become naturalized. 5 Binney, 871. The act of 1824) 
authorizing minors to be admitted, applies only to those who were minon 
at the time of their arrival in the United States. 4 £ng., 191. A mar 
ried woman may be naturalized. 1 Crouch^ (7. (7., 872. And that witii- 
out the concurrence of her husband. 16 Wendell^ 617. In the case of 
La ForresHere, 2 Mtiaa. Bep., 419, it was held t^at an infant might he 
naturalized under the act of 1802, on petition of guardian or parent 
The naturalization of a father, ipso facto, makes his son, then residing b 
the United States, and under twenty-one years of age, a citizen. 5 Eng., 
621. But it docs not naturalize the wife, nor such children as are aboTe 
the age of twenty-one, at the time of the naturalization of the father. 
1 Cowan, 80. A certificate of naturalization irregularly obtained may be 
set aside, (2 N. & M,, 351 ;) and the uttering of a forged certificate is 
punishable as a felony under the act of 3d March, 1813. United States 
V. Bandolph, Circuit Court of the United States. Pittsburg Legal 
Journal, June 4, 1853. 

A person thus duly naturalized, becomes entitled to all the priyileges 
and immunities of natural bom citizens, except that a residence of nine 
years is requisite to enable him to hold a seat in the United States Senati^ 
and of seven years to hold a seat in the United States House of Reiure- 
sentatives. No person except a natural born citizen is eligible, however, 
to the office of President of the United States, or that of Governor in 
some of the States. 

The second section of the fourth article of the United States Consti- 
tution, declaring that the citizens of each State are entitled to all the pri- 
vileges and immunities of citizens in the several States, applies onlj^ to 
natural bom or duly naturalized citizens. If they remove firom one 
State to another, they are entitled to the privileges that persons of the 
same description are entitled to in the State to which the removal is 
made, and to none other. The laws and usages of one State cannot be 
permitted to prescribe qualifications for citizens, to be claimed and exer- 
cised in other States, in contravention to their local policy. 2 Kent^ 71. 
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In the case of Corfield ▼. Coryell^ Jndge Washington, in considering 
the qnestion, what are the priyileges and immnnities in the several States, 
said he had no hesitation in confining these expressions to those privileges 
and immnnities which are, in their nature, fundamenkU, which belong of 
right to the citizens of all free governments, and which have, at all times, 
been enjoyed by the citizens of the several States which compose this 
Union, from the time of their becomfaig free, independent, and sovereign ; 
and of these fundamental principles, he enumerated sach as, the right of 
protection by the government, the enjoyment of life and liberty, to 
acquire and possess property, to pursue and obtain happiness and safety, 
to pass through or reside in any other State, to institute and maintain 
actions, to be exempt ft*om higher taxes than are imposed upon others, 
enjoy the elective franchise, &c. ; but he at the same time decided that 
these immunities do not apply to every right, and that there are some 
rights which belong exdosively to resident citizens, under the laws of the 
State. 4 Wash, C. C. Bep., 381. See also case of Bitckner v. Finley, 
2 FeierSf 586. Aliens, too, have certain privileges conferred upon them 
by the respective State authorities in which they reside, but they are civil 
privileges, dictated by a just and a liberal policy, and of a strictly local 
character. No foreigner, unless duly naturalized, according to the laws 
of Congress, is entitled to any other privileges than those which the laws 
of the State in which he resides allow to him ; axid no other State is 
bound to admit, nor would the United States admit, to him any privi- 
leges to which he is not entitled by treaty, the laws of nations, or the 
laws of the United States, or the State in which he dwells. 2 Kent, Tl. 

In the case of Lynch v. darkey 1 Sandford, ch. Rep., 584, the doc- 
trine relative to the distinction between aliens and citizens in the juris- 
prudence of the United States was ably discussed,, and it was adjudged 
that the subject of alienage, under, our national compact, was a national 
subject, and the law which prevailed on this subject in all the United 
States, became the common law of the United States when the union of 
the States was consummated. According to this governing principle, 
all those born within the jurisdiction and allegiance of the United States, 
without any regard or reference to the political condition or allegiance 
of their parents, except the children of ambassadors, are natives. The 
right of citizenship, as distinguished from alienage, is a national right, 
character or condition, and does not pertain to the individual States, 
separately considered. The question is of national, and not individual 
sovereignty, and is governed by the principles of the common law which 
prevail in the United States, and became under the Constitution, to a 
limited extent, a system of national jurisprudence. It was accordingly 
held in that case, that the complainant, who was born in New York, of 
alien parents, during their temporary sojourn there, and returned while 
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an infant, being the first year of her birth, with their parents to thrir 
native conntry, and always resided there afterwards, was a citizen of tfae 
United States by birth. This was the principle of the English commoa 
law in respect to all persons born within the king's allegiance, and wm 
the law of the colonies, and became the law of each and all of the StaiM 
when the Declaration of Independence was made, and continued so ontil 
the establishment of the Constitntion of the United States, when the 
whole exclnsiye jurisdiction of this subject of citizenship passed to the 
United States, and the same principle has there remained. KenL^ voL 
ti., 39. 

In the case of The State v. HutU, in South Carolina, in 1835, (3 
Hills, S. C. Bep.f 1,) the snbject of allegiance, and to whom due nndsr 
the Constitution of the United States, was profoundly discussed, and it 
was declared by a m^ority of the Court of Appeals that the citizou 
owed allegiance to the United States, and subordinately to the State 
under which they liyed — that allegiance was not now used in the feudal 
sense, arising out of the doctrine of tenure, and that we owed allegiance 
or obedience to both governments, to the extent of the constitutional 
powers existing in each. The court held, that an oath prescribed by aa 
act of the Legislature of December, 1833, to be taken by every militia 
officer, that he should be faithful, and true allegiance bear to ibe State 
of Sonth Carolina, was unconstitutional and void, as being inconsisteDt 
with the allegiance of the citizen to the Federal Government. The court 
consequently condemned the ordinance of the Convention of South Ca- 
rolina of November, 1832, as containing unsound and heretical doc- 
trine, when it declared that the allegiance of the citizens was due to the 
State, and obedience only, and not allegiance, could be due to any other 
delegated power. 

The question as to the right of citizens of the United States to expa- 
triate themselves, has been a subject of much embarrassment to the 
courts, and has been very fully discussed in Talbot v. Jantien, 8 DaUas, 
133 ; case of Isaac Williams, 2 Cranch, 82 (note) ; and T?ie Chaffer 
ing Betty, 2 Cranch, 64 ; Santissima Trinidad, f Wh£aton, 283 ; Vn&ed 
States V. Gillies, 1 Peters, C. C. JR., 161 ; 3 Peters, 99, 242 ; UnM 
States V. Williams, 4 HalVs L. Journal, and 9 Mass. Rep,, 461. Prom 
a historical review of the principal discussions in the federal courts on 
this subject, Chancellor Kent arrives at the conclusion, that the better 
opinion would seem to be, that a citizen cannot renounce his allegianee 
to the United States without the permission of government, to be de- 
clared by law ; and that, as there is no existing legislative regulation in 
the case, the rule of the English common law remains unaltered, i 
Kent, 48. This was admitted to be the rule in the Sailor's Snvg 
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Edrbor cewe, 8 Peters, 99, and expressly declartd in Shanks y. Dupont, 

8 Peters, 242. 

The Coort of Appeals of Kentucky held, however, otherwise, as late as 
1839. It declared expatriation a practical and fundamental American 
doctrine, and that, in ^e absence of a statute regulation on the subject, 
a citizen may, in good faith, abjure his country ; and that the assent of 
the goremment was to be presumed, and he be deemed denationalized. 

9 Dana, 1T2. So in the case of Jaokson v. Bums, Chief Justice Tilgh- 
man declared that it was not compatible with the Constitution of Penn- 
sylvania^ that a man cannot divest himself of his allegiance. 3 Bin., 85 ; 
and the same principle seems to be admitted in the case of i^^ v. Stoughr 
ion, where it was decided that a naturalized citizen must change his 
domicil, as well as take an oath of allegiance to a foreign government^ to 
ifender himself an alien. 2 Johnson^s cases, 40Y. Also in the case of 
Bantissima Trinidad, *l Wheaton, 348. 

Jefferson seems to have fully recognized the right of self^expatriatiou. 
As ei^rly as 1779, he prepared an act which passed the Virginia Legis- 
lature, in which it is denominated the " natural right of all men." See 
Jefferson^s Works, vol, %,, p, 80 — Autobiography, It provided as 
follows : 

<* And, in order to preserve to the citizens of this Commonwealth, that natural right 
which all men have of relinquishing the country in which birth or other accident may 
.liave thrown them, and seeking subsistence and happiness wheresoever they may be able 
or hope to find them ; and to declare unequivocally what circumstances shall be 
deemed evidence of an intention in any citizen to exercise that right : it is enacted and 
dedared, that whensoever any citizen of this C<Mnmonwealth shall, by word of mouth, 
in the presence of the court of the county wherein he resides, or of the general court, 
or by deed in writing under his hand and seal, executed in the {Hresence of three wit- 
aewes, and by them proved, in either of the said courts, openly declare to the same 
eourt that he relinquishes the character of the citizens, and shall depart the Common- 
wealth, such pers<»i shall be considered as having exercised his natural right of expa- 
triating himself and shall be deemed no citizen of this Commonwealth fi^m the time of 
bit departure." Henn%n*» Statute at Large, vol x,, p, 1 29. 

. While Secretary of State under the administration of Washington, 
Hr. Jefterson, in communicating the conduct of Mr. Genet, the French 
iCihister, to Gouvemeur Morris, United States Minister at Paris, holds 
this language on the subject of expatriation : 

• « it has been pretended, indeed, that the eng^agement of a citizen in an enterprise 
of this nature was a divestment of the character of citizen, and a transfer of jnrisdictioo 
over him to another sovereign. Our citizens are certainly free to divest themselves of 
that character by immigration, and other acts manifestfaig their intention, and may 
tiien become the subjects of another power, and free to do whatever the subjects of that 
power may do. But the lavrs do not admit that the bare commission of a crime 
anumnti. of itself to a divestment of the character of citizen, and withdraws the cd- 
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minml from their coercion. They woald never prescribe tn lUegBl eel Msong the 1^ 
modes by which a citizen might disfranchise himself; nor render treasoiiy ibr inatancsi 
innocent, by giving it the force of a dissolution of the oMigations of the criminal to hii 
ooontry. Accordmgly, in the case of Hmfield^ a citizen (^ these States, diarged with 
having engaged, in the port of Charleston, in an enterprise against nations at peatt 
widi ns, and with having joined in the actual commission of hostilities, die Attoney 
General of the United States, in an official opinion, dedared that the act with whidi ki 
was charged was punishable by law. The same thing has been nnanimoiulj dedand 
bj two of the Circuit courts of the United States, as you will see in tha charges of 
Chief Justice Jay, delivered at Richmond, and Judge Wilson, deUrered at Fhiladalphiib 
both of which are herewith sent" See American State Papen, volu,p, 169. 

So Edmond Randolph, who succeeded Mr. Jeffmon in the State De-' 
partment, in reply to a commanication of Mr. Faachet, the French Mi- 
nister, expressed himself thus : 

« I cannot doubt that Captain Talbot has taken an oath to the French repuUie ; and, 
at the same time, I acknowledge my belief that no law of any of the States prohibit 
expatriation. But it is obvious that, to prevent frauds, some rules and ceremimies aie 
necessary for its government It then becomes a question, which is also an affidr of 
the judiciary, whether those rules and ceremonies have been complied with* ShonU he 
prove to be a French citizen, he ought and will be acquitted. Should he prove an Ame- 
rican citizen, he will bo amenable to the laws/' See American Sttie Paper9t 9oL u 

A case presenting the question, how far a nataralized citizen of the 
TJnited States, on his return to the country of his ori^n, conid claim the 
interposition of the American Legation to protect him against the peN 
formanc^ of the duties imposed on him as a native subject^ by the 
Bovereign whose allegiance he had renounced, occurred in 1840, dnring 
Mr. Wheaton's residence at Berlin. To the application of a natmlixed 
citizen of the United States, who had been required to perform militaiy 
duty in Prussia, of which he was a native, he replied : " Had yon remained 
in the United States, or visited any other foreign country (except Pmssia) 
on your lawful business, you would have been protected by the American 
authorities at home and abroad, in the enjoyment of all your rights and 
privileges as a naturalized citizen of the United States. Bat having 
returned to the country of your birth, your naJtive domicil and naUonal 
character revert (so long as you remain in the Prussian dominions), and 
you are bound in all respects to obey the laws, exactly as if yoa had 
never immigrated." Wheaton^s International Law, 

Mr. Marcy, in his reply to Chevalier Hulsemann, the Austrian Minister's 
demand of the U. S. Government to disavow the acts of the American 
agents in the Eosta affaur, and claim for satisfEMStion, Bay8^— 

There is great diversity and much confiinon of opinion as to the natore and obliga- 
tions of allegiance. By some it is held to be an indestructible political tie, and though 
resulting from the mere accident of birth, yet forever binding the subject to the sovereign ; 
by others it b considered a political connection in the nature of a civil contract diisol* 
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\j\Ae by mutual oonwnty bui not m at the option of either party. The sounder and 
more prevalent doctrine, however, is, that the citizen or subject, having faithfully per* 
formed the past and present duties resulting firom his relation to the sovereign power, 
may at any time release himself from the obligation of allegiance, freely quit the land 
of his bbrth and adoption, seek through aO countries a home, and select any where that 
whidi otkru him the fidrest pospect of happiness for himself and his posterity. When 
the sovereign power, whensoever it may bo placed, doet not answer the ends for which 
it is bestowed, when it is not exerted for the general welfiu-e of the people, or has becomn 
oppi css i ve io indindualB, this right to withdraw rests on as firm a basis, and is similar 
in prineipb to tiie ri^t which legitimates resistanoe to tyranny. 

The oonfKcting laws on the subject of allegiance are of a municipal charaeter, and 
have no controlling operation beyond the territorial limits of the countries enacting 
them. All uncertainty as woU as confusion on this subject is avoided by giving due 
consideration to the ftict, that the parties to &e question now under consideration ar* 
two independent nations, and that neither has the right to appeal to its own municipal 
litwa for the rules to settle the matter in dispute, which occuired within the jurisdietioa 
4xf a Aiird independent power. 

Neidier Austrian decreee nor American laws can be properly invoked for aid or 
diiection in tiiis case, but international law furnishes the rules for a correct dedsion* 
and by the light from this source shed upon the transaction at Smyrna are its true 
foatores to be discerned. 

Bat the protection which this coantry affords to naturalized citizens or 
those who are clothed with its nationality, does not eidiend to defend them 
against the aathorites of their own coantry, in cases of their volantary 
' rotum to it In a letter of Secretary Marcy to Mr. Jackson, Charg6 
d'AflGEdres at Vienna^ on the 10th of Jannary, 1854, that gentleman 
lays :— 

** I have carefully examined your despatches relating to the ease of 8imon Towsig^ and 
regret fo find that it is one which vrill not authorize a more effective interference dia|i 
tiiat which you have already made in his behal£ It is true, he left this country with a 
piMport issued from this department; but as he was neither a native bom nor naturalized 
oitizep, he was not entitled to it" 3u Wheaton^i International Law, p. 136. 

, An absence Arom one's coantry with intention to retarn, cannot be 
eonstraed.to be expatriation, nor even an avowed intent of expatriation/ 
flttd renanoiation of allegiance, nnless one become a snbject of a foreign 
Btato./ 3 Ddlla8f, 138. Kor where one sails from his coantry for iniqd- 
iojxa pnrposes. It cannot be asserted to cover firand, or to jastify a 
OTime. IbicL 
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CHAPTER XVL 

KATUBAUZATION LAW OF 1*790. 

An examination of the history of Congressional legislation, on the 
snbject of the naturalization laws, mast satisfy every one that the states- 
men of the Revolution did not entertain the idea that aliens had an ab- 
solvie right to participate in the highest prerogatives of the government, 
bat acted upon the subject as a matter of expediency, and treated it as a 
privilege conferred. Their action was characterized by great delibera- 
tion and caution ; and, in this respect, their saccessors in Congress, until 
1824, seem to have emulated their example. From the passage of tiie 
first act, in 1790, down to 1824, there has been a anifDrm and constant 
advance, in the demands of the laws passed by Congress on the snbject^ 
npon those on whom they authorized the privilege of citisenship to he 
conferred. The same cannot, however, be said, with equal trath, of tiie 
legislation since 1824. 

Daring the consideration of the bill to establish an nniform rale of 
naturalization, in 1790, there was a long and animated discnssion in the 
House of Representatives, in which the views of most of the leading 
members were elicited and made known on the snbject, as will be seen 
by reference to the published Annals of Congress, vol. u, 1146 to 1165. 
The discussion arose on a motion made by Thomas Tudor Tucker, of South 
Carolina^ to permit aliens to hold lands without having resided any de- 
finite period in the country, though he accompanied his motion with the 
declaration, that '' he had no objection to extending the term, entitling 
them to hold an office under government, to three years." At a subse- 
quent period of the debate, he again took occasion to declare that he 
" had no object in making his motion, but to enable the people to hold 
lands, who came from abroad to settle in the United States ;^ and he 
went on to express his views, as to residence being made a qoalification 
for admission to citizenship, as follows : 

" As to the privilege of being elected to office, he wai of o{Hnioii, the term of tfuw 
or four years was a term sufficiently short to acquire it in ; it was a maeh easier meAod 
of obtaining citizenship, than was practiced by other nations : neither would he object 
to any precaution being introduced into the bill, that had a tendency to present the 
admission of bad men ; if such precaution could be devised, consistent with their eon- 
stitutional power, and could be carried into safe and easy execution." 

Thomas Hartley, of Pennsylvania, said : 

** He had no doubt of the policy of admitting aliens to the right of dtiiemiiip ; but 



II 
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he tiioQght tome Mcurity for their fidelity and allegianee wai requisite bendes the bare 
oath ; that ia, he thought an actual reeidenoe of auch a length of time aa would give 
a man an opportunity of esteeming the gOTernment from knowing its intrinsic value, 
was essentially necessary to assure us of a man's becoming a good citizen. The prac- 
tice of almost erery State in the Union countenanced a regulation of this nature ; and 
perhaps it was owing to a widi of this kind that the States had consented tn give this 
power to the Oeneral Government The terms of citizenship are made too cheap hi 
some parts of the Union ; to say that a man shall be admitted to all the privileges of a 
citizen, without any residence at all, is what can hardly be expected." 

Roger Sherman, of GoDnecticnt, who was one of the framers of the 
Federal Oonstitntion, said : 

« Ho presumed it was intended by the Convention, who framed the Constitution, that 
Congress should have the power of naturalizationi in order to prevent particular States. 
mceiving citizens, and forcing them upon others who would not have received them in 
any other manner. It was therefore meant to guard against an improper mode of na. 
turalbation, rather than foreigners should be received up(Hi eaner teims than those 
adopted by the several States." 

James Madison, of Yirginia, also one of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, and who was foremost among those in favor of liberal legislation for 
eitieens of foreign birth, frankly said, *' when we are considering the 
advantages that may result from an easy mode of naturalization, we ought 
also to consider the cautions necessary to guard against abuses." He 
concluded his remarks as follows : 

*< I should be exceedingly sony, sir, that our rule of naturalization excluded a single 
p^iaon of good iame that really meant to incorporate himself into our society ; on the 
other hand, I do not wish that any man should acquire the privilege, but such as would 
bo a veal addition to the wealth or strength of the United States. It may be a question 
of aomie nicety, how for we can make our law to admit an alien to the right of citizenship, 
•tep by step ; but diere is no doubt we may, and ought to require residence as an 
QtiaL" 



James Jackson, of Georgia^ was not only in favor of a long residence, 
bnt anxioui to guard against the admission of improper persons. He 
said: 

** He conceived the present subject to be of high importance to the respectability and 
character of the American name ; the veneration he had for, and the attadmient he had 
to this country, made him extremely anxious to preserve its good fome from injury. He 
hoped to see the title of a citizen of America as highly venerated and respected as a 
oit|zen of old Rome. I am clearly of opinion, that rather than have the common class 
of vagrants, paupora, and other outcasts of Europe, that we had better be as we are, 
and trust to the natural increase of our population for inhabitants. If the motion made 
by the gentleman from South Carolina should obtain, such people will find an easy ad- 
nuasion indeed to the rights of citizenship ; much too easy for the interests of the people 
of America. Nay, sir, tbo terms required by the bill on the table are in my mind too 
oasy I think before a man is admitted to enjoy the high and inestimable privilege of 
a citizen of America, that something more than a mere residence among us is necessary. 
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f think he ought to pan Bome time in a state of probation, and at the end of the tenn 
be able to bring testimonials of a proper and decent behavior ; no man who would be 
a credit to the commnnity could diink such terma difficult or indelicato; if bad men 
ihould be diseatiafied on thia account, and ahould decline to immigrate, the rogulatioB 
will have a beneficial efiect; for we had better keep such out of tho eoontrj than admit 
them into it I ocmceive, air, that an amendment of thia kind would be roaaonable and 
proper ; all the difficulty will be to determine how a proper certificato of good behavior 
abOttld be obtained. I think it might be done by veating the power in the Grand Juij 
or District courts to determine on the character of the man, aa they ahould find iL" 

Theodore SedgpRrick, of Massachnsetts, gaid : 

« He was against the indiscriminate admission of foreignera to the highest righta of 
human nature, upon terma so incompetent to secure the society from being ovemm 
wHh the outcaata of Europe ; beaides, the policy of aettling the vaeant tenitory by im^ 
migration is of a doubtful nature. He believed in the United Statea tiie human speciei 
might be multiplied by a more eligible and convenient mode, than what a ee m qd to be 
eontemplated by the motion now befixe the committee. He wia well aatiafied far 
himself that there existed no absolute necessity of peopling it in thia way ; and if 
there was no absolute necessity, he thought Congress might use their discretion, and 
admit none but reputable and worthy citizens — such only were fit for the societf into 
which they were blended. The citizens of America prefiured thia conntiy beeanae 
it is to be preferred ; the like principle he wished might be held by every man iHio 
came from Europe to reaide here ; but there were at least some grounds to fear to the 
contrary ; their sensations impregnated with prejudicea of edueation acquired undar 
monarchical and aristocratical govemmente, may deprive them of that wiah fi>r pure 
republicanism, which is necessary in order to teste its beneficence with that magnitbde 
which we feel on the occasion. Some kind of probation, as it has been termed, is ab* 
adutoly requisite, to enable them to feel and be aensible of the blessing. 'Without Alt 
probation, be should be sorry to see them exercise a right whieh we have glorioa^^ 
struggled to attain." 

Michael J. Stone, of Maryland, expressed his yiews as follows : 

'< I would let the term of residence be long enough to accomplish two objects, before 
I would consent to admit a foreigner to have any thing to do' with the politica of this 
country. First, that he should have an opportunity of knowing the drcumatancea of 
our government, and, in consequence thereof, shall have admitted the truth of the 
principles we hold. Second, that he should have acquired a taste for this government, 
and in order that both things may take place, in such a way as to make him worthy of 
admission into our society, I think a term of four or seven yean ought to be required. 
A foreigner, who comes here, is not desirous of interfering immediately with our poli- 
tics ; nor is it proper that he should. His immig^tion is governed by a difTerent prin- 
ciple ; he is desirous of obtaining and holding property. I should have no objection to 
his doing this from the first moment he sets his foot on shore in America ; but it ap- 
pears to me that we ought to be cautious how we admit foreignen to the other privilegee 
of citizenship, and that for a reason not yet mentioned ; perhapa it may allude to the 
next generation more than to this : the present inhabitante were most of them here when 
engaged in a long and hazardous war. They have been active in rearing up the pre- 
sent government, and feel perhaps a laudable vanity in having eflected what ite moti 
sanguine friends hardly dared to contemplate. There is a danger of these people losing 
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what they so greatlj esteem ; but the admission of foreigners to all places of govern 
meat may tincture the ^stem with the dregs of their former habits, and corrupt what 
we believe the most pure of human institutions." 

Oeorge Olymer^ of Pennsylvania^ said : 

« In States, however, newly fi>rmed, it might be useful to fix a short period ; but in the 
^Id Stated, fully peopled, he did not think the longest which had been mentioned too 
great" 

Peter Sylvester, of New York, said : 

<« He thoo|^ it nei&«r for the honor nor interest of the United States to admit alimit 
10 the rights of ettiieoship indiscriminately ; he was elearly in &vor of % t^rm of poro- 
<)wtion, and that tfaeii^ good behavior ahoold be vouched for* He miggwted the idea 
of lodging^ the power of admitting fiweigners to be naturaHied in the l^rict Judgei." 

The bill was finally passed without a call of the yeas and nays, and does 
not seem to have had any opposition or discussion in the Senate. It 
^ras approved March 26, 1790, required ttoo years' residence as a qnalifi* 
cation for citizenship, and was embraced in one section, which was as 
fbllows : 

<< That aAy alien, being a free white person, who shall have lesided within the Umtti 
and under the jurisdiction of the United States for the term of two years, may be 
admitted to become a atimn thereoi^ on application to any common law court of record 
in any one of the States wherein he shall have resided for the term of one year at leaaC, 
and making proof to the satis&ction of such court that he is a person of good cha^ 
racter, and taking the oath or affirmation prescribed by law, to support the Constitutioa 
' of the United States, which oath or affirmation such oourt shall administer ; and the 
derk (^ auch court shall record such application, and the proceedings thereon ; and 
thereupon such person shall be considered as a citizen of the United States. And the 
ddldren of such person so naturalized, dwelling vrithin die United States, being under 
tiie age of twenty-one years, at the time of such naturalization, shall also be consi- 
dered aa citiaenf of die United States. And the children of citizens of the United 
0lalea» diat may be bom beyond sea, or out of the limits of the United States, shall be 
oomndered aa natural bom citizens. Providedf That the right of citizenship shall not 
deacend to persons whose fothers have never been resident in the United States. Provided 
mkOf That no person heretofore proscribed by any State shall be admitted a citizen 
mtbnmidf ezcqpt by an act of the Legislature of die State in which such person wa« 
pmov&ad." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

NATURALIZATION LAW OF IT95. 

The consideration of the bill enacted into a law in 1195 again elicited 
a warm discossion in the Honse of Representatives, as will be seen by refo- 
ence to the published Annals of Congress of 1793-95, page 1004 to 
1138. Samuel Dexter, Jr., of Massachusetts, led off in the debate^ 
''expressing his disapprobation of the facility by which, onder the eljifp 
ing law, aliens may acquire citizenship," and moTed that the term of 
tvx> years' residence be striken out and a blank left^ ''to be filled np ate 
more mature consideration," which was agreed to. He also proposed as 
amendment in reference to the mercantile foreigners who might wish to 
acquire citizenship. 

John Page, of Virginia, though coinciding with the yiews of Mr. 
Madison, in regard to the naturalization of foreign citizens^ ezprMed 
himself as follows : — 



«He approved the deag:ii of the mover, becaase he thought noduog mora 
than to see good order, public rirtue, and true morality, constituting the chanctBr df 
citizens of the United States; for without morality, and indeed a general mdm of nfi* 
gion, a Republican Government cannot flourish, nay, cannot long exist; nnoe widiopt 
these, disorders will arise which the strong arm of powerful Goreznment can alone eoff* 
rect or retrieve." 

Mr. Dexter subsequently moved another amendment, that "no alien 
should be admitted to the rights of citizenship, but on the oath of two 
credible witnesses, that in their opinion he was of good moral chanuster 
and attached to the welfare of this country." This motion was seconded 
by Theodore Sedgwick, of Massachusetts, who spoke as follows :— 

''America," he said, ''if her political institutions should on experience be found to ba 
wisely adjusted, and she shall improve her natural advantages, had opened to her view 
a more rich and ^orious prospect than ever was presented to man. She has chosen te 
herself a government which left to the citizen as great a portion of freedom as wu 
consistent with a social compact. All believed the preservation of this government, ffi 
its purity, indispensable to the continuance of our happiness. The foundation on wliidi 
it rested was general intelligence and public virtue; in other words, wisdom to discern, 
and patriotism to pursue the general good. He had pride, and he gloried in it, is 
believing his countrymen more wise and virtuous than any othei people on euA; 
hence he believed them better qualified to administer and to support a Repnblieatt 
Government This character of Americans was the result of eariy edueatioB, aided 
indeed by the discipline of the Revolution. 
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Much infiirmatioii (he nid) might be obtained by the experience of othen, i^ in 
despite of it, we were not determined to be guided onlj by a ▼ilioBary theory. The 
ancient JSepnblics of Greece and Rome (aaid he), see with what jealousy they guarded 
the rights of eitizettship against adnlteration by foreign mixture. The Swiss nation (he 
said), in modem times, had not been less jealous on the same subject Indeed, no 
example oonld be found, in the history of man, to authorize the experiment which had 
been made by the United States. It seemed to hare been adopted by unrversal practice 
as a maxim, tihat the republican character was no way to be formed but by early 
education. In some instances, to form this diaracter, those propensities which are 
generally oonsideiwd as almost irresistible, were appeased and subdued. And shall we 
(he adLed) alone adopt the rash theory, that the subjects of all governments, despotic^ 
.monarchical, and aristocratical, are, as soon as they set foot on American ground, 
qualified tq participate in administering the sovereignty of our country! ShaD we 
hold the benefits of American citizenship so cheap as to invite, nay, almost bribe, the 
^ieoontented, the ambitious, and the avaricious of every country to accept them! 
We had (he said) on this subject not only example, but warning. Will gentlemen (said 
Mr. 8.) recollect the rage of ages, which existed in the country firom which we camo, 
between the Saxcm, Danish, and Norman immigrants and the natives of the country 1 
The cruelties, the oppressions, the assassinations, in a word, the miseries to which this 
gave birth 1 Perhaps it might be said that in this instance the immigrants were hostile 
invaders; but the same events took place in the decline of the Roman empire, between 
the immigrants vdio were invited to occupy the Vacant firontiors and the ancient inhabi* 
tants; although the former ought to have been united to the latter by every principle of 
•ffi^ction and gratitude. By these and almost an infinity of other instances, it would not 
b# raah to conclude, that, by the undeviating principles of human nature, whenever the 
Inhabitanta of one country should be permitted to settle in another by national affections, 
9 Anion would be formed unfriendly not only to ancient inhabitants, but also to social 
ovder. Our own experience was not, he believed, in opposition to the general observe^ 
tiofk Although tiiis reasoning was to his mind conclusive against a general and indis- 
crtminate admission of aliens to the right of citizenship, yet he did not wish it should 
gp to a complete exdusion. 

William Yang Murray, of Maryland, declared : 

** He was quite indifierent if not fifty immigrants came into this country in a year's 
time. It would be unjust to hinder them, but impolitic to encourage them. Ue was 
ftfiraid that, coming from a quarter of the world so frdl of disorder and corruption, they 
might contaminate the purity and simplicity of the American character." 

Ezekiel Gilbert, of New York, said : 

<* The ierm of residence, before admitting aliens, ought to be very much longer than 
mentioned in the hill." 

/theodore Sedgwick, of Massachusetts, said : 

*(. He agreed to the idea of Mr. Gilbert. He wished that a method could be found of 
permitting aliens to possess and transmit property, vdthout, at the same time, giving 
tbes) a zifl^t to vote." 

James Madison, of Yirginia, remarked as follows : 

** There was no dass of immigrants from whom so much was to be apprehended, as 
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thow mho should obtem t woperty in Mpguag, Much gmter mwchirf ww Ip be^Nocd 
from tbeni tbnn from any infloMioe in Totet at an flection. If he were dispond tt 
make any distinction of one daas of immigrants mora than anolfaar, aa to the Jength of 
time before they sfaonld be idmitted citizens^ it woold be aa to the mocaatile peopl»<-« 
thooe persons may, by poosessing themaalves of American ahippinf and aeameny bt m^ 
abled clandestinely to&vor each particular nations in tiie way of tiada na thej any 
think proper." 

For oarrTlDg into more complete effect the power given hj the CbmA* 
tntion, this bill finally passed the Hooae, met with no oppositiou la th» 
Senate, and was approved January 29, 1795. By it a residence of Jh$ 
years was required, and some other important conditions to the admlssloiii 
of citizenship imposed. The main provisions of it were as follows : 

That any alien, being a free white person, may be admitted to become a dtiaea of Iht 
United States, or any of them, on the following conditions, and not otherwise. FiHt 
Ho shall have declared, on oath or affirmation, before the Sapieme, Saporior, Disiihi, 
or Circuit court of some one of the States, or of the Territories Northweat or QauUkfi 
the rlTor Ohio, or a Circuit or District eourt of the United States^ three yean at leMl 
be^He his admtetoa, that it waa, bona fidt^ his intention to become a dtiiJni of dM 
United States, and to renounce forever all allegiance and fidelity to any foreign priBM^ 
potontate. State, ov iMr«reignty, whereof such alien may at that time be a citinn or 
subject. Secondly. He shall, at the time of his application to be admitted, dedan^ on 
oath or affirmation, before some one of the courts aforesaid, that he has resided widiiB tht 
United States five years at least, and within the State or Territoiy where each oonrt b 
at the time held, one year at least; that he will support tiie Constitution of llie United 
States ; and that he doth absolntdy and entirely renounce and abjure all allegianee and 
fidelity to any foreign prince, potentate. State, or sovereignty whatever, and particnMy 
by name« the prince, potentate, State or sorereignty, whereof he was before a dtiaea or 
subject ; which proceedings shall be recorded by the cleric of the conrt Thirdly. Tlii 
court admitting such alien shall be satisfied that he has resided within the limito Bal 
under the jurisdiction of the United States, five years ; and it ahall fiirther aj^paw to 
their satisfaction that, during that time, he has behaved as a man of a good moral cha* 
racter, attached to the prindples of the Constitution of the United States^ and weOniisr 
posed to the good order and happiness of the s^me. Fourthly. In case the aOet 
applying to be admitted to citizenship shall have borne any hereditary tide, or been of 
any of the orders of nobility, in the Kingdom or State from whieh he came, he shall, in 
addition to the above requisites, make an express renundation of his title or order fA no> 
bility, in the court to which his application shall be made ; .which renundation ahaU be 
recorded in the said court 

Sec 2. Provided alwaySt and be it further enaetedt That any alien now xeddhif 
within the limita and under the jurisdiction of the United States, may be admittad te 
become a dtizen, on his dedaring, on oath or affirmation, in some one of the couiti 
aforea&id, tiiat he has resided two years, at least, witiiin and under the juiadicliDn'of 
the same, and one year, at least, within the State or Territory where sndi court is al^ 
the time held ; that he will support the Constitution of the United States, and that he 
doth absolutely and entirely renounce and abjure all allegiance and fidelity to any for* 
eign prince, potentate, State or sovereignty whatever, and particulariy by name, ths 
prince, potentate, State, or sovereignty, whereof he was before a dtizen or subject ; and 
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moreorer, oA ita appearing to the satk&ction of the oourty that, during the said term of.- 
t#o yearB, he has behsred aa a man of good moral eharacter, attached to the ConflClUi- 
tion of the Unitod States, and well-dispoaed to the good order and happineas of the 
wmte i and wllen the alien appljmg for admission to citizenship shall have borne anj 
hereditary title, or been of anj of the orders of nobility in the Kingdom or State from 
whidi he came, on his, morecfrer, making in the conrt an express renunciation of hia 
title or order of nobility, before he shall be entitled to such admission ; all of which pro- 
ceedings, requited in this protiso to be performed in the court, shall be reccnrded by the 
clerk theieoC 

See. 8. Afut be ii further enacted^ That the children of persons duly naturalized* 
dwdting within the United States, and being under the age of twenty-one years, at the 
t)pe of such nataraKiation, and the children of citizens of the United States bom out 
of the limits. and jurisdiction of the United States, shall be considered as citizens of the > 
United States : Fromdtd^ That the right of citizenship shall not descend on persons - 
#iloae ftthen have never been resident of the United States : Provided aiao. That no 
pefMtt heretoine proscribed by any State, or who has been legally conricted of haring- 
Joined the army of Great Britain, during the late war, shall be admitted as aforesaid, 
wittioat the cmaent of the Legislatare of the State in which such person was proscribed. 



CHAPTER XYIII. 

VATURALIZATION LAW OF 1798. 

Ok tbe ITth of April, If 98, Joshua Colt, of Oonnecticat, said, in tbe 
Hotue of BepresentatiTes, that '' from the present sitnation of things, he 
apprehended some alterations would be necessary in the present law for 
the naturalization of foreigners ;'' and he therefore proposed that *' the 
committee appointed for the protection of commerce and the defence of 
our country, be directed to inquire and report whether it be uot expedient 
to •tupend'Orto amend the act establishing an uniform rule of naturali* 
sation.'' As will be found by reference to the Annals of Congress of 
1T9T~S^> ^^* ^9 Pr l^^^f this resolution was unanimously adopted a day 
or two afterwards, and of which the following account is given : 

Mr. SitgreaTee wished the eommittee to have the whole subject before them, in order 
timt they might report e new system respecting naturalization of foreigners, if they 
^^MNdid think it necessary. He thought our present situation called for regulations on 
thie heed ; since, at a time when we may very shortly be involved in war, there are an 
immenee number of French dtizene in our country. He could not say what might be 
the pn^per measures to be takra with respect to those persons ; they should be such as 
the interests of the country require ; these might be to place &em under certain rega* 
kCioni^ or by sending them out of the country. He moved to add to the resolution, 
therefore, the following words, via. : «< Aiid fUrther.to consider and report upon the eipe- 
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dieney of MteUishing by law, ragulationi xwpeetiag aliens amviiig or residing wi|Ui 
the United States." 8ome coDvenation took place as to the propriety of letting this 
resolution lie fn the present, oo account of some constitutionaL olijeetions; but lib 
Davis, of Kentucky, stating the necessity of some regulation of thia ktndt from a Ast 
within his own knowledge of a Frenchman residing iu that State, who, some time aipo^ 
had isiued a number of eoomiissions for a certain expedition, which oommiaaiona ai<e jit 
in existence, and that this person constantly employs himself in alienating the ajflfeetioM 
of the people of that State from their government ; the reaolutftoii was immediately and 
unanimously adopted. 

The Committee to which the resolution was referred, made a repdrt 
thereon — accompanied by the following resolutions, the two first of wbfebi 
after some discassion, were adopted, as will be seen by referring to tlie 
Annals of Congress of 11:91-99, vol, it, p. 1566 : 

Besohed, That pro^ien ought to be made by law, to paroloog the term of residWDi 
within the United States, which shall be proved by an alien before be abali be '"'TiiftH 
to become a citizen of the United States, or of any State. 

Mesohed, That provision be made, by law, lor a report and i^gistiy of aU aliewi whs 
shall continue residents, or shall hereafter arrive within the United States^ with suitaUs 
descriptions of their places of birth and citizenship, and places of arrival and reaidencs 
within the United States. 

Resohed, That provision be made by law for the apprehending, securing, or removal, 
as the case may require, of all aliens, being males, of the age of fourteen years and 
upwards, who shall continue to reside or shall arrive within the United States, being 
native citizens, or subjects of any country the government whereof shall declare war 
against the United States, or shall threaten, attempt, or perpetrate any invasion or pi»> 
datoiy incursions upon their territory, as soon as may be after the President of the 
United States shall make proclamation of such event Providing in all cases when 
such aliens are not chargeable with actual hostility, that the period settled by any tgmtj 
with such hostile nation, or other reasonable period, according to the usages of natiiao% 
and the duties of humanity, shall be allowed for the departure of such aliens, with aB 
their efiects, from the territory of the United States ; and excepting all cases of so^ 
aliens to whom passports or licenses of residence may be granted consistently wfSi fiw 
public safety. 

Pending the consideration of these resolntions, an animated debate WM 
had, as appears by the Annals of Congress of 1791-99, vol ti., 1568 to 'BO. 
Mr. Harper, of Maryland, moved to amend the first resolution as follows: 
" That provision ought to be made by law for preventing any person 
becoming entitled to the rights of a citizen of the United States, except 
by birth." This was declared would be a substitute to the resdution, 
and therefore not in order, whereupon Mr. Otis, of Massachusetts, pro* 
posed to add, '* and that no alien bom, who is not at present a citizeit of 
the United States, shall hereafter be capable of holding any office of 
honor, trust, or profit, under the United States ;" to which Mr. Harper 
moved to add, " or of voting at the election of any member of the Legis- 
lature of the United States, or of any State ;" which he subsequently 
withdrew, until he had an opportunity to examine the Constitution and 
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had satisfied his mind that it was not in violation of it At a snbseqnent 
8tag:e of the debate, Mr. Otis also withdrew his amendment. During 
the discossion, manj of the members, however, expressed themselves in 
favor of a much longer period of residence to acquire citizenship than 
was then required. 

Robert Goodloe Harper, of Maryland, who was a member of the Con- 
vention whlcli formed the Federal Constitution, spoke as follows : 

H« beliid^od thai it wm high time we should recover from the miitake which this 
conntry. fell into when it first began to form its constitations, of admitting foreigDers to 
citixenship. This mistake, he believed, had been productive of very gpreat evib to this 
country, and, unless l^oirected^ he was apprehensive those evils would greatly increase. 
He believed the time was now come when it would bo proper to declare that nothing 
but birth should entitle a man to citizenship in this country. He thought this was a 
proper season for making the declaration. He believed the United States had expe- 
rience enough to cure them of the folly of believing that the strength and happiness of 
the cQuntiy wouU be promoted by admitting to the rights of citizenship all the oongre- 
gatioos of people who resort to these shores firom every part of the world. Under these 
impressions, which, as he supposed they would have the same foroe upon others as upon 
himself^ he -should not detain the Committee by dilating upon, he proposed to amend the 
resolution by adding to it the Mowing words, viz. i « that provision ought to be made 
by. law for preventing any person becoming entitled to the rights of a ettizen of the 
Upited States, except by birth." 

Mr. Harper .said ha was for giving foreigners every focility of acquiring property, of 
holding this property, of raising their families, and of transferring their property to their 
ftiDiltes. He was willing they should form citizens for us ; but as to the rights of citi- 
zenship, he was not vrilling they should be efljoyed, except by persons bom in this coun- 
tiy« He did not think even this was desirable by the persons themselves. Why, ho 
aaked, did foreig^en seek a resideuce in this country 1 He supposed it was either to 
better theiir condition or to live under a government better and more free than the one 
th«y had left But was it necessary these persons should at once become entitled to 
tdce a part in the coneems of our government 1 He believed it vna by no means neces- 
sary, either to their happiness or prosperity, and he was sure it would not tend to the 
happiness of this country. If the native citizens are not indeed adequate to the perform- 
ance of the duties of government, it might be expedient to invite legislators or voters 
fnua othffr countries to do that business for which they themselves are not qualified. 
Bat if the people of the country, who owe their birth to it, are adequate to all the duties- 
of the government, he could not see for what reason strangers should be admitted ; 
•tnngera who, howevto acceptable they may be in other respects, could not have the 
Miina views and attachments with native citizens. Under this view of the subject, he 
was convinced it was an essential policy, which lay at the bottom of civil aooiety, that 
BO foreigner should- be permitted to take a part in the government. Then might have 
been, Mr. H. aeknowledged, individual exceptions, and there may be again, to this gene« 
nl rule» but it was necessary to make regulations general, and he believed the danger 
•liring finom admitting foreigners, generally, to citizenship, would be greater than the 
IneonvenieaoiBs arising from debarring from citizenship the most deserving, foreigners. 
He believed it would have been well for this country, if the principle contained in this 
amendment had been adopted soonier ; he hoped it would now be adopted. 
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Harrison Gray Otis, of Massaohasetts, said: — 

<* Gentlemen ooold eertainlj reed the Conatitation Sbt tfaemiehef, and dnw Aeir own 
omclunonfl from it He himeelf had not the nmllect doubt •• to the ccmefitationaJiiy 
of restricting alieni in the way propoaed. He believed that Congreaa, having the poiMr 
to establish an uniform rule of naturalization, could, if they thought proper, make a 
residence of forty or fifty years necessaiy before an alien should be entitled lo dtkaeik' 
ship, which would extend to the whole life of a person, and prove an efiisctaal exdoaion. 
If Congress, then, had a right to exdude foreigners altogether from citizenship, any 
modification of that right was certainly within their power, and would be an advantage 
to aliena, for which they ought to be gratefriL There would be nothing in this contn a y 
to the Constitution; fca it was ahrays acknowledged that where an abadnte power may 
be exercised, a conditional power may also be exercised. What advantage, he aaked, was 
derived to this country from giving aliens eligibility to ofiSce 1 Tlie people of tiiia coontiy 
were certainly equal to the legislatiosi and administration of theb own government^ 
oompriaing all the aliens who are now become dtiiens. He had no donbt but many 
aliens would become Very valuable acquisitions to dus conntiy; but he had no idea of 
admitting them into the government He did not wish to open the door to the 
intrigues of other oountriea, whose chief attention is paid to the obtaining of inlhieDee to 
the internal ooncems of the countries over which they vrish to have dondnion. And he 
could see it posnble that perscms might be ftmilshed by sudi a oountiy to oome hne 
and buy lands, and by tiiat means, in time, get into the government Great Britian, he 
said, waa very carefril of the avenues which led to her liberty in this respect Aliena wert 
there exduded from Mding all places of honor, profit,, or trust The dtnatton of 
America heretofore was difibrent from what it is at present It had not only been 
thought good pdicy, in times past, to encourage fordgners to oome to this coontij, but 
alao to admit them into the Legislature, and other important offices. But now, said hs^ 
America is grovring into a nation of importance, and it would be an object with Ibiejgn 
nations to gain an influence in our councils; and, before any sudi attempt was nude^ it 
was proper to make provimon against it; for if the time ever should arrive when a num^ 
ber of persons of this description had found their way into tiie Legidature, a motion of 
this kind would of course be very odious. It, however, gentlemen were of a < 
opinion, and tiiink tiie object would be better accomplished by extending the i 
of aliens, he should not d)ject to that course being taken, though he thought the one 
he proposed perfecUy within the power of the House." 

Samuel Sitgreaves, of Pennsjlyania, said : — 

"He vrisheJ that, in attaining an object in which all seemed to concur, they might 
avoid any constitutiond embarrassment; and this, it was allowed, might be done'Vy 
extending the time of reddence of aliens so far as to prerent them from- ever becondng' 
dtizens, by which means persons who could not be conddered as having a tiommoq 
interest with the dtizens ^ the countiy, would be effectually excluded from hddfaig 
offices in the government 

« The great object was to prevent such persons from bdng elected into eitiier branch 
of tiie XiOgidature, or into the offices of Preddent or Vice Preddent; offices in whidi' 
the sovereignty of the country is materially concerned, and in which, of course, foreign 
influence might prove most mischievous. He hoped, therefine, that the present motiofa ' 
would be withdrawn, and that the same object would be attained in the way he had 
mentioned*'* 
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On the 15th of May, 1798, the Oommittee to which the resolntion of 
iastrnctions was i^efbrred, reported a supplementary bill to the nataraliza- 
tioB law of 1795, which^ after varioos amendments, and considerable 9i8- 
enssion, passed the House of Representatives, without a call of the yeas 
and nays, on the 22d of the same month. It does not appear to have 
had any opposition or discussion in the Senate, and was also agreed to 
in that lH>dy without a call of the yeas and nays. The motion to require 
fourteen years' residence was carried by but one of a majority in the 
«Hoiis6 of Representatiyes, the vote being 41 to 40. 

.Joseph McDowell, of North Carolina, said: — 

*<H« hope4 thii blank would' not be filled with so long a time. The reiidence now 
Te^bed from foreignen before they can become citizens is five years. He would not ' 
ol:ject to an increase of the length of this term to seven years; or, if the committeo 
bought nine better, he would not object to it He did not wish to discourage an 
Immigration to this country of respectable foreigners, by barring them from the rights 
of citizenship. The policy of this country had always been different, and he did not 
wish entirdy to change it" 

William Craik, of Maryland, said : — 

<<He was disposed to go much farther than is proposed in tiiis bill, in restricting aliens 
from beeoming citizens of tiiis country. He should have no objection to say, that no 
foreigner coming into this country after this time, shall ever become a citizen." 

* James A. Bayard, of Delaware, said : 

. **^ Aliens cannot be considered as members of the society of the United States ; our 
laws are pained on the ground of our policy, and whatever is granted to aliens is a mere 
matter of fiivor ; and, if it is taken away, they have no right to complain." 

The supplement thus discussed was approved June 18, It 98 ; required a 
residence of fourteen years to be admitted to citizenship, and imposed 
Tarious other conditions and restrictions. The following is a copy of it : 

That no alien shall be admitted to become a citizen of the United States, or of any 
State, unloM in the manner prescribed by the act entitled << An act to establish an uni- 
ibnn rule of naturalization, and to repeal thc^ act heretofore passed on that subject ;" he 
ihali have declared his intention to become a citizen of the United States five years, at 
least, before his admission, and shall, at the time of his application to be admitted, de- 
dalre and prove, to the satisfaction of the court having jurisdiction in the case, that he 
has resided within the United States fourteen years, at least, and within the State or 
Territory where or for which such court is at the time held, five years, at least, besides con- 
forming to the other declarations, renunciations, and proofs, by the said act required, any 
thing therdn to tiie contrary thereof notwithstanding : Provided^ That any alien, who was 
liMiding within the limits, and under the jurisdiction of the United States, before the 
twenty*ninth day of January, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-five, may, 
within one year after the passage of this act ; and any alien who shall have made the 
declaration of his intention to become a citizen of the United States, in conformity to 
the provinons of the act entitled <« An act to establish an uniform rule of naturaliza- 
ti9D9 and to repeal tiie act heretofore passed on that subject,*' may, within four years 
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after having made the declaration afbretud. be admitted to become a. dtixen, in the 
manner prescribed by the aaid act, open his making proof that be has resided fire jeti% 
at least, within the limits, and under the jurisdiction of the United States : And piym 
ded also, That no alien, who shall be a native bom citizen, denizen, or subject of :auj 
nation or State with whom the United States shall be at war, at the time of his a|ypli« 
cation, shall be then admitted to become a citizen of the United States. 

Sec 3. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the clerk, or oflier 
recording officer, of the court before whom a declaration has been, or shall be madb, by 
any alien, of his intention to become a citizen of the United States, to certify and trani- 
mit to the office of the SecreUry of State of the United States to be thera filad and 
recorded, an abstract of such declaration, in which, when hereafter made, shall be a 
suitable description of the name, age, nation, residence, and occupation, for tha time 
being, of the alien ; such certificate to be made, in all cases, where the declaration has 
been or shall be made, before the passing of tiiis act, within three months thereafter; 
and in all other cases, within two months after the declaration shall be received bj the 
court ; and, in all cases hereafter arising, there shall be paid to the derk, or recording 
officer as aforesaid, to defray the expense of such abstract and certificate, a fee of two 
dollars ; and the clerk or officer to whom such fee shall be paid tendered, who shall 
refuse or neglect to make and certify an abstract, as aforesaid, shall fiirfeit and pay the 
sum of ten dollars. 

Sec. 3. And he it further enacted. That in all cases of naturalization heretofinre permitted, 
or which shall be permitted, under the laws of the United States, a certificate shall be made 
to, and filed in the office of the Secretary of State, containing a copy of the record raapect- 
ing the alien, and the decree or order of admission by the court before whom the proceed- 
ings thereto have been, or shall be had : And it shall be the duty of the clerk* or other re- 
cording officer of such court, to make and transmit such certificate, in all cases which have 
already occurred within three months after the passing of this act ; and, in all fiitoie cases, 
within two months from and after the naturalization of an alien, shall be granted by any 
court competent thereto : And, in all future cases, there shall be paid to aiich deik, or 
recording officer, the sum of two dollars, as a fee for such certificate, befere the natura- 
lization prayed for shall be allowed : And the clerk or recording ofiScer, whose duty it 
shall be to make and transmit the certificate aforesaid, who shall be convicted of a 
willful neglect therein, shall forfeit and pay the sum of ten doUars for each and eveiy 
offence. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted. That all white persons, aliens, (accredited fiweign 
ministers, consuls, or agents, their families and domestics excepted) who, after the pass- 
ing of this act, shall continue to reside in any port or place within the territory of the 
United States, shall be reported, if free and of the age of twenfy-one yeara, by them- 
selves, or being under the age of twenty-one years, or holden in e^rviee by their 
parent, guardian, master, or mistress, in whose care they shall be, to the dexk of the 
District court of the district, if living within ten miles of the port or place in whkh 
tjieir residence or arrival shall be, and otherwise, to the collector of such port or place 
or some officer or other person there, or nearest thereto, who shall be authorized by the 
President of the United States, to register aliens : And a report, as aforesaid, shaU be 
made in all cases of residence, within six months from and after the passing of this act, 
and, in all after cases, within forty-eight hours after the first arrival or coming into die 
territory of the United States ; and shall ascertain the sex, place of birth, age, nation, 
' place of allegriance or citizenship, condition or occupation, and }dace of actual or in- 
tended residence within the United States, of the alien or aliens reported, and by whom 
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report ig made. And it shall be the duty of the clerk, or other officer or person autho 
.^ rized, who shall receive such report, to record the same in a book to be kept for that 
purpose, and to grant to the person making the report, and to each individual concerned 
therein, whenever required, a certificate of such report and registry ; apd whenever such 
repon Und registry shall be made to and by any officer or person authorised as afore- 
paid, other thad the derk of the District court, it shall be the duty of such officer, or 
other person, tp certify and transmit, within three montha theifeafter, a transcript of such 
registry to the said clerk of the District court of the district in which the same shall 
happen, who shall file the same in a book, to be kept by him for that purpose. And the 
derk, officer, or other person authorized to register aliens, shall be entitled to receive, for 
Mtch report and registry, of one individual or family of individuals, the sum of tifiy 
oenta, and lor every certificate of a report and registry the sum of fifty cents, to be paid 
by the person making or requiring the same, respectively. And the clerk of the District 
fQurt, to whom, a return of the registry of any aliea shall have been made, as aforesaid, 
and the successor of such clerk, and of any other officer or person authorized to register 
aliens, who riiall hold any former registry, shall and may grant certificates thereof, to 
the same efiect as the original register might do. And the clerk of each District court 
shall, during one year from the passing of this act, make monthly returns to the Depart- 
ment of State, of all aliens registered and returned, as aforesaid, in his office. 

Sec 5. And be. it further enadedt That every alien, who shall continue to reside, or 
. who shall arrive, as aforesaid, of whom a report is required as aforesaid, who shall refuse 
or neglect to make such report, and to receive a certificate thereof, shall forfeit and pay 
the sum of two dollars; and any justice of the peace, or other civil magistrate, who has 
authority to require surety of the peace, shall and may, on complaint made to him 
thereof, cause such alien to be brought before him, there to give surety, of the peace and 
good behavior during his residence within the United States, or for such term as the 
Justice or other magistrate shall deem reasonable^ and until a report and registry of such 
alien shall be made, and a certificate thereof received as aforesaid ; and in failure of 
mdi surety, such alien shall and may be committed to the common jail, and shall be 
.there held, until the order which the justice or magistrate shall and may reasonably 
ilMke in the premises, shall be performed, and every person, whether alien or other, 
liaving ULe care of any alien or aliens, under the age of 21 years, or of any white alien 
holden in service, who shall refuse and neglect to make report thereof as aforesaid, shall 
ibifeit the sum of two dollars, for each and every minor or servant, monthly, and every 
mmitii, until a report and registry, and a certificate thereof shall be had, as aforesaid. 

Sac 6. And be it further enacted, That in respect to every alien, who shall come to 
■wide within the United States after the passmg of this act, the time of the registry of 
■Uch alien ahaD be taken to be the time when the term of residence within the limits 
a^d under the jurisdiction of the. United States, shall have commenced, in case of an 
application by such alien, to be adinitted a citizen of the United States; and a certificata 
of fluoh registry shall be required, in proof of the term of residence, by the court to whom 
guoh applications shall and may be made. 

See. 7. And be it further enacted, That all and singular the penalties established by 
this act, shall and may be teotfrered in the name, and to the use, of any person who will 
inffirm and sue for the same, before any judge, justice, or oonrt, having jorisdictiDn in 
aoch caie» and to the amount of such penalty, respectively. 
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CHAPTER XEL 

NATURALIZATION LAW OT 1802, AND 8UPPLK1IXNT8* 

Thomas Jefferson, though at an ealier period greatly adverse to wk$lt 
was then denominated liberal legislation towards foreigners, was opposed, 
to the act of 1798, and in his first Message to Congress, after his eleotion 
to the Presidency, referred to the snbject as follows, as will appear by a 
reference to his Message, December, 1801, in the Annals of Congress of 
1801-2, p. 16 : 

I cannot omit recommending a Terisal of the laws on the labject of natoraliiatioii. 
Conaidering the ordinary chances of human life, a denial of citizenship under a refr 
denoe of fourteen years, is a denial to a great proportion of those who ask i^ and cottf 
trols a policy pursued from their first settlement, by many of these States, and still beUofeSi 
of consequence to their prosperity. And shall we refuse to the unhappy fugitives firom 
distress, that hospitality which the savages of the wilderness extended to our fiitfaenL|n 
arriving in this land? Shall oppressed humanity find no asylum on this globe? Tim - 
Constitution, indeed, has wisely provided that, for admission to certain ofiices of impoc- ^ 
tant trust, a residence shall be required sufiicient to develop character and design.. 
But might not tiie general character and capabilities of a citizen be safely communicated 
to every one manifesting a bona fide purpose of embarking his life and fortunes par- ' 
manently with us? — ^with restrictions, perhaps, to guard against the fraudulent usurpatiqa 
of our flag — an abuse of which brings so much embarrassment and loss on tiie genoinf 
citizen, and so much danger to the nation of being involved in war, that no endeavor 
should be spared to detect and suppress it 

In obedience to this recommendation, and in pursuance of a number * 
of petitions presented, at the commencement of the session, from alien! 
in New York and other places, a committee was appointed on the subject 
in the House of Kepresentatives, which reported a bill at an early day. 
This bill seems to have elicited no discussion, its opponents in the Hoose 
contenting themselves with a call of the yeas and nays, which wore : 6t 
yeas, 27 nays. See Annals of Congress of 1801-2, pages 464, 986-88- , 
93, 1132-33-55-57. In the Senate, the bill was amended and final^ > 
passed by a vote of 18 yeas to 8 nays. The act thus passed, agaui • 
reduced the residence required to five years, where it still remains. It ' 
was approved April 14, 1802. The first section of the act is a copy of 
that of 1795, wiUi the following modifications and amendments : that the 
person applying shall, at the time of his admission, swear or affirm b> 
support the Constitution of the United States ; that the court shall be , 
satisfied that he has resided, not only within the United States five ye^irs 
at least, but within the State or Territory where such court is at the time 
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held, one year at least ; that the oath of the applicant shall m no case be 
allowed to prove his residence; that no alien who phall be a native 
citizen, denizen or subject of any country, State or sovereign, with whom 
. the United States shall be at war, at the time of his application, shall 
be then admitted to citizenship ; and also permitting persons residing in 
the United States between liie 29th January, 1795, and the 18th Jane, 
1798, to become citizens; the fourth section relating to children of per- 
sons naturalized, the same as that of the third section of the act of 1795 ; 
and the second and third sections are as follows : — 

That in addition to the direction! aforesaid, all free white perBona, being aliens, who 
may arrive in the United States after the passing of this act, shall, in order to becomo 
citizeiui of the United States, make registry, and obtain certificates, in the following 
manner, to wit : every person desirous of being naturalized shall, if of the age of twenty- 
one years, make report of himself; or if under the age of twenty-one years, or held in 
sarrice, shall be reported by his parent, guardian, master or mistress, to the clerk of the 
Pistriet court of the district where such alien or aliens shall arrive, or to some other 
court of record of the United States, or of either of the territorial districts of the same, 
or of a particular State; and such report shall ascertain the name, birth-place, age, 
nation and allegiance of each alien, together with the countiy whence l^e or she 
migrated, and 'the place of his or her intended settlement ; and it shaU be the duty of 
such derk, on receiving such report, to record the same in his office, and to grant to the 
petaon making such report, and to each individual concerned therein, whenever he shall 
' be required, a certificate under his hand and seal of office, of such report and registry ; 
and fi>r receiving and registering each report of an individual or family, he shall receive 
fifty cents ; and fi>r each certificate grant^ed pursuant to this act, to an individual or family, 
Sftj cents ; and such certificate shall be exhibited to the court by every alien who may 
arrive in the United States, after the passing of this act, on his application to be 
naturalized, as evidence of the time of his arrival within the United States. 

And whereas, doubte have arisen whether certain courts of record in some of the 
Stetes, are included within the description of District or Circuit courts : 

Be it further enacted. That every court of record in any individual State, having 
common law jurisdiction, and a seal and clerk or prothonotary, shall be copsidered as a 
District court within the meaning of this act, and every alien who may have been 
natonJiied in any such court, shall enjoy, from and after the passing of the act, the 
same righto and privileges, aa if he had been naturalized in a District or Circuit court 
ofthe United Stetes. 

A supplementary act to that of 1802 was passed Marc& 26, 1804| 
providing for certain aliens to become citizens of the United States, who 
resided in the country between the 18th of June, 1798, and the 14th of 
April, 1802; and also for widows and children of aliens who had died- 
after having complied with certain directions of the act of 1802. On the 
8d of March, 1813, an act was passed requiring a conHnued residence of 
five years immediately preceding to the admission of citizenship, which 
was repealed by an act passed June 26, 1848. By an act of July 30, 
1818, persons who had declared their intention of becoming citizens^ 
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according to law, on the 18th Jane, 1812, were anthoriised. to be adnut- 
ted. On the 26tb March, 1816, another act was passed, as follows: 

That the certificate of report and registry, required as OTideiioe «f the tinnD of girM 
in the United States, according to the second section of tbe aot of the fourteenth of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and two, entitled '* An act to establish an vntfim 
rule of naturalization, and to repeal the act heretofore passed on this subject;" and abe 
a certificate from the proper clerk or prothonotary, of the declaration of intention, made, 
before a court of record, and required as the first condition, according to the fifrt 
section of said act, shall be exhibited by erery alien on his application to be admitted a 
citizen of the United States, in pursuance of said act, who shall have arrived within die 
limits, and under the jurisdiction of the United States, since the eighteenth day of 
June, one thousand eight hundred and twelve, and shall each be recited at lad 
length, in the record of the court admitting such alien; otherwise he shall not' be 
deemed to have complied with the conditions requisite for becoming a citizen of die 
United States, and any pretended admission of an alien, who shall have arrived within 
the limits and under the jurisdiction of the United States, since the said eighteenth day 
of June, one thousand eight hundred and twelve, to be a citizen after the promulgatidii 
of this act, wiihout such recital of each certificate at fiiH length, shall be of no v^liditf 
or effect under the act aforesaid. That nothing herein contained shall be oonstruod to 
exclude firom admission to citizenship, aqy fi*ee white person who was residing within &e 
limits and under the jurisdiction of the United States at any time between the eighteenth 
day of Jone, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-eight, and the fi>arteenth day of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and two, and who, having continued to resklt 
therein without having made any declaration of intention before a court of reeocd 'ss 
aforesaid, may be entitled to become a citizen of the United States according to the «ct 
of the twenty-sixth of March, one thousand eight hundred and four, entitled " An act in 
addition to an act entitled < An act to establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and 
to repeal the act heretofore passed on that subject' ** Whenever any person without a 
certificate of such declaration of intention, as aforesaid, shall make a'jpplication to be 
admitted a citizen of the United States, it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the eourty 
that the applicant was residing within the limits and under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, oefore the fourteenth day of April, one thousand eight hundred and two^ 
and has continued to reside within tiie same, or he shall not be so admitted. And the 
residence of the applicant within the limits and under the jurisdiction of the United 
States for at least five years immediately preceding the time of such application, shafl be 
proved by the oath or afiirmation of citizens of the United States, which citizens shall be 
named in the record as witnesses. And such continued residence within the limits and 
under the jurisdiction of the United States, when satis&ctorily proved, and the plafe or 
places where the applicant has resided for at least five years, as aforesaid, shall be stated 
and set forth, together with the names of such citizens in the record of the court adihit' 
ting the applicant Otherwise the same shall not entitle him to be considered and 
' deemed a citizen of the United States. 

Approved Mareh 22, 1816. 

Another act was passed May 26, 1824, as follows : 

That any alien, being a free white person and a minor, under the age of twenty*4ps 
years, who shall have resided in the United States three years next preceding his arnftl 
at the^age of twenty-one, and who shall have continued to reside therein to the time he 
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may make appKcstioB to be admitted a citizen thereof, may, after he arrives at the ago 
of twenrn^-one yean, Ukd after he ahali haTe redded five yearairithin tiie. United Stateei 
inehiding^ three yean of his minority, be admitted a eitiien of tiie United Btateti 
without haling xnad^ the declaration, required in the first condition of the first secti^ 
of the act 4o tvhich this is an addition, three years previous to hia admission ; Jhrmided, 
■uoh alien ihall make the declaration required therein at the time of his or her admis^ 
slon; and sbirfl further declare, on oath, and prove to the satisfaction of tho court,' that* 
for Ukree ytera next preceding, it has been the bona fidt intention of such alien to be- 
come a eitiaen of the United States ; and shall, in all other respects, comply with the 
laws in regard to nsAuraliiation* 

8ec. 2. And be it furthet enacted, That no certificates of citizenship of naturalizav 
Mk^ heretofore obtained from any court of record within the United States, shall be - 
deoned invalid^ in consequence of an omission to comply with the requisition of the first 
section of the act entitled " An act relative to evidence in cases of naturalisation^'' 
passed the twenty-second day of March, one thousand eight hundred and sixteen. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacied, That the declaration required by the first condition 
specified in the first section of the act, to which this is an addition, shall, if the same has 
been bona fide made before the clerks of either of tho courts in the said condition 
named, be as valid as if it had been made before the said courts, respectively. 

Sec. 4. And be it farther enacted, That a declaration by any alien, being a fi-ee white 
person, of/his intended application to be admitted a citizen of the United States, made 
in the manner and fi)rm prescribed in the first condition specified in the first section of . 
di^ act to which this is an addition, two years before his admission, shall be a sufficient 
compliance with said condition ; any thing in the said act, or in any subsequent act, to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

In 1828, another act was passed, the passage of which was nrged by 
James Buchanan, who said : 

The existing laws require, in addition to these provisione, that the alien should pro- 
duce a certificate that he had gone before a court of record, and registered himself; and 
this certificate is to be the evidence of the time of his arrival within the United States. 
The act of the 22d of March, 1816, fiirther requires, that this certificate of registry shall 
be recited in the certificate of naturalization* What has been the consequence 1 By a 
correct construction of these laws, no alien can be naturalized without a registry. This 
Is the only evidence which the court can legally receive of the time of his arrival, tn 
thoaa courts, iherefi>re, in whicl^ this practice prevails, if an alien has been ten years in 
this country, though his residence were notorious during all that time, still, if he has 
neglected to register himself, he cannot be naturalized until five years after his first ap^ 
plication to the court. This neglect is common, nay, almost universal ; because aliens 
do not know the law, and woald not, fbr some time after their arrival, conform to it,. 
even if they did. But this law, like every other unreasonable one, is evade^. It sets 
np an arbitraiy standard of evidence, to defeat the spirit of its own provisions. The 
consequence is that some courts do, and others do not, carry this part of it into ezecn* 
tion. In 1824, Congress yielded this provision so fiur as to declare, that « certificate of 
liatairalization, theretofore obtained, should be good, notwithstanding it did not recite this 
registiy. The Committee on the Judiciary believed that it would be letter at once to . 
dispense vnth this registry. They thought it would simplify the law. The second sec- 
tloB provides fbr another class of cases. Every alien who has arrived in tiiis country, 
ibwe-the 14th of April, 1802, must exhibit a certificate of the declaration of his inten* 
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tion to become a dtixen, made two yemn before hie epplkttioii to be BAtimdiied. It 
Was believed by the conuBittee, that, if an alien coqU eatahliah, by dear and indiliBniit 
testimony, that he had arriTed in the country previoas to the late war* (ym^ th« Uth 
Jane, 1813,) and continued to redde in it ever aince, this condition nught, in aoch cmb, 
with inropriety, be dispensed with. We had reason to beUeve that thore wera ■•■> 
penooB in the ooontry, particularly Iridunen, who lenred as soldien during the late wai^ 
who have hitherto neglected to make a declaration of their intentfam to beeom/e < 
and we thought it right to proidde for thia daas of catee, more espectaUy •as such ] 
must prove, by dear and indifferent testimony, that they have sinoe resided w^jlhia Ike 
United States. It is now neariy sixteen years since the dedaratiQtt.af was* 

The act was approved May 24, 1828. It repealed the second sectaon 
of the act of April 14, 1802, and the first section of the act of 89d 
March, 1816, and provided farther, as follows : 

That any alien, being a firee white person, who has resided withm the limits -and 
under the jarisdiction of the United States, between the fourteenth day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and two, and the eighteenth day of June, one thousand ei|^ 
hundred and twelve, and who has continued to reside within the same, may be admitted 
to become a dtizen of the United States, without having made any previous dedaratioD 
of his intention to become a dtizen : Provided^ That whenever any person, without a 
certificate of such declaration of his intention, shall make application to be admitted a 
dtizen of the United States, it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the court, that die 
applicant was residing within the limits, and under the jurisdiction of the United States 
before the 18th day of June, one thousand eight hundred and twelve, and has continoed 
to reside within the same, or he shall not be so admitted ; and the residence of the ap- 
plicant within the limits and under the jurisdiction of the United States, for at leait 
five years immediately preceding the time of such application, shall be proved by tfafl 
oath or affirmation of citizens of the United States, which dtizens shall be named in ^ 
record as witnesses ; and such continued residence within the limits, and under the ju- 
risdiction of the United States, when satis&ctorily proved, and the place or. pUea 
where the applicant has resided for at least five yeacs, as aforesaid, shall be stated tad 
set forth, together with the names of such dtizens, in the record of the court admittbl' 
the applicant ; otherwise, the same shall not entitle him to be considered and deemed' a 
dtizen of the United States. 

To meet a supposed defect in the act of 1802, an act was passed, 
February 10, 1855, providing that persons bom, or hereafter to be bora' 
out of the United States, whose fathers were or shall be, at the time of 
their birth, citizens of the United States, shall be deemed citizens, bot 
that the right of citizenship shall not descend to persons whose fathen 
never resided in the United States ; and also that a woman, who might 
be naturalized under existing laws, who is married, or who shall be mU' 
ried, to a citizen, shall be deemed a citizen. 

There have been, also, several cases of collective naturalization. Bf 
the third article of the first Convention of April 30, 1800, with France, 
for the cession of Louisiana, it is provided that the inhabitants of tto 
ceded territory shall be incorporated into the Union of the United StateSr 
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«nd admitted, ai soon as possible, according to the principles of the Fe- 
deral Constitntion, to the enjoyment of all rights, advantages, and immn* 
mities of citizens of the United States. U, 8. Latos, vol, vtii,, p. 209. 
A prorisioti to the same effect is to be fonnd in the sixth article of the 
treaty of 1819, with Spain*, for the purchase of the Floridas. Ihid,, p, 256. 
By the dghth article of the treaty of 1848, with Mexico, those Mexicans 
who remained in the territories ceded, and who did not declare their 
intention, within one year, to continue Mexican citizens, were to be 
deemed citizens of the United States.. Ibid,, vol. ix.fp. 930. By the 
unnexation of Texas, under a resolution of Congress, and its admission 
into the.Union on an equal footing with the original States, all the citi-, 
sens of the former republic became citizens of the United States. Ibid.^ 
t»f. «., p. 198 ; vol ia?., p. 108. 



CHAPTER XX. 

XFYOBTS TO AMEND KATUBALIZATION LAWS. 

DuBa^o the second session of the twenty-fifth Congress, several memo- 
rials were presented in the House of Bepresentatives, praying Congress to 
pass an act repealing the naturalization laws then in force, or so to mo- 
dify them as to secure more effectually to the native citizens the right of 
government, among which was one presented by John M. Patton, of 
Yfrginia^ from the Native American Association of Washington city, 
signed by nearly a thousand persons. See Congreasmial Olobe, I83t-8, 
p. 187. At the same session, a Select Committee was appointed on the 
sobj^ct^ of which David Russell, of New York, was made chairman ; 
tad he, as chairman, reported a bill, at the close of the session, to amend 
the naturalization laws, which was read twice and committed, and no 
fturther action was had thereon. See Congressional Globe, 1837-8^ jp. 
489^ Nor was the bill considered or acted on during the third session 
of that Congress, though a memorial was presented by Henry Johnson,^ 
4f Louisiana^ signed by several thousand citizens of tiiat State, solicit-' 
\ng the entire repeal of the acts providing for the naturalization of for- 
eigners, which was ordered to be printed, and referred to the Committee' 
oir the Whole on the State of the Union. Comgremoml OUbe, 1838-9, 
p. 178. 

At the first session of the twenty-sixth Congress, Augustus C. Hand, 
of IJTew york, introduced a bill in tiie House of ^presentatives, to 
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establish an uniform law of naturalization, and to repeal all acta then ia 
exifltence, which waa referred to the Judiciary Committee, and no furthtir 
action was had upon it during that seseion. At the second session^ ht 
again introduced the bill, and moved its reference to the Committee of 
the Whole, which was negatived, on a call of the yeas and najs, by a T6to 
of 96 yeas, 99 nays, and then referred to the Judiciary Committee ; and 
that ended the matter for that sessioiL See CongresmonaZ Olobe, 18i(h 
41, pp. 23, 36, 41. 

On the first of August, 1842, James P. Walker, of Wisconain, asked 
leave to introduce in the Senate a bill to reduce the term of residoiieei 
required by law for the naturalization of foreigners, from five to two 
years. William S. Archer, of Yirginia, resisted this motion, and moved 
to lay the motion for leave on the table. Mr. Walker urged his mbtioii 
in a speech of some length, to which Mr. Archer replied, and among 
other views expressed the following : 

** The honorable gentleman had railed agshut his oj^KMition to the introdaction of 
tiiin bill, as if he was desirous of repelling foreigners. He (Mr. A.) certainly did not 
desire that, upon their arrival in this country, they should at once be entitled to all the 
privileges of citizens ; but he would not prevent them from acquiring property, and pre- 
paring themselves for the enjoyment of those political rights and privileges which belong 
to the citizens of this country. He did not believe that any good man ever entireiy 
renounced his attachment to the soil upon which he was bom. Would it then he 
proper, in any sense, to admit at once a large class of persons, having foreign attadk- 
ments and feelings averse to ours ? He repudiated such a doctrine altogether, and fcr 
the purpose (if the honorable gentleman would allow him to say it without ofienea) ti 
stigmatizing the proposition by its immediate rejection, moved that the honorable gentft* 
man's proposition be laid upon the table." .. 

Mr. Archer's motion prevailed by a vote of 21 yeas to 18 najai 
Messrs. Berrien, Clayton, Dayton, Graham, Conrad, and Preston, being 
among those in the affirmative, and Messrs. Benton, Buchanan, King, 
Mangum, and Woodbury, in the negative ; Mr. King remarking, howeveTy 
at the time he voted, that he did so without reference to the merits of thft 
bill, and only in courtesy to the mover of it See Congressional Oldbe, 
1841-42, p. 811. 

During the first session of the twenty-eighth Congress, a number of 
petitions were presented in both branches, praying for such alteration in 
the naturalization laws, as to require all foreigners to reside twentyr^i^ 
years in the country before admitting them to the same privileges as nat)3?a 
citizens, all of which were referred to the Judiciary Committee. In the 
Senate, on the first of June, 1844, James Buchanan, of PeansylfanMy 
presented one of these memorials, numerously signed by citizens of Philik 
delphia, in presenting w)iich he said, however, that " he felt himself Qon- 
ctrained by a sense of duty to declare that he could not advocate fhe 
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prayer of the memorialists," and that ''he was opposed to any change 
in tiie naturalization laws, and could not consent that a foreigner should 
be compelled to remain in this country so long a period as twenty-one 
years, after declaring his intention to become a citizen of the United 
States, before he could carry his intention into execution." Dr. Daniel 
Sturgeon, also from Pennsylvania, and Col. Thomas H. Bentou)^ expressed 
similar views. On the seventh of June, 1844, William S. Archer, of 
Yirginiai in presenting a similar petition, expressed himself thus : 

** TtoB was a subject which, he was sorry to say, had not yet sufficiently attracted 
the attention cf the people of the United States. There was, he thought, a growing 
eombinktion of circumstances, which furnished ample ground for the conclusion, that 
the great mass of uneducated fi)reigners, wholly ignorant of the nature and value of 
o^r institutions, annually pouring into the country, could not, within the short period 
of five years, fixed by the present law, become fit to exercise, with a due sense of their 
▼aUie and responsibility, the rights and privileges of native bom citizens. The prema- 
tuie exercise of such rights had grown to an evil of great magnitude, of which thene 
hady unhappily, but too recently, been a painfiil demonstration." 

Several weeks afterwards, Mr. Archer presented eleven other petitions 
of similar import, on which dccasion a brief conversational debate took 
place between him, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Berrien, and Mr. Allen, of Ohio, 
from which the following extracts are made : ^ 

Mr. Archer said it was proper that the memorialists should know tiiat the time was 
too short before the adjournment to admit of the possibility of decided action by the 
Jladiciaiy Committee, upon their memorials. He did not, therefore, concur in the opi- 
nion of the Senator from Pennsylvania, that that committee should act upon so import- 
tot a subject in so short a time ; and he would take that opportunity to say that, when 
•Q^oecasion proper should arise, if no one in that body more competent to the task 
fl^oald move in the matter, he would put himself forward to make the motion necessary 
to secure the object of the petitioners. 

Mr. Budianan. Do I understand the Senator from Virginia to say that the Com- 
mUtee on the Judiciary would not act upon the memorial this session 7 

Mr. Archer oouM not speak for that committee, but expressed the opinion that, fi'om 
Ai'ihortneMof time, it would be impossible for that committee to act this session. 

Mr. Buchanan remarked that he had urged action upon the memorials at the instanotf 
of the- memepalists. He had received several letters urging him to endeavor to procure 
•ctioii upon the subject this session. 

Mr. Archer said it was not that he was adverse to action on the memorials this session, 
if.U could be had, which had induced him to make the remark; but he wished it to go 
•bnMid, without presuming to indicate it as the excuse of the committee, that the timo 
w«0 too short to decide upon a question of such magnitude this session. If the commit- 
tee should find time, he presumed the subject would be attended to. If not, the reason 
ehonld be known. It wai not necessary to show that there was no iadifierence on the 
pizt of the Senate to the subject of memorials. 

Mr. Allan. The senator of Virginia, p^r. Archer] if I understand him aright, deelaied 
that be agreed with the memorialists; that the laws.ou|^ so to be altered as to require 
all natiY^ ^Om citizens of other countries, who come to reside among us, to remsin diii* 
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fnnchised for twenty nme yean^ before thej are allowed to be nstiinliied ; mnd that» if 
no other senator did to, he would, at the next aenion, introduce a bill for that pmrpoaai 
[Here Mr. Archer aaid, « Certainly, certainly."] Well, air, I stand here uttariy oppoaad 
to any such change of the laws to the prejudice of these people. [Here Mr. Buchanair 
said, «That is right; that is right."] I shall oppose it, not only on the general ground 
of manifisst injustice and inhumanity towards these people, but also, because nothing 
eould tend more to exasperate the feelings of men, and to disturb tiiat harmony-wlildi 
it is so desirable should subsist between all parts of our population. I can oonoehre ol 
nothing more certainly calculated to excite hostility to our institutions^ in the "wnj 
bosom of our country, than a measure which proposes to exclude from the benefits and 
rights of citizenship, hundreds of thousands of honest, industrious, and upright msot 
who have quit their native land, because of the oppression which there they sufiered, and 
sought freedom under our flag, which they are ready ever to defend. When aucha 
measure shall be presented, I shall resist its adoption to the uttermost of my power. 8u 
Congresaional Globe 1843-44, p. 658. 

In the Honse of RepresentatiTes, on the 81st of May, 1844, John 
Qnincy Adams rose and asked leave to present a memoriid from certw 
citizens of Pennsylvania, in which the memorialists respectfoUj represent 
that they are opposed to the facility of access which the natnralizatkn 
laws, as they at present stand, afford to aliens for the attainment of th« 
rights and privileges of citizenship. The prayer of the memorial is : that 
the natnralization laws may be so altered as to require a residence of twenty- 
one years. He presented the petition in this formal manner, and not ih 
the ordinary way, by laying it on the clerk's table, because it related to a 
subject of considerable importance, and upon which there was a consider- 
able difference of opinion ; and because he was willing to afford to the 
petitioners, who were unknown to him, the satisfaction of having their 
petition brought pointedly to the notice of the House ; but, at the same 
time, he would remark that he did not wish to be understood as holding 
himself bound in any manner to support the prayer of the petition. He 
moved that the memorial be referred to the Judiciary Committee. Mr; 
Hammett moved that it be laid upon the table. Mr. Murphy demanded 
the yeas and nays, which were ordered ; and being taken, resulted — jeu 
128, nays 26, as follows :— 

Yeas — Messrs. Anderson, Arrins^n, Ashe, Atkinson, Barringer, Benton, Bidlacik, Baji, 
Brengle, Brinkerhoff, Brodhead, Milton Brown, Willian J. Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Bttriu^ 
CaldwdU, Sheperd Caiy, Carroll, Reuben Chapman, Augpostus A. Chapman, Clinidi« 
Clinton, Coles, Cross, Cullom, Dana, Daniel, Garrett Davis, Richard D. Davia, John yf, 
Davis, Dean, Dellet, Dickey, Dillingham, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Ellis, Faiiee, Fiddm, JPoot, 
Foster, French, Goggin, Willis Green, Byram Green, Grider, Hale, Hamlin, Hammdt, 
Hardin, Harper, Henly, Herrick, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hubbell, Hughes, Hungerftid, 
Washington Hunt, James B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Inrin, Jenks, Care JohnsoiH 
Perly B. Johnson, George W. Jones, Andrew Kennedy, John P. Kennedy, Kirkpatrkk, 
Labrance, Leonard, Lucas, Lumpkin, Maelay, McClelland, McClemand, MeConneU, 
McDoweU, McKay, Mosely, Murphy, Nes, Newton, Norris, Owen, Parmenter, Payne, 
Petit, Peyton, Purdy, Rathbun, Charles M. Reed, David 8. Reid, Reding, ReUe, Rbett, 
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RHter) Ruttell, 8L John, Sample, Saunders, Schenck, Senter, Thomas H. Seymour, 
David L. Seymour, Simons, Slidell, Albert Smith, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Steeorod, 
John Stewart, Stone, Strong, Summer, Sykes, Thotnason, Thompson, Tibbetto, Tilden, 
Tyler, Weller, Wentworth, Wetherad, White, Williams, Woodward, Joseph A.Wright, 
and Yost— 1118. 

Nays — ^MeMora. Abbot, Adams, Causin, Clingman, Gollamer, Cranston, Beberry, 
Giddings, GrinneU, Hudson, Jos. R. IngersoU, Daniel P. King, McIlTaine, Marsh, Morse, 
Pheonix, Eliaha R. Potter, Pratt, Rodney, Rogers, Caleb B. Smith, Spence, Vance, 
Vinton, and Wintfarop— 26. 

At the second session of the twenty-eighth Congress, Messrs. Edward 
Joy Morris* and Joseph R. IngersoU, made ineffectual efforts in the House 
of Bepresentatives, to obtain legislative action on the subject of the natur- 
alization laws. See Congressional Globe, 1844-45, pp. 64, 150. A num- 
ber of petitions on the subject were also presented, and on the 31st of 
January, 1845, Bomulus M. Saunders, of North Carolina, from the 
Judiciary Committee, presented a report and bill on the subject. The 
bill was read twice and referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
State of the Union, and no further action was had thereon during the 
session. The bill adopted the period of five years' residence and two 
yeats for making the declaration of intention, but added new guards 
against frauds, &o. Appendix Congressional Globe 1844-45, 130. 
Daring the eariy part of the same session, Henry Johnson, of Louisiana^ 
introduced a resolution in the Senate instructing the Committee on the 
Judiciary to inquire into the expediency of modifying the naturalization 
lawB so as to extend the time allowed to enable foreigners to become citi- 
zens, prevent frauds, &c., which, after a debate in which Messrs. Johnson, 
Archer, Rives, Allen, Merrick, Dickinson, Berrien, and Foster of New 
York, participated, was adopted : — 

Mr. Johnaon obMrred, that the fadlitiea with which foreigners had been naturalized 
within the last few years, the perjuries committed in effecting the object, and the fraud 
and Tiplenca by which our elections have been controlled, all prove the necessity of an 
immediate change in the naturalization laws of the United States ; and that public sen- 
timent every where loudly called for prompt action on the subject, there can be no 
doubt. He remarked that, from information derived from the most respectable souhm^ 
it appears th^ thousands of foreigners were naturalized and permitted to vote in some- , 
of the large dtios, at the late Presidential election, within a few weeks after they • had 
reached our shores ; ^at in the city of New York alone, upwards of 8,000 foreigners 
had bectn metamorphosed into American citizens, a few days before the election ; and 
that, in effecting the dirty purpose, the most enormous frauds had been perpetrated ; and 
that a committee of vigilance in Philadelphia, composed of respectable men, had reported 
that, in a single ward of that dty, 805 votes had been taken in the late election, and 
that not one of the men who gave the votes were to be found in the ward ten days after 
the election. It is, indeed, a lamentable foct, said Mr. J., that most of the foreigners 
who immigrate to this country are profoundly ignorant of the nature of the government 
and of its political institntioiii, and are mere instruments in the bands of designing' > 
10 
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men, t ) be used at elections for the most corrupt purposes. Tbey control our eleeiini% 
and participate in the mobs and riots which disgrace the coontiy. 

It cannot be disguised that, since the establishment of the policy whidi tfanw n 
widely open the doors of the Constitution to strangers, a great change has oomo over the 
country. The causes which induced such facilities to be afforded to men. of fatwi im 
birth to become American citizens, have all passed away, except the feelinga of Vin<ln— 
which were an element in the Legislature ; and they, with the exoeption of infli««riiig g 
positive vrrong, must be subordinate to the great interests, the permanent happinaai^ 
and the abiding glory of the nation. Our country, from the vast influx of immigranti. 
for the last forty years, as well as the unprecedented natural increase of our native po* 
pulation, requires no such extraneous aid to give her strength. The Tast angmeBted 
diffusion of education, improving native talent, does away the necessity of invitiiig 
knowledge by the promise of political privileges. And we have, therefore, no molivt 
left to extend such favors and indulgence, which are, in my view, adequate to conntv* 
balance the positive evils that result from conferring them. Free government can only 
be preserved and successfully conducted by the wisdom of its citizens, therefore our eflfbrli 
should be constantly directed to enlighten our native population. The mass of fbreignen 
who come among us have as much to unlearn as to learn, to fit them fbr free govenuMBt 
The prejudices of birth, the predilections for the usages and customs of the oomitiy 
they come from, the love of its political institutions, or a hatred so great of them, coaimnd 
license with well-regulated freedcxn ; all conspure, in my opinion, to render it no longer 
desirable that they should be depositories of political power in this country. In making 
these observations, he said he was aware that individuals might come among ui^ to 
whom they do not apply ; that men might immigrate here of whom any country might* 
be proud. We might again have our Lafayettes and Gallatins, our Montgomeijs and 
Emmetts. But we cannot act on exceptions. We must look at the maaa — at the 
swarms of needy, ignorant people, which the necessities of Europe are annually east- 
ing on our shores. He did not wish to be understood, iu making these zemada^ u 
being opposed to the immigration of foreigners to the United States. He would still 
allow strangers to seek an asylum in this country, and would permit them to acquire 
land and other property ; and he would protect them in their persons and rights, uaffl 
they should have resided here a sufficient time to understand our laws and political insti- 
tutions, and to become identified in interest and feeling with the American people. They 
should comprehend the rights, and appreciate the duties of American citizens, bisfon 
they participate in the administration of the government. And he would prohibit foreign 
governments firom transporting their convicts and paupers into this country, which soiM 
of them have done within the last few years to an alarming extent This questkn 
(said Mr. J.) soars far above party considerations. It is a question upon which depeDd% 
not only the purity of our political institutions, but the preservation of the government 
itself. All parties — whigs, democrats, natives, and naturalized dtizena— are equiQj 
interested in guarding against a repetition of the abuses complained of, whidi, if not 
prevented in future, may ultimately destroy our government 

Mr. Archer observed, he did not merely deem the question involved in the resohitieii 
just submitted, transcendental in its magnitude and importance. He deemed it even 
more than that : it was an issue that comprehended every other issue that waa at Ibii 
time vital in its interest to the people of the United States. 

Mr. Rives remarked, while he was not prepared, at the present moment, to go as ftr 
as seemed to be contemplated by his honorable friend from Louisiana, to extend fiv • 
very considerable period of time the probationary term of residence now required to 
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acquire the rigbUi of citizenship — yet he could have no hesitation in giving nit coonte- 
Aance, aimply at a proposition pf inquiry, to the honorable 8enator*s resolution. It 
seemed to liira (Mr. R.), from what they had all heard from the honorable Senator from 
Looistana, (Mr. Johnson,) from what was known through the medium of the public 
press thioughoat the country, to every individual — that it was the bounden duty of 
bongress to afford the widest scope to the inquiry which was proposed, in regard to 
th# datura and. magnitude of the evils complained of, as well as a suitable and effectual 
remedy for the abusfes which had been carried on to such a provoking extent under the 
operation of these naturalization laws. He did not himself* entertain a doubt — and the 
voiversal voice of the people bore testimony to the fact, and Senators could not, if they 
would, turn a deaf ear to it — that these abuses existed to an alarming extent, and de- 
mmded die bkmiI earnest and searching inquiry. As his honorable friehd from Louis- 
iant liad remarked, the vast number of immigrants which were now daily arriving upon 
Ota Aores, under the mducements thrown out by our laws, and forming powerfiih ele- 
meDts in our social organization, and entering into the practical working of our institu* 
tioiisy^-demanded the consideration of every American citizen, whether native or- 

He (Mr. R.) was not one of those who would wish to exclude that element any more . 
now than heretofore. He would not subject it to any unreasonable restraints ; for less 
would, he subject it to any discriminations ; nor would he hesitate to give to every for- 
eigaetf when an American citizen by naturalization, and in fact, as well as in name, hie 
foir taid just share in the administration of the government, and in the direction and 
odittral of OUT common destinies ; but, at the same time, as his honorable friend (Mr. 
J.) had said, every consideration connected with the safoty and purity, as well as the 
eatabUshment of our own free institutions — all the impressive lessons of history — en- 
joyed upon us the solemn duty of putting these vital branches of national economy 
Qiider a system of wise and efficient regulation. 

When we look back to that system as it stands upon the statute book — not its practical 
operationy but its fundamental principles — it seemed to him that, as a system, its foon* 
dstions were laid in wisdom and prudence in regard to ourselves, as well as justice. and 
Ubaralitj towards foreigners. What was that system ? Its leading principle assumes 
that a oontinuous residence in this country for a period of five years, accompanied with 
% bonajtde intention by evidence of a good moral character, orderly habits as a citizen, 
and decided attachment to the republican principles of our Constitution, and consum- 
mated, finally, by a solemn enjoinment of fidelity to the country and its institutions,— 
is aiidi evidence, in the language of the Constitution of his (Mr. R.'s) own State, of 
** a permanent attachment to the common interest of the community, as authorizes the 
ittdividnal.wbo presents such proof to be clothed with all the honorable attributes of an 
Ajneiican dtizeii." He pointed out these considerations because they were made by 
tlie law of naturalization in the Constitution under which he had the character of an 
American citizen, so to be carried out that the eye of all could see the fundamental 
guarantees required by law ; and, according to the requisition of the statute hock, they 
were to be ratified by a solemn court of record. If he understood the history of this 
subject, as long as a system of naturalization policy vtras administered in the spirit in 
whidi it was conceived by the founders of our free institutions, there was no complaint 
heard whatever of any evil praetieal efiect growing out of it ; but, in the course of 
time, from every hnportant change in our legislation, as well as from a growing indif' 
fe^nce — recklessness, he might say — in the public mind, in regard to the proper admin- 
istration of this law, a looseness arose in, its practical operatioo^; which was the source 
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of almost all the evils complained of by the Senator of LouiaiaDa» and alluded to by hia 
worthy colleague, (Mr. Archer.) 

He would call the attention of those honorable senators and other gentlemen to a niM 
▼ital and conservatiTe provision in that law, which was passed during the first year of 
Mr. Jefferson's administration; and he asked the honorable senator fiom TfAuHfftf 
[Mr. Johnson] to consider whether the revival of that proviaon would not go a great 
way towards avoiding those evils which he complained of. The Legisktures of that 
day, well knowing the fedlity with which American citizens were, upon emergenaesi 
manufactured out of aliens freshly arrived upon our soil, without a pre-requiaite of i:n 
years' residence, provided that every foreigner, after the date of that law* jdiould, on his 
arrival, report himself to the court of record, to be registered there, with an account d 
his age, name, birth, the country from which he came, and all other things necessary fcr 
his personal identity ; so as to prevent the probability of fraud. To Akow the oonservap 
tive spirit in whidi our republican presidents had acted upon this subject, what did 
Mj. Madison do? — or rather, what was done during his adminuitration 1 AnoChsr 
most important and salutary provision against fraud was adopted, in the reqnisitiou that 
no certificate of naturalization should be legal or valid unless the registry, and the pnli- 
minary declaration of intention to become a citizen of the United States, were aet fixth 
at full length in the certificate of naturalization. Under this system of legiaUttou, a pv- 
son born in a fi>reign country, and claiming to be an American citizen, was boundt in 
exhibiting his certificate, to show the record made by him before the proper oourt» on 
his arrival in the United States. 

. These two simple provisions, both of which were executed under the administratioA. 
of two of the best republican presidents who had ever presided over the destinies ci dui. 
country, gave rise to no complaint, as long as they stood upon the statute book^ m 
regard to the abuses like those which had arisen within a few years pest. When did 
they arise? When a fatal relaxation of that sound conservative policy ooaunenoed, 
called ** the era of good feelings ;" but, all must admit, an era not very fitvorable to that 
sort of protection, or liberty. In 1824, if he was not mistaken, the law which passeij 
during Mr. Madison's time, requiring the record called for in the act originated by 
Mr. Jefferson, and also requiring the declarations and all the documents to be aet fnrthi 
was repealed by an act of Congress passed in May. That was the first relaxation of ^ 
sound conservative policy under the two administrations to which he had refistxedi. 
Another, provision was made, at the same time, allowing the foreigner to go and maki 
his declaration to the clerk of the court ; and that certification was sufficient evidenes 
of his determination to become an American citizen. The wise act of Wasbingtoii and 
Jefferson required. a notice of three years; it was now brought down to two yean. 
These relaxations were the sources of most of the evils complained ot But that was 
not alL This course of innovation, after the folly of the times, having been once entend 
upon, a few years after (in 1828, during the last year of the administration of Jobi 
Quincy Adams), was continued by another radical innovation, repealing altogether both, 
the provisions of Mr. Jefferson's and Mr. Madison's laws. In this growing laxity, did 
we not find the occasion of those evils which his honorable friends had so properiy pie- 
sented to the consideration of the Senate ? If so, did not sound wisdom require us ttk 
seek a remedy for these evils, by returning to the. sound practic-al policy of the legislaiilm 
of Jefferson's and Madison's time, and by reviving those two provioons to whiph he had 
alluded, with such other guards as ifdghX be found requisite? See Cgngremomd. 
Globe. 
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A week or two afterwards, on presentiag a petition of like import as 
Mr. Johnson's resolution, 

Mr* Bachanan said he had also leceived, with this memorial^ a request firom a respect- 
able dtizen • of Philadelphia, that he should express his opinion on this subject at the 
time ni the presentation of the memorial. He did not consider thb a proper time, to 
enter into a discnssion of this great question. At the same time, he had no objection to 
state that he was against extending the time of residence of foreigners beyond the period 
of five yearsjt which was now necessary to acquire the rights of citizenship. He enter- 
tained Ihe same opinions now, upon this subject, that he entertained when he formerly 
pceaented memorials of this nature ; but if it should be established that the present 
naturalization laws were not a sufficient guard against frauds, and if it should be esta- 
blished that frauds had been committed to any thing like the extent mentioned, he 
' should go with him who went farthest so to amend the naturalization laws that fraud 
would not be the consequence of this system ; and he believed that every citizen of the 
conntry, whether native or naturalized, was deeply concerned in suppressing these frauds. 

Mr. Archer said he was glad to know, at so early a period, what was the state of feeling 
here. He was glad that it had been announced in that debate, to the people of thia 
country. Gentlemen were going to find, before two years passed over their heads, that 
this enormous abuse, which he had almost heard denied on this floor yesterday, would 
no longer be endured ; the people were not going to be contented with observing the 
Hfect of remedies, or any cutting off of what his honorable colleague [Mr. Rives] 
formed ■'excrescences." 

Mr. Rives observed, from his seat, that he had made use of no such expression. 

He [Mr. Archer] understood him so ; however, it was implied in the remarks of his 
colleague. He was going to do him full justice. He was very sure his honorable col- 
league, like himself, was most desirous to find a remedy for the abuses which had been 
brought before the Senate ; but he [Mr. Rives] did not seem disposed to go to the extent 
thtA he [Mr. A.] was disposed to go to — not in stripping off branches of this abuse, 
but in going directly to the root Let him tell his honorable colleague he should have 
his sincere participation in that object; but it was not in stripping off branches of the 
abbse which he [Mr. Rives] spoke of yesterday with a great many expressions of qualifica- 
tiob, that this great abuse was to be reached. He had expected to find in him, and the 
honorable senator from Maryland [Mr. Merrick], cordial and zealous allies in the object 
which he, for one, would never lose sight of— an effectual eradication of the root of the 
eviL As to the sentiments of the honorable senator from New York [Mr. Foster], he 
askad the attention of the country to them. After that honorable gentleman had finished 
hia remarks, he [Mr. A.] really did not know whether he would be at liberty to make 
any distinction between indigenous citizens of this country and those off-scourings- 
of a foreign population who were to come here and enter into the practical operation 
of our institutions, if not to assist in framing them, while wholly ignorant of their value 
and import, or recl(less of the consequences. He was told that, if we undertook to form 
any distinction between foreigners and native Americans, it would be invidious. 
He was told that one man who had lived five years in the United Statefi vras just aa 
good as another, and just as much entitled to exercise the elective franchise in the 
Uaited States. He was told you must look, not to distinctions made by residence* or 
time, bat those . distinctions made by morals. And* what next? That it was very 
difficnh-lD detiBCt orenfbrce distinctions depending upon morals. And all this amounted 
to wliati To the lact that,. whilst all were ready to admil that the most nefiurioitt 
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aUuses (and we had just as well undertake to deny that the son lUnes as to deny tt») 
had occurred at the late Preadential election, neverthelese, there was no diatiQcCiQa to 
be made between native bom citizens and those who were firom a foreign oounliy. Lei 
him tell the Senate and the country that such anticipations were not going to be reali»d 
If the member! of this and the other body did not take the matter into tbefr haDd% Ike 
people of the country would take it into their own hands, and adopt a more eflfectilal gii9rd 
against these frauds than any which had been proposed here for the redress of tkii 
public grievance. He moved the reference of the memorial to the Committed on the 
Judiciary. 

At the first session of the twenty-ninth Congress, Robert 0. Wintlurop, 
of Massachusetts, presented in the House of RepresentatiTes the foUowing 
resolves passed by the General Assembly of that State : — 

Whereas, The purity of the ballot box is indispeniable for the security of the nghty aiMl 
the free and full expression of the will of the people; and whereas, experience has claadjr 
demonstrated that the naturalization laws of the United States are loose and defeetift 
affording opportunities for the perpetration of gross frauds, destructive alike to the ogbti 
and morals of our citizens and the stability of our institutions : 

Retohtd, lliat the rights, interests and morals of the people demand an wnmf^Saj* 
and thorough revision of the naturalization laws ; and we regard it as an impeiatiw 
duty of Congress so to amend those laws, that, while a liberal and just poK^ ahdl be 
adopted towards such foreigners as are or may come among us, tfio rigfats mA 
privileges of our countrymen shall be kept inviolate, and the ballot box permaiMii^ 
guarded against every improper influence. 

Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress are hereby aapaeidlj 
requested to use their utmost exertions forthwith to procure such amendments In the 
naturalizatian laws as shall carry out and perpetuate, as for as possible, tiie piiniqiai 
indicated in the foregoing resolve. 

When these resolutions were presenfed, Lewis C. Levin, of Penn^t 
^ vania, made a motion that they be referred to a Select Committee, 
and Richard Brodhead, of the same State, moved to refer them to the 
Judiciary Committee. A long and animated debate ensued, in which a 
great number of members participated, and during which Messrs. Levin, 
Campbell of New York, and Woodruff, expressed themselves in fivor (rf 
material modification of the naturalization laws; Messrs. Stanton of 
Tennessee, Owen of Indiana, Darrah of Pennsylvania, Bathbun of Ne? 
York, Yancey of Alabama, Baker of Illinois, and others, were in &vor 
of the reference to a Select Committee, but opposed to any additional 
obstacles being interposed to enable foreigners to become citizens; whfle 
Messrs. Brodhead, Douglas of Illinois, Hunt of New York, Payne rf 
Alabama, Paran of Ohio, Dixon of Connecticut, Bowlin of Mfssoori, 
Chipmanof Michigan, Maclay of New York, took decided and unqualified 
ground for a change of those laws, and favored the reference of the sulfject 
to the Judiciary Committee, and at the close of the debate it was so 
referred ; which committee, through Mr. Kathbun, made a report thereon, 
concluding with a resolution, " that no alteration of the natanditttioD 
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laws is necessary for the preservation of the rights, interests ana morals 
of' thd people, or for the guarding of the ballot box against every impro- 
per influence." See Oongre^sional Globe of 1845-46, p, 52 to 358. 

Daring the first session of the thirtieth Congress, John D. Camming, 
of Ohio, introduced a bill in the House of Representatives, declaratory 
Of the rights of natnralized citizens, and to protect them in the peacefal 
exercise and ei^joyment of their rights and privileges against the acts and 
influence of fbreign governments and their diplomatic agents, which he 
desired referred to a Select Committee, but which was committed to the 
Judiciary Committee, and no farther action was had thereon. See Gtm- 
gressional Ohbe of 1847-48, p. 805-18. At the same session, Daniel 
Webster introduced a bill in the Senate, providing that persons born out 
of the limits of the United States, of a father or mother who was a natural 
lH>m citizen of the United States, should be entitled to all the privileges 
of citizenship ; and, also, that every woman married, or who shall be 
married, to a citizen of the United States, shall be deemed a citizen, &e. 
It was referred to the Judiciary Committee, which reported fieivorably 
thereon, but no further action seems to have been had daring the session. 
Bee Gongressimal Olobe o/184T-48,jp. 834-44. 

On the 13th of February, 1850, James Thompson, of Pennsylvania, 
introduced into the Honse of Bepresentatives, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, a bill entitled " An act to extend the benefit of an act 
to establish a oniform rale of naturalization, and to repeal the acts here- 
tofore passed on the subject of the wives and children of citizens," which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union. 
See Cangressioml Globe 1849-50, p, 325. At the next session the bill 
came up in order, but the House refused to consider it. See Congres- 
eianal Globe 1850-51, p. 24. At the session of 1854-5, a bill similar in 
its provisions was passed. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



NATURALIZATION FRAUDS. 



On the 27th of January, 1845, Mr. Berrien, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, reported a bill to establish an uniform rule of naturaliza- 
tion. It did not extend the probationary period beyond five years' resi- 
dence in the United States, and one year in the State, but proposed addi- 
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tional gaardfl and restrictions to enable a foreigner to become a citifei. 
It was ordered to be printed, but was not considered or acted iip<» 
during the remainder of the session. See Congressional' Globe 1844-46^ 
p. 194. On the 3d of March following, the same gentlemaDy firom tU 
same Committee, made another report on the subject of frauds commitfeBd 
upon the naturalization laws, 5000 copies of which, embracing an abstntt 
of the testimony taken, were ordered to be printed by a strict party Yot^ 
the Whigs voting in the affirmative and the Democrats in the negative. 
See Congressional Globe 1844-45, p. 389-90. The following is aa 
extract from the Report, Senate Document^ No. 1*19, 2Sih CongresB, 
2d Session : 

The committee, in the fulfilment of the duty assigned to them, would now proeeed to 
examine these seYeral subjects in detail, and to submit their views to the 8enate in rab> 
tion to them ; but that justice to themselves, to the Senate, and especiallj to Che | 
and momentous subject referred to them, required that this examination, and the < 
quent submission of their views to the Senate, should be the result of a careful 
deration of the evidence which they were authorized to seek by the personal azamioa* 
tion of witnesses, or by commissions to take their testimony. 

In obedience to the command of the Senate, commissions were issued to New Yoik, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New Orleans — the three finrmer having been returned, but 
at 80 late a period as to render it entirely iippracticable for the several members oi the 
committee to examine them vdth the care and attention which their importance demandSi 
The advanced period of the session at which these commissions were returned, the 
pressure of other important subjects on the attention of the Senate, and the conaeqaent 
impracticability of obtaining any legislative action in relation to the naturalization Jam 
at the present session of Congress, have, in the judgment of the committee, neoessaiily 
limited their duty to the presentment to the Senate of the testimony which has been 
obtained in such a form as might aid the legislation, of a future Congress, and render 
the facts which it discloses in the mean time accessible to the public 

They have accordingly caused abstracts of tfiis testimony to be made, which diej 
herewith submit as part of this Report; and they recommend that the additional ewf* 
dence which may be furnished, by the return of the commission which has not f€t 
been received, may also be made part of the same by an abstract thereof to be made 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Senate. 

In obedience to the instructions contained in the resolutions above referred to, eoooh 
missions were issued to the following-named gentlemen : to John C. Hamilton, John 
Lloyd, and Alexander Bradford, Esquires, of the city of New York ; to William B. Reed, • 
Samuel Badger, and John M. Scott, Esquires, of the city of Philadelphia ; to Charles H. 
Pitts, Samuel Barnes, and George A. Spreekelsen, Esquires, of the city of Baltimove; 
and to William L. Hodge, William Christy, and Randall Hunt, Esquires, of the city at 
New Orleans — authorizing and empowering them to summon witnesses for the puipoM 
of giving true answers to certain interrogatories. 

In the report of the commissioners appointed to take testimony aft 
New Orleans, they complain of not being able to secure the attendance 
of witnesses who were subpoenaed. They say : 
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** Th« commiaoonyen have endeavored to execute the datiee eonfided to them, free 
from dl party bias or prejudice. They fubpcBuaed indiscriminately persons belonging 
tp both the great political, parties,'.who. they thought could give information either on 
the subject of the abuse of the naturalization laws, or of frauds and violence at elections, 
as contemplated by the. third interrogatory from the Judiciary Committee. They regret 
that those thus subpcenaed, belonging to the democratic party, have generally omitted or 
reftised to attend, to give rebutting or explanatory testimony in relation to alleged frauds 
oommitted by that party, or to bring forward and sustain by testimony any similar 
charges against the opposite party." 

The commisgioners at Philadelphia also certify that the attendance of 
two persons, Richard Palmer and Isaac R. Diller, who might hare pro- 
bably made important disclosures in relation to some matters which were 
the subjects of inyestigation, whom they desired to examine, could not be 
procured. Sufficient testimony was, however, procured to show that enor* 
mous frauds and abuses had been practiced, as the following abstract 
from the testimony accompanying the Report of the Senate Committee 
proves : 

FRAUDS IK LOUISIANA* 

. Among the testimony furnished by the commissioners at New Orleans 
is a certified copy of the proceedings of the Senate of that State, sitting 
as a high court of impeachment, for the trial of Judge Elliott, in 1844, 
from which the following abstract is made : 

Abticls U* — ** That the said Benjamin C. Elliott, judge as aforesaid, reckless of truth 
and duty, apd contrary to the sacred obligation of his oath, by which he stood bound fiuth- 
fuUy and impartially to discharge aH^ the duties imposed upon him, unlawfully and cor- 
ruptly caused and permitted aeoenieen hundred and forty-eigfU certificates, purporting 
to be certificates of naturalization, or judgments entered in legal form. on the records of 
die paid cQurt, to be issued, under the seal of the said court ot the dcy oi Lafayette, by 
Abner Phelps, the derk thereof, from the 2d day of March, 1841, to the 4th day of 
' January, 1844, in fraud of the naturalization lawa of the Vhited J^atea, to the subver- 
sion of the policy of the United States, and to the great danger of the liberties of the 
people— he, the said Benjamin G. Elliott, judge as aforesaid, well knowing the said pre- 
tended certificates to be &lse, and that there was no minute or judgment entered on 
record in said court, to authorize or warrant the issue of said certificates." 
' The yeas and nays were taken on the above article, and 

Messrs. Ghircia, Armant, Bernard, Carter, Downs, Dupre, Livaudais, Morse, Slidell, 
mad Sparrow, voted that he was guilty of the issuing some of the said certificates, as 
cbarged, but not all, (10 yeas ;) and 

MessTi. Davidson, Laooste, Ledoux, and Walker, voted that he was not guilty, 
because they believed that the question could not be divided, (4 nays.) 

The third artidiB of impeachment, wtach was in the following words and figures, was 
read, m,: 

Akttcli tit. — ** That the said Benjamin C. Elliott, judge as aforesaid, has unlaw* 
folly and oorrupUy permitted and caused Abner Phelps, the derk of the said dty court 
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of Laftiyette, to israe, tinder the seal of the aaid oourt, at varioiis'tiiiMe, froai tfie 8d day 
of March, 1841, to the let day of January, 1844, fraudulent oertificatea of natnraUialkii 
to a large number of aliens, to wit : 1748, or thereaboata, not entitled to be adnitteif 
and not admitted, to dtizenibip ; that among tbeae oerttfioatea wwe— 

1. One laBued, on the 30th day of September, 1843, to Patridi Monuit whtD atiivid 
in the United States aeren years ago, and is now thirty-two yean of age, who nvfrt 
made, in any court, a declaration of his intention to beoMne a citiKn, never took Ibe 
oath of allegiance, nor complied with any of the requiaitea of the aets of Cwig re a a on tiie 
subject of naturalization. 

2. One issued to Patrick Flood, on the 20th day of September, 1843, who arrived in 
the United States when he was twenty-eight years of age, and who did not comply widi 
any of the requisites of the aets of Congress on the subjeet of natnraliaation. 

3. One issued, on the 30th September, 1843, to William Lynd, who had nerer can* 
plied with any of the requisites of the acts of Congress on the subject of naturalization. 

4. One issued to Ludwig Bendixen, on the 21st day of September, 1843, who netv 
complied with the acts of Congnress on the subject of naturalization. 

6. One issued, on the 23d day of September, 1843, to Rudolphe Schlothe, who new 
complied with any of the requisites of the acts of Congress on the sob|ect of natuvUn^ 
tion. 

6. One issued, on the 19th day of September, 1843, to John McCarthy, who never 
complied with any of the requisites of the acts of Congress on the subject of natunJiia' 
tion, except making a declaration of his intention to become a citizen. 

7. One issued, on the 19th day of September, 1843, to John Perry, who nevw oooh 
plied with any of the requisites of the acts of Congress on the sobject of nataraliMtifliii . 

8. One issued, on the 14th day of September, 1843, to Robert Lowe. 

9. One issued, on the 10th day of August, 1843, to A. Garcia Anselmo. 

10. One issued, on the 20th day of August, 1843, to Frandsco Lopez. 

11. One issued, on the 30th day of August, 1843, to Fidele Tagiiaftrro. 
13. One issued, on the 30th day of August, 1843, to Juan Ybany. 

13. One issued, on the 30th day of August, 1843, to Joseph Davia. 

14. One issued, on the 20th day of August, 1843, to James Trescaa. 

15. One issued, on the 20th day of August, 1843, to C. Maitre. 

16. One issued, on the 20th day of August, 1843, to Francisco Pereiraa. 

17. One issued, on the 20th day of August, 1843, to Bartolomeo Robinu 

18. One issued* on the 20th day of August, 1843, to Ramon MoreUo{ 
and 

19. One issued, on the 20th day of August, 1843, to J. Monfi^ and delivered fiir biB» 
by the derk of the aaid court, to B. Robira; the said J. Monfii never appeared before tfai 
said city court of the dty of La&yette. 

That in no one of the above specified cases were the necessary qualificatiow to 
enable the applicant to become a dtizen of the United States proved, in the manner and 
form and by the legal number of duly qualified and competent witneaaee, to have beta 
possessed by such applicant; nor was there, in any one of the said cases, a judgment of 
the said dty court of Lafayette, rendered in legal form, and recorded ; nor weiie the 
other forms and requisites of the acts of Congress complied with. 

That the said Benjamin C. Elliott, judge as aforesaid, in many of the above nioii- 
tioned cases, (to wit : in the cases of Robert Lowe, 6. Robira, Joseph Davia, F. Tag* 
liaforro, A. Garcia Anselmo, J. Monfii, and others,) was in court, and partidpated in die 
issuing of the aforesaid fiUse certificates to aliens not entitled to them ; and that, by 
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their iMoe, the laid Benjamin C. Elliott, judge as afbreiaid, haa oonntenaneed, prac- 
ticed, and eanctbned, a fraad upon the naturalization laws of the United States, to the 
overthrow of law, the disgrace of the judicial power, the corruption of the public mo« 
^rals, and to the endangerment of good order and public liberty." 

The yeas and nays were taken upon the above third diarge, and 
' Mess^ Garcia, Aimant, Bernard, Carter, Downs, Dupre, Livaudais, Morse, Slidell, 
Sparrow, and Walk*, voted that he was guilty of some of the specifications charged in 
this article, (11 yeas ;) and 

Messrs. Davidson, Laooste, and Ledoux, voted that he was not guilty, because the 
charge was not suaeeptible of division, (8 nays.) 

7*he fourth article of impeachment, which was as follows, was read, viz. : 

<< That Benjamin C. Elliott, judge as aforesaid, caused and permitted 387 of the 
afovesaid certificates of naturalization, to be issued on the Slst day of September, 1848, 
in fovor of aliens not entitled to be admitted to citizenship ; and that, in sanctioning the 
issue of these, as well as of the other certificates of naturalization, the said Benjamin 
C. Elliott was instigated and moved by corrupt love of lucre, and a desfare of unlawful 
gain ; and that he has corruptly and unlawfully received, at various times, and firom several 
persons, divers sums of money for the certificates of naturalization illegally issued firoifi 
his court during the last three years. And the House of Representatives, by protesta- 
tion, saving to themselves the liberty of exhibiting, at any time hereafter, any further 
articles, or other accusations or impeachments, against the said Benjamin C. Elliott, and 
also replying to his answers which he shall make unto the articles herein preferred 
against him, and of oflering proof of the same, and every part thereof, and to all and 
every other article, accusation, or impeachment, which shall be exhibited by them, as the 
ease shall require, do demand that the said Benjamin G. Elliott may be put to answer 
the high misdemeanor in office herein charged against him, and that such proceedings, 
examinatioDs, trial, and judgment, may be thereupon had and given as are agreeable to 
law and justice." 

The yeas and nays were taken on the above charge, and 

Messrs. Garcia, Armant, Bernard, Carter, Downs, Dupre, Livaudais, Morse, Slidell, 
and Sparrow, voted that he was guilty of corrupt motives, (10 yeas ;) and 

Messrs. Davidson, Lacoste, Ledoux, and Walker, voted that he was not guilty, (4 
nays.) 

The following decree was read, viz. : 

<< Wherefore, it is ordered, adjudged, and decreed, that the said Benjamin C. Elliott, 
Judge of the city court of the city of Lafiiyette, be, and he is hereby, removed from his 
said office ; and that the said office be, and the same is hereby, declared vacant, firom 
this 6di day of April, 1844," and unanimously adopted. 

The same commissioners also furnished a certified copy of a report of 
the Special Committee of the House of Bepresentatiyes of Louisiania, to 
inquire into the election frauds perpetrated in that State at the Presiden- 
tial election in 1844, from which the following extract is made : 

The committee regret to say that they have not yet been able to extend their inves- 
tigation to any parishes except those of Plaquemines and East Baton Rouge ; and that, 
aa regards Plaquemines, many witnesses of the utmost importance have not been 
examined. ■ Some of those witnesses have been summoned, and have neglected to ap- 
pear ; others have secreted themselves, or kept out of the reach of the officers of this 
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HoQse. Some liare tent for excQM the plea of nekneie ; eonie tie belieYed lo be on 
board the fteamer Agnes, and the residence of a fisw otheri ooidd not be t 
. Notwithstanding all this, the testimony already reoeifed bj the oom^ttee i 
beyond doubt, that the election in Plaqoemines, for electors oi President of. the United 
States, in November last, was conducted in a lawless and irregular manner ; that it wu 
accompanied with turbulence, disorder, threats, and Tiolenoe, on tiie part of the puUie 
officers and others, with intent to intimidate and influence voters ; and tiiat it wm 
fraught with illegal votes, vdth firaud and corruption, and with a htal disregard of the 
laws of the land, of morality, and of religion. 

That testimony is now submitted to the House in the printed Jouinal of the eommittsa 
accompanying this report. 

The committee foel it due to themsdves and to the good people of the State of Louis- 
iana, in submitting the testimony reported by them, to notice and comment somewhat 
more in detail upon the extraordinary fiicts developed by that testimony. • • • 

It appears, from the testimony of Mr. John Claiborne and of Mr. John C LoBsv 
that on Monday, the 4th November last, at a meeting of the Central State Committee 
of the Democratic party, Mr. John Claiborne ^ proposed that means should be o&nd 
to such democratic voters of the parish of Orieans as had been excluded, by any chcdm- 
stance or under any pretext, from voting that day, to go to some other point within the 
county of Orleans, stating his entire belief that they had a right so to d9 under the 
Constitution of the Sute." 

** Mr. John Slidell and other gentlemen addressed the meeting, and the question was 
discussed legally and morally. Statements were made, that large numbers of demoenii 
had been precluded, under various pretexts, from the right of voting. It was ifauiHy- 
agreed, that an effort should be made to get such persons as had been exduded fnm- 
voting here together, and ofifer them a conveyance to Pointe a la Hache, in the paiiA 
of Plaquemines, and within the county of Orleans, for the purpose of exercisin|( ^ 
right of suffrage." 

Mr. John Claiborne stated that he had ascertained that not more than 150 peiiODS 
went to Pointe a la Hache, of whom 1 30 there voted. 

Mr. John C. Lame stated that he went in the steamer Planter to P<Mnte a la Hacho, 
from New Orleans, at the time and on the occasion already alluded to, and that there 
were 150 or 160 persons on board, about 20 or 30 of whom were not entitled to vote. 

He continued : 

<< When the boat landed, seeing on the bank some whig gentlemen of the city, he 
requested the persons on board to walk in procession, for the purpose of keeping then 
separate from the whigs, for fear of any collision, as, the political excitement being high* 
such a thing might be apprehended. After they had left the boat, witness went on sbon 
and saw the inspectors of election ; told them those men had come there to vote ; that 
about 130 of them were entitled to vote in the city, but had not voted, and asked iSbtxt 
opinion of the law, whether those men had a right to vote in the parish of Plaquemines, 
within the county of Orleans, expressing at the same time his own views of their right 
The inspectors of the election coincided with him in opinion, and he found it \ 
cessary to go in the room where the polls were open." 

And he concluded his testimony by stating, in reply to a question by one of the < 
mittee, ** About one^hird of the persons who went on board of the Planter toere Ami* 
r icons i the rest were naturaUzed citizens,** 

Other witnesses swear that the great body of them appeared to be foreigners. An^ 
Mr. John Slidell, a member of the late Congress of the United States, and Repreaenta- 
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tive dect of th6.firet CongresBional dutrict of Louisiana, to lerve in the next Congrew of 
.the UnioO) addwied the following letter to the presiding officers at the pdl at Pointe 
a la Hacbe : 

« Tuesday t November 5. 
. « Mt DxAB Sims : The steamboat Planter will convey to Pointe a la Hache a num- 
ber of legally qualified voters of New Orleans, who have been deprived of the opportu- 
nity of voting at New Orleans. I am sure that, being residents of the county, their 
votes will be recdved by you. The whig committee are collecting their votes, to be dis- 
patched for the s^me purpose to some point of which we are ignorant. 
" " Veiy respectfolly, your obedient servant, 

"JOHN SLIDEUi. 

« To Messrs. Debouchel, Regiibe, and Wiltz, 

« Pointe a la Hache:' 
. It ii due in truth and justice to say, that this committee haa received no evidence 
which in any manner justifies the statement of Mr. Slidell, in his letter as to the whig 
eommittee. 

It appears, from the official returns made to the Secretary of State of Louisiana, that 
.1,044 votes were polled in the parish of Plaquemines, at the election of Presidential 
electors in November last 

. Mr. Joseph B. Wilkinson says, « that more than 400 votes were never polled at any 
election, in the whole parish, previous to the last election." 

Mr. Robert A. Wilkinson testifies that he ** has lived in Che parish twenty-^e years ; 
canvassed it when his father was a candidate, six or eight years ago ; used his greatest 
'exertions, and could not find more than 860 or 400 voters ; believes there are not more 
voters in the parish now than were then.'' 
. Mr. Phillippe Toca corroborates this. 

It ii well known that at the last Gubernatorial election, and at the election for a Re- 
presentative to €k>ngress for the first Congressional district of this State, in iFuly, 1844, 
there were great exertions made by both political parties ; and yet we find that ** Mr. 
Thomas M. Wads^orth, being duly sworn, deposeth that his domicO is in the parish of 
Plaquemines; has been acquainted with the parish since 1832; has never known a 
yotej. except the last, to exceed 400, or thereabout." And « Mr. Descotaux 8aucier» 
being duly sworn, deposeth that he was born in Plaquemines, and lived there 58 years ; 
was Sheriff of that parish fourteen years and seven months ; resigned his office of 
Sheriff in 1884, and left the parish two years and one month ago ; while he resided 
there, the number of votes received never exceeded three hundred and odd." 

Comineot upon this testimony is unnecessary. 

FBAXTDS IN PHILADELPHIA GENERAL SESSIONS. 

Jolin O. Wolf, of Philadelphia, deposed as follows : 
I have knowledge of what I consider firauds upon the naturalization laws, obtained hi 
tbid way ; I was one of the Grand Inquest, inquiring for the dty and county of Phila^ 
delphia, at the- October tenh of the Court of Quarter Sessions. The judges of that 
court werer the honorable George W. Barton, R. T. Conrad, and J. M. Doran. We were 
inatructed to inquire into the subject of firauds upon the naturidiaation law. We did 
so, fuUy and minutely, particularly in the Court of General Sessions itsel£ The result 
of that investigation was a presentment, on or about the 28tfi of October, 1840. I hav^ 
looked at a copy of this presentment, now exhibited to me, (hereto appended, marked 
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A,) whica is correct The frets stated in it are just aod true, and were ftiDy jostifiel 
by the evidence before ns and inspection of the papers. I wish to refer to tfab pnssi^ 
ment as part of my evidence ; it was made under a full sense of oar responmbiUties ii 
jurors. After making this presentment, and remaining in session several days, expect^ 
ing the action of the Commonwealth's officers upon it, we were diMbaigedL I hin 
notes in my possession of evidence taken in the Grand Jnzy, ce w robor t ling the itil»> 
ment I have made. 

A. — Presentmaat of fha Grand Jvxj. 

That, in compliance with directions of the eonrt, they entered immediately into a 
laborious investigation of the circumstances attending the natnralizatioa of dtixens in 
the Courts of General and Quarter Sessions ; and, as tiie fects which tfie papers of the 
offices, and the examination of the clerks of said offices, have brought to the knowledge 
of the Grand Jury, would, in their opinion, render it proper that certain certJUcates of na* 
turalization should be immediately vacated, they now present the following statements : 

That the petitioners have not made their declarations in the case two years before their 
application for citizendiip, yet, from the endorsements on the wuu^ and the testimony 
of Isaac R Diller, deputy derk, and to the usage of the offices, it is believed thai k 
each of said cases certificates of naturalization have been issued. 

That, in a number of cases, the usual endorsement, when certificatea of natarsKn- 
tion are issued, as sworn to and admitted by Isaac R. Diller and others, acting ftr the 
derk, William O. Kline, eertificates of naturaliiation are believed to have issaed. 

That none of these papers have the approbation of any of the presiding Judges d 
the court; and, in case that approbation is necessary, it appears to this jury theft iodh 
certificates of naturalization should be vacated. 

That, in other cases, there are no signatures to the petitions, or to the proof of lerif 
denoe for five years, though marked ** approved" by Judge Doran ; and alao by DiBeri 
deputy clerk, that the petitions for naturalization, and the dedaraticm of the chiieas 
proving the residence for five years, had been duly sworn or affirmed. This dass cf 
cases requires such action as the court considers proper ; as certificates of naturaliatmi 
have, according to the oath of Isaac R. Diller, been issued, when ap^ved by Jiidigi 
Doran, and attested by him. That Judge Barton has proved, before the Grand Jmyi 
in a number of cases, where, also, by the proof of Isaac R. Diller, certificates of natmn^ 
lizatibon are believed to have been issued, that his name or initials, signifying apprabe* 
tion, have been forged. The (}rand Jury desire such action on these cases aa the 
circumstances requir&«4}elieving they ought to be vacated. 

The Grand Jury, also, present, that Judge Doran authorized the persons acting for 
James Eneu, Clerk of the Quarter Sessions, and W. O. Kline, to swear the persons ^h 
plying for citizenship, and the citizens proving the residence of the petitioners, in the 
hall of the State-house and the rooms adjoining the court room. That there are no 
means of distinguishing, during a portion of three days, how many were sworn in opoi 
oourt, according to law, and how many in the said haQ and adjoining rooms. In 'the 
cases on those days, the Grand Jury desire such action as may be deemed correct 

That the Grand Jury, on inquiring for a list of fees received by James Eneu, jr., and 
W. O. Kline, on diflferoat days, in order to ascertain the naturalization eertifioatee issnid^ 
find that these oflicers have kept no such account of fees received for iMuing natmelif- 
zation certificates, which they consider contrary to the law constituting their < 

That, in the offices of William O. Kline, Clerk of the Court of General I 
James Eneu, jr. Clerk of the Quarter Sessions, no account or register, or index, has 
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been kept of the dtiieiit naturalized ; and that in no oaie haa it been usaal by them to 
enter on the declarations, that certificate! of citizenihip hare been issued on the deda- 
rationa, though issued in their own courts. 

X The Grand Jury regret to observe, that the precaution haa not been taken to record, 
in the different offices, the residence, at the time of applying for citizenship, and where 
they hare resided during the year, and generally during the four years additional, mak- 
ing up the five. And they would respectAiUy state, that if margins were preserved, 
stating these fiiets, numbers of the certificates issued, and the certificates cut from such 
- books inserted, these precautions vrould be a great security against firaud ; and where 
copies or additional certificates were issued, such fact should be specially stated. 
HENRY TROTH, JOHN SEDDINGER, 

JAME8 L. DUNN, SAMUEL C. COOPER, 

THOMAS BIDDLE, WM. H. MATTHEWS, 

,10HN G. WOLP, JAMES PASSITT, 

JOHN RAKESTRAW, CASSIMER L. LUBEN, 

THOMAS STREET, WM. COLLINS. 

JEREMIAH CLARK, 

James L. Dunn, Esq., being duly sworn, deposed as follows : 

I was a member of the Grand Jury, inquiring for the city and county of Philadel- 
l^iia, in the months of September and October, 1840. That Grand Jury were specially 
directed by the court to inquire into the matter of alleged frauds said to have been com- 
mitted in procuring naturalization papers. Before that Grand Jury, proof was made, 
entirely satisfactory to me, of the occurrence of frauds in these particulars, namely : 
that a number of certificates of naturalization had been granted upon papers upon 
. which the name or initials of Judge Barton, of the Court of General Sessions, had been 
Ibrged. Of this description, there were fourteen cases. 

Secondly, that a number of like certificates had been granted in cases in which the 
declaration of intention had not been made two years previously. 
' Thirdly, that such certificates were granted where no declaration of intention had 
been made ; but I cannot say whether or not these were cases of mmors. 

Footthly, that, in some cases, the dates of the declarations of intention had been 
altered on the record. 

Fifthly, that in one of the records — ^namely, that of the declaration of mtention — there 
were a number of pages, containing what purported to be declarations, manifestly in- 
terpolated, and admitted by the officers so to have been done. Upon this particular 
matter, we requested that^n indictment might be drawn by the proper officer, and sent 
to OS fbr OQr action, thereon ; but this was not done. 

Sixthly, that, in many cases, aliens procured their certificates of naturalization without 
the approval of any judge written at the foot of the petition, according to the usual 
praetice of the court, as declared to us by one of the judges of the court, who appeared 
befcre the Grand Jury, at his own request, and stated, among other things, that a thou- 
amd of these papers had been granted under his supervision, but never without hie 
written approbation being put upon the petition. He also stated that, for a riiort period 
of tee, he had intrusted the examination of the papers to the clerk, with, strict in- 
fftmctions to be particular, and, relying upon his examination, had signed the papers, 
when presented to him, without examination by himself; but being then infonned that 
irtefQlarities had crept in, he adopted a different course, and examined for himself^ and 
rejected a number of applicants. Of this class, there were thirty-seven cases. 
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taining the attendance of penona to be naturalized, by an adrertiaeiiieiit, with your om 
name lubBcribed thereto, or that of any other penon ? 

il. I am President of the Naturalization Society of thia dty, which meeti montiklyr 
and has been established for the puipose of giving informatioa to aliein as to what tbs 
laws of Congress are on that subject, and to encourage them to dedare their intenliflB 
and to become citizens in a lawful manner. There has been such an adTettiaeoNO^ 
with my name pubscribed to it, on the 29th of last month, for the purpose of dedariug 
their intention. The invitation to be naturalized, I believe, was aocidentaUy left oat 
lliis society, which has been established for charitable purpoaea, meets about once a 
month ; and it makes no distinction, by its constitution, whether the applicant is a lAig 
or democrat We aid any that apply. 

HIRED WITNESSES AND FALSE 8WSABING. 

Meyer Blum, of Baltimore, appeared, and was sworn on the five books 
of Moses, (he being a Jew.) He gare the following answers to interro* 
gatories propounded to him : 

Is a naturalized citizen. Knows a person, named Emanuel Weinman, who has ben 
a witness for a number of persons naturalized. Has known said Weinman to call upon 
persons who had not been many months in the country, and request them to go' to 
court to be naturalized ; that he would be their witness, or get them naturalized. Tbs 
said Weinman has obtained naturalization papers for many persons who were not enti- 
tled to receive them. Would not believe Weinman upon his oath. He bears a bad 
character, as many other persons will testify if called upon. He does not know Aat 
persons improperly naturalized by Weinman had voted, but infers from their getliiii 
their papers that such was their intention. Knows that John 8chad, naturalized by 
Weinman, in September, 1844, was in Germany two years ago next month* as he took 
out and brought back letters for witness. 

Samnel EUenger was sworn on the fire books of Moses, (he being • 
Jew,) and answered as follows : 

'* Knows Emanuel Weinman, and that he has been much engaged in natnnliriiig 
persons ; and, from his having had no business to transact, is induced to believe flitt 
he was compensated for being a witness in some cases. From his knowledge of Wflin* 
man, witness would not believe him on oath. Witness believes, that to protect tbs 
country, an alteration of the naturalization laws is necessary. Every foreigner oonaill 
to this country should bring a certificate of good character. Witneas states^ that if 
Weinman left the room a few minutes before his (witness) examination, he spoke to the 
witness in Hebrew, and requested that he would be merciful to him (Weinman) in hv 
testimony." 

The Baltimore commissioners, who examined the foregoing witnesses, 
make the following note in their report in relation to Weinman : 

Emanuel Weinman, the witness, appears upon the records of the several oonrts n 
this city as the witness in a number of cases of naturalization. This commission haf* 
ing obtained from the clerks of those courts a list of the persons naturalized in theyem 
1843 and 1844, examined Weinman in relation to his knowledge of some of them— be 
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(Weuuoaii) not having been informed whether he bad been witnev or not in the caaee 
named to him. It appears, from thia examination, that he acknowledged himeelf to be 
unacquainted, by name, with aeveral individuals for whom he acted as witness, to enable 
them to obtain their naturalization pikers, in 1643 and 1844. 

Simon P. Hofi^ of thecitjof New York, attorney at law, aged forty- 
fire yean, beiag daly swora, said : 

The law vequires a prerioos residence of five years m the United States, and in the 
State of one year ; and the witnesses have sworn to these fhcts, but I have been satis- 
fied in my own mind that they knew nothing about it The books show that in a 
nhfflber of instances the same witness has testified for fifty, sixty, or one hundred appli- 
cants. I have seen instances when the vntnees was ignorant of the name of the s^ipli- 
cant, and wimld ask him his name in his native language. I have seen vdtnesses hanging 
abool tiie court, who 1 was satisfied were there for the purpose of being vritnesses for 
persons applying for naturalization ; some of them have told me they were paid for being 
witnesses ; some of these witnesses wefe not citizens ; and in one instance, I remember, 
alter a man had been vritness for a number of applicants, he was himsrif naturalized. 

WilUam Wardenberg, being sworp, gare the following answers to in- 
terrogatories propounded to him : 

Knows a man of the name of Frederick Niemiller ; was his witness when natural- ' 
lied ; he was naturalized last fall in Baltimore county court ; knows Frederick Appel> 
or Abel ; was his witness when naturalized in the United States court ; was well ac- 
quainted with him when he was naturalized ; he bore a good character ; he was after- 
wards convicted in court of some ofience ; is not certain his conviction was after his 
natnn^Iiiation ; does not know whether he was or was not charged with stealing cofibe 
at the time he was naturalized. 

David Bandell, one of the jastices of the Marine court of the city of 
New York, aged fifty years, being duly sworn, answered thus ; 

Q. Have histanoes occurred vrfaere the same person was the witness for any conside- 
foUe number of applicants about the same time t 

A* BoA instances have occurred ; I recollect such an instance during the election 
of 1840. 

Q. Did any circumstances induce you to believe that such witness was employed by 
a pofitieal party for that purpose? 

A* Such witness was a violent politician, and appeared to be employed expressly for 
tb^^pvpofe. 

FRAUDS BY DUPLICATE CERTIJICATES. 

David Bandell, one of the jastices of the Marine conrt of the city of 
New York, aged fifty years, being dnly sworn, answered thus : 

I would further state, that about the times of election there are numerous applications 
for dopUcate certificates of the declaration of intention ; sometimes fifty in a day. This 
opens a vride door for fraud, in enabling applicants to personate others, and obtain a 
naturalisation under a fraudulent use of papers, and by assuming the name of the 
person aantioaed in luch declaration. I would ftiither observe, that the number of 
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applications (or nataralixatioii, aa haring arrired here onder the ag« of eightewi, bag 
greatly inoreaaed within the laat fow 7ea^^ and inducea me to thmk that aonie foidur 
gaard, to prevent a fraudulent abuae of that portion of the act, ia nepemary. A ftntiMr 
guard againit fraud would he to require that a jear ihoold elapae b e i wee a tbe time thi 
alien is naturalised and the time when he shall be entitled to vote. Caaea also oocor 
frequently where the applicant, having been reftiaed to be natnraliied bj tiia Marint 
court for insufficient qualifications, hsjs been naturaliaed shortly afterwarda by another 
court I know this by the (act of the applicant having returned to tiia Maiina eoipt, 
shown his papers, and exulted in the result As an expedient guard, I would aoggait 
aome provision imposing a penalty upon the party whose application baa been ntamd, 
in again applying to another court At the election of 1840, 1 have known twan^ m 
thirty cases of such attempts to occur in a single day. 

Q. Was it a practice of said court to grant such duplicate papen, on the mere m^ 
gestion of the party, without requiring any evidenoe of the identity of the fifrtiitiiBt « 
the alleged loss of the original papers ? 

A. We never give copies vrithout taking a deposition that tibey are the identical p» 
aons, the loss of the paper, and comparing the signature of the applicant with the nrigiwl 
aignature. Instances, to my knowledge, have occurred notwithstanding, of the auM 
person applying and reeeivmg aeveral duplicates of his original paper. It ia eaif ftr 
parties who have declared their intention in the Marine ooort, and anbeeqnentiy ben 
naturalixed in another court, to procure a duplicate certificate of their dedaiation of 
intention, and furnish the same to some third person, to be used for the puipoae of ob> 
taining naturalization papers. 

Thomas Doyle, a deputy in the office of the Clerk of the General 8ei> 
sions of Philadelphia, testified, in answer to the question whether dupli- 
cate certificates were given as a matter of course, as follows : 

We ask some questions, but not under oath. We satisfy ourselvea of the identity of 
the man, and that he has lost his papers. This is done in the deik's office, not in eouit^ 
the law not requiring it Sometimes duplicates and triplicates are leaned, npon fti 
i^[>pUcation of persons, friends, or agents, of the naturaliaed individuals. In anch tmUi 
we take the same pains to ascertain the identity of the individual and the ktaa of thi 
papers. Have no recollection of ever issuing a certificate of the natoralization of a di* 
ceased man, on the application of the hours. 

Marcellus Eells, of the city of New York, gentleman, aged thirtj-lwo 
yean, being sworn, said : 

I have known many instances where the party naturalized could neither read nor 
write ; and I have found in such instances an entire ignorance of our institutions^ whiA 
an extension of the term would correct I recollect some years since in die Kadnt 
court two persons, each of whom was a witness for a great number of applicantib who 
were indicted subsequently, and convicted of perjury in Iheir testimony aa to the qnili' 
fications of some of those applicants, the majority of whom were illegal^ naturalised. I 
know at one time of a large number of duplicate certificates of naturahkation, ptobably 
thirty in one morning, being issued fit>m the Marine court to two persona who appliid 
for them, who were not the individuala to whom those certificates belonged. I snt u 
quently saw one of those certificates vrith the county derk's certificate upon it, fiir ^ 
purpose of being carried to New Jersey, to be there used. That was in 1640. I do 
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know of iiMtaiicet of fraud, of which f can giTe more speoific iafonnatioii at another 



time* 



FRAUDtTLEKT VOTING. 



. William Prown, of Baltimore, being sworn, gare the following answen 
to interrogatoriea propounded to him : 

Hara known many faiitances of illegal voting upon nataralization papen belonging to 
deoeaaad ponona. Have known persona to vote in six or seven wards of this city on the 
aame day. Knows persons who have been employed to get dead men's papers, to be 
. TOted on by other persons. Witness would recommend that a law be passed, directing 
ezecnton or other persons to deposit in court the naturalization papers of deceased per- 
eons. Knows an instance where a man, by the name of Dempsey, who had not been in 
the country more than four or five months, voted in the first and second wards of this 
city, on the same day, on the naturalization papers of his deceased brother. 

Samnel Oohen, of Baltimore, was sworn on the fiye books of Mosea, 
(he being a Jew,) and gave the following answers to interrogatories pro- 
poimded to him : 

A naturalised person mformed witness that he had voted at the Mayor's election m 
this dty, in 1848, in six different wards ; and witness knows that the person alluded to 
was not naturalized until about two weeks previous to the Governor's election in 
1944. Witness is of opinion that foreigners should not be brought to this oountxy, 
nnleas they have passports exhibiting fair characters. 

Heron B. Bennett, aged thirty-one years, being sworn, said : 

I know of instanees where a man voted twice— one particularly, where I had the man 
arrested. I have known instances where persons have voted who were not entitled 
such as convicts from Blackwell's Island. I had been in the habit of seeing them on 
Blackwell's Island, and thought it rather singular that their time should be up just about 
that time. I believe them to be convicts. I suppose they were discharged or sent off 
fcom .the island, and have seen them back there shortly afterward^ having been com- 
mitted as vagrants. 

' Charles Crane, of the city of New York, grocer, aged thirty-six years, 
being sworn, answered : 

One man told me he had voted either in two or three wards, and was going to vote 
in «i# moce. I do not know his name. I know of instances, when I was acting as 
itospeotor, of persons offering their votes who had come from places out of the State, and 
OQt of the county, and who were not entitled to vote. I have also known aliens 
rejected who would not swear that the certificates of naturalization they presented were 
- their own papers. I know of nothing further pertinent to the subject 

Heron S. Bennett, of New York, aged thirty-one years, said upon 
oath: 

I have known of papers in favor of deceased inmates of the alms-house being distri- 
Irated to other inmates te vote with. This was between 1894 and 1841, during which 
time I wato an eAoer in the alms-honse. 
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John P. Strobel made the following statement in writing; to which he 
was sworn : 

I will mention that, about eight jetn ago, a fcw days after die eleetum, to ooBTniee 
myself of the truth or falsehood of what, in part, was iM me, I called at the dwelling 
of a Oerman, who was then, and for some time before, at work at or naer Anna^oUik 
This German's wife stated to me that, on die morning of the eleetion dsj^ Ab wii 
called on for the loan of her husband's certificate of natoralixationy with a pronut to 
return it in a few minutes ; but, although she repeatedly called for it dozing the daj» it 
was not restored to her until late in the erening. 

John Mc Williams, of Baltimore, appeared, and, being sworn, gave fh« 
following answers to interrogatories propounded to him : 

Witness was at one time called upon, and requested to get penNme to ^rote on earti- 
ficates of naturalization of deceased persons. 

Jonas Freidenwald, of Baltimore, was sworn on the five books of 
Moses, (he being a Jew,) and said : 

He lives next door to Mrs. Schlosser, and has heard that she is in the habit of hiring oQt 
the naturalization pa:pen of her first husband, but has no knowledge of the fiict When 
the witness had been in the country between four and five years, he was caUed on lij 
persons who endeavored to persuade him to get his final naturalization papers ; aoilt 
when witness told them he had not been a sufficient time in the countiy, he was toU 
that that made no difference, and that they would get his papers; which witiiMi 
declined. 

Edward Dayton, of the city of New York, formerly a ship chanAer, 
aged fifty-one years, being sworn, answered : 

I know firom the circumstance that, when attending at the poll of the election in Ac 
eleventh ward, in April, 1838, for the purpose of investigating the qualifications of indh 
viduals presenting themselves to vote, a person calling himself Frande Lancen, or 
Lancer, presented himself to vote, exhibiting naturalization papers taken oat that or die 
preceding day. He was challenged and examined, under oath, and testified that lie 
remembered perfectly well the time of his arrival in this country, in which he could not 
be mistaken, and that it was in the month of August, 1833. He further atated, thai his 
father was his witness, on procuring his naturalization papers. He waa leas than five 
years here, £rom his own showing. I also was present at the trial of George Gaosmin 
in the year 1838, in the Circuit court of the United States ; he was oouYicted of pe^ 
as a witness to obtain the naturalization papers of an individual, and waa pardoned ■* 
I understand, by President Van Buren. This man had been a witneae in a nnndMrcf 
cases, and testimony was given that he had o£Bwed to be a witness §n penone who kad 
not resided in the country five years. 

Robert Taylor, being sworn, said : 

Q. Do you know of any one or more instances of convicts having been brought from 
the penitentiary on Biackwell's Island to vote in this city, and of their having voted, nd 
when? 

A. From examinations made by me, as special jnetioe, I aacertained firom witnsssei 
examined under oath, that several boats, with prisoners in eedi, \e& BlackweU's Island, 
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on which the penitentiloy im ntaated, on the night of the 11th of April, 1842, and eame 
to tto city ; ■ome of them were taken to the third district watdi-hoose in this dty, in 
the eighth ward ; aome of them were put into a cellar in the fourth ward ; and others 
wtn difltribatad in other parts of the eity. It was subee^ently ascertained that aome 
of these priaoners voted the day after they left Blackweil'a IsUnd, (viz. : on the 12th of 
April, 1843,} in this city. The prisoners were discharged by some special justice or jus- 
tices of the peace, and some of the aldermen of this city ; neither of whom have any ' 
legal right to discharge prisoners from the island. That, although a great many prison- 
era left^fhe island on the 11th of April, only ten of the discharges were dated on that 
diay. Some of the discharges were antedated between two and three weeks, and in one 
instance the discharge of the prisoner bore date previous to his commitment The di*- 
chargea were dated from 20th March, 1842, to 11th April, 1842, and were for seventy- 
one prisoners committed as vagrants ; and the term of commitment had not in any one 
inatanoe expired. According to the statements of the prisoners themselves, 50 of them 
were bom out of the United States, 20 of them in the United States, and I unknown ; 
there were bom in Ireland 36, England 7, Germany 3, Scotland 1, Wales 1, Europe 1, 
and Nova Scotia 1 ; in the State of New York 14, New Jersey 1, Delaware 1, North 
Carolina 1, Virginia 1, Massachusetts 1, Vermont 1, and unknown 1. 

IGNQRANCK OP OUR LANGUAGE AND INSTITUTIONS. 

- George Henry Ponlson, aged fifty-two years, agent, residing in the 
city of New York, answered thus : 

I have frequently been present aa an interpreter during the process of naturalization ; 
lihat the instancea of persons applying to be naturalized who are wholly ignorant of tha 
English language are frequent ; and though they understood the terms of the oath when 
translated to them in words, yet they were frequently unable to comprehend the mean- 
ing of said oath ; and there are now hundreds of Germans who have been admitted 
citizens, who do not now understand the English language, or the meaning of the oathB 
to which thev have been swom ; and as to the principles of the Constitution of the 
United States, they have no knowledge or comprehension of them. Many of them are 
aged persons without any education, and who are naturalized at the solicitation of 
othera, and without any desire of their own, merely to become the tools of political par- 
'tlea. I have been present and been aske<l to interpret the oaths, and my interpretation 
baa been received without my having been previously swom. 

- That he has no personal knowledge of such instances, but has heard of many, and 
bdieves ihem to be frequent It is a general practice to advertise in a German paper 
in dua city, that all Germans wishing to be naturalized should apply to the German 
committee at Tammany Hall, where they will receive their naturalizations gratis. lam 
WcU informed that it is the practice previous to elections for persons employed for that 
p^rpoee by Tammany Hall to call on the Germans and to persuade them to be naturalizad ; 
•nd I have learned, in their genexal conversation, that it is often ^e caaa the certificates 
of- naturalization are kept by said committee until the day of election, when they art 
handed to tha parties, to be presented by them at the polls, they being acccompanied 
thereto by some one of the said committee. 

Q, At the tiniea such votea are given, have the parties voting any knowledge of the 
principles or policy of the party in whose favor they depoait their ballots 1 

A, They have not: they are led by the word democrat, I do not take any part my- 
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•elfin politics, bat my knowledge of these &cts is chiefly derived from being agent of 
the German Immigrant Society. I formerly conducted a German paper in this city. 

AlaoBon Nash, of the city of New York, attorney at law, aged fort^- 
tbree years, being duly sworn, answered thus : 

Since the year 1830, I have constantly attended the sereral courts in this ckf 
which receive the declarations of aliens, and grant letters of naturalisation. I haw 
noticed that a very considerable number of persons, when they declare iheir intenliaiM» 
are unable to speak or converse in the English language. I have noticed, also, a giett 
many persons, when they are naturalized, are also unable to speak or converse in lbs 
English language. I have noticed, also, that a vast many persons who are naturaliied tia 
unable to read or write, and I have been satisfied that they knew nothing about the Co^ 
stitution of the United States or the laws of the country. I have noticed, also, that a 
great many persons who are naturalized, so &r as one is able to judge, were trannflnt 
persons. 

Winthrop Atwell, of the city of New York, editor, aged thirty-dx 
years, being duly sworn, answered : 

The ignorance of the applicants, and their ignorance of our institutions. In half 
the cases, they did not understand the nature of their application. When I heard diem 
examined the day previous to the last election, before the Court of Common Plea% fai 
this city, many of the applicants then naturalized, and without the intervention of ail 
interpreter, did not understand enough of the English lang^uage to comprehend the na* 
ture of the questions propounded to them ; which was so apparent, that after the «Mti* 
ficate was granted, the judge remarked, ^ Don't bring me another man who does mH 
understand the language, unless you also bring an interpreter with him." 

David Bandell, one of the justices of the Marine court of the city of 
New York, aged fifty years, being dnly sworn, answered thus : 

Q, Have instances frequently come to your knowledge, where the ignorance of ^ 
English language in the person applying to be naturalized required the oaths to be ad* 
ministered by an interpreter? 

A. Such instances are frequent ; nearly one-half of the applications prerious to and 
at the last election were of this character. 

Thomas Jefferson Smith, one of the justices of the Marine court in the 
city of New York, aged thirty-nine years, being duly sworn, answer^ 
thus: 

I think I have naturalized somewhere about two thousand perMms ; may be many 
more, and may be some less. No person should be naturalized who cannot understand 
and speak the English language. As the law now stands, the subject of character i^ 
pears to be very easily proved, and no doubt in many cases persons prove that they 
have good moral characters, and are attached to the principles of the Constitutiflii of 
the United States, when they are not of such character as sworn to. 

The question ss to whether an applicant is well disposed to the good order and hap- 
piness of the United States, should not be a matter of proof by witness, as but §Bm 
witnesses can tell what a man is disposed to, but should be sworti to by himseUL 
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ftlOTB AND TIOLIKCS AT THI POLLS. 

Heton B. Bennett, of New York, testified as follows : 

Am to instances of violence : In the spring of 1844, at the polls of the fifth diitrict, 
in the sixteenth ward, where I was an inspector of elections. The windows were 
■mashed, and doors broken in, stones were thrown in, and the mob broke in, so that we 
bad to SBiie the ballot boxee and retreat Order was finally restored, but not before 
loor or firt men were badly wounded ; one of nHiom, I think, died shortly afterwards 
ih>m the bounds received on the occasion. It was dangerous that afternoon to come to 
the polls to vote, and many who were entitled did not come. The &11 previous, there 
wwre rials at the same polls, and also in the spring of 1848. The contest in these cases 
sras between the foreign and American population. There appeared to be a regular 
orgaaiied mob, whoy if they came across a man opposed to them in politics, would beat 
him. Mayor Morris came up and addressed them, but I think his address did not tend 
to flJlay the tumult T^ last occurrence was in the i^ring of 1848. 

Marcellas Eells, of New York, testified as follows : 

As to violence, I recollect, at a poll in the twelfth ward in this city, as many as thirty 
persons being violently beaten during the day of die election, by a band of Irishmen 
collected thire, who were subsequently rewarded by a free distribution of liquor by a 
politioil party ; the leader of which gang has since held lucrative political offices at different 
times. One person attacked, (namely : Regal P. Ward,) now an assistant alderman, 
having voted, at a whoop, the usual signal of these foreigners, was pursued by them, 
and dragged firom a house in which he had taken refuge. He was held forcibly by them, 
•ad beaten until he was insensible. There were about fifty persons in this gang. He 
fell insensible upon the ground, and was ther<e stamped upon until his features were 
scarcely distinguishable. At another time, Alderman Jarvis, of the same ward, was 
beset hn a simflar manner by a body of foreigners, and seriously injured. I saw a person 
named Bacon, who was seized at the ballot box when about to vote, and there violently 
hqalen. In an attempt to protect this individual, one of the inspectois was forced 
through one^ the windows. 

NUKB^R NATURALIZED AT NEW YORK. 

. Abraham Asten, Clerk of the Marine court, fiimished the following 
.statistics of the nataralization business of that pourt : 

T%e number naturalized from \st October, of each of the last four year§t up to and 
including the days of the next eubaequent election, 

1841 \ Not minors, - - 195 

Minors, • • • .41 

Total, - - 236 

164'3: Not minors, • - 164 

Minors, • • - 63 

Totalj - - 207 



1843: Not minors, - . 78 

Minors, ... 35 

Total, - - 118 

1844: Not minors^ - - 831 

Minors, ... 864 

Total, - . 1,195 



Nerrs^— The eksctipn is usually on the 5th November, or thereabouts. 
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The total number of pemm naturalized in each of lAa laei fiur yeargf ending at ike 

fall election^ 
1841 : 



1843: 



Total, - - 715 Total, - -^ l^Mfi 

In 331 cases, 78 in all, applicants as well as witnesses, made their mark* 

7%e number naturalized within a fortnight previoue to and including ike da^of^ 
election^ for four years past, 

XIVOBB. 

- - 80 
36 
40 
31 

-" - 18 
18 

- 187 

- 838 

jroT xnroii* 

. 200 
• 164 ' 

- lU 

- 161 
40 
60 

- 210 

- 784 



From 1st April, 1841, to 13th April, 1841, 
From 20th October, 1841, to 3d November, 1841, • 
From 3l8t March, 1842, to 12th April, 1842, - 
From 25th October, 1842, to 8th November, 1842, - 
From 31st March, 1848, to 13th April, 1843, - 
From 25th October, 1843, to 7th November, 1843, - 
From 26th March, 1844, to ^ April, 1844, - 
From 22d October, 1844, to 5th November, 1844, - 



From Ist April, 1841, to 13th April, 1841, - ^ 
From 20th October, 1841, to 3d November, 1841, 
From 30th March, 1848, to 12th April, 1842, - 
From 25th October, 1842, to 8th November, 1842, 
From 3l8t March, 1843, to 13th April, 1843, - 
From 25th October, 1843, to 7th November, 1843, 
From 26th March, 1844, to 9th April, 1844, - 
From 28d October, 1844, to 5th November, 1844, 



The number ^ persons naturalvud on the first fifteen days m the month tfJpril, 1811 

Not minors, -•- i^\ 

Mmors, 128 

Total, 319 

William Latourett swore, in 1832, 1833, and 1834, to gixty-fi)ur persons. 

From 1828 to 1838, it appears, by the naturalization of minors, that the .foDowiiif 
named persons swore to the number of applicants set opposite their respective names: 

Francis J. Berrier, -.- - - - - - - - 118 

Martm Waters, 94 

Jotham Peabodyi 161 

George Gansmann, ----.--.. 169 

Walter F. Osgood, - - - 87 

Andrew Warner, Clerk of the Common Pleas, said : 
1. "7'he number naturalized from the Ist of October, of each of the four years, Vf to 
and including the day of flie next subsequent election :" 

October 1, 1841, to November 3, 1841, inclusive, - - - ^ 627 

October 1, 1842, to November 8, 1842, « 1,686 

October 1, 1843, to November 7, 1843, « . . • . « - 188 

October 1, 1844, to November 5, 1844, " - - - - - 1,184 
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8. " The total Biimber of penons nmtanlized in e*eh of die fimr yean last paat» end- 
ing at the fidl election :" 

January 1, IMl, to Notember 3, not indnding day of electlon» • 474 

January 1, 1842, to November 8, da. do. - - 1^889 

Jaanary 1, 1843, to November 7, do. de. • - 1,512 

January 1, 1844, to November 5, do. do. - • 1,380 

' 8. <'The immber naturalized within a fortnight previous to and faidoding the days 

of the election, for four years past :" 

Fortnigfaf previous to election, April, 18, 1841, induding day of dection, - ' 67 



do. do. Nov. 3, 1841, do. do. 



309 

540 

1,661 

1,375 

900 

299i 

1,085 



do. do. April IS, 1843, do. do. 

do. do* Nov. 8, 1842, do. So. 

do. do. Aprflll, 1843, do. do. 

do.' do. Nov. 7, 1843, do. do. 

do. do. Aprfl 9, 1844, do. do. 

do. do. Nov. 5, 1844, do. do. 
4. "The number of persons naturalized on (he days of the April and November dec* 
tions for the last four years, and for ten days previous thereto, and five days after :" 

April 13, 1841, dection, • Vacation. 

November 3, 1841, do. ....... 192 

April 12, 1842, do. 298 

November 8, 1842, do. ...•••- 495 

April 11, 1843, do. . 875 

November 7, 1848, do. •-...-- so 

April 9, 1844, do. 67 

November 5, 1844, do. 141 

J. Oakley^ ,01erk of the Saperior court, answered as follows : 

From the 1st of October to the 7th of November, 1843, both indusive, the number of 
persons naturalked in the Superior court was 242 ; from the Ist of October to 5th No- 
vember, 1844, both indusive, 673 ; from the Ist May to 7th November, 1843, both 
induMve, 249; from the 5th November, 1843, to 5th November, 1844, the lattet 
induded, 1,697. This number includes the persons naturalized at the fall election of. 
1843; and the spring and fall elections of 1844. For a fortnight previous to the fall 
eleetieii of 1843, indudin£f the day of election, the number naturalized was 242 ; for the • 
fortnight previous to the spring election of 1844, including the day of election, 993 ; for 
the fortnight previous to the fall election of 1844, including the day of election, 566. 
Hie number of persons naturalized in each month, from the Ist May, 1843, to this time, , 
is as follows: 

1843: May, 1; June, 2; July, 2; August, none; September, 2; October, none; 
November, 243 ; December, none. 

1844 : January, 1 ; February, none ; March, 49 ; April, 956 ; Miiy, 3 ; June, 1 ; 
July none ; August^ none ; September, 14 ; October, 426 ; November, 263 ; Deoem- 
ber, 5. 

1845 : January, none. 

The number naturalized on the first fifteen days of the month of April, 1844, were as 
follovTs: 

On the 1st, 18; 2d, none; 8d, none; 4th, 16; 6th, none; 6th, 05; 7th, none; 
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8th, 429; 9tli, 412; 10th, none; 11th, none; 12tht nooa; 18tfa,*I; 14lfa, none; 
15th, none. 

The number of penone natonliied for fifteen daye beine and five days after Um 
6th of Norember, 1843, including that day, were as IbUowa: 

On the 7th, 241; 9th, 1; on the 7th Norember, 241; 9lh, 1; on the odur dajp, . 
none. 

The number naturalised for fifteen daya befine and fire daya after tba 6th Ncyvecaber, 
1844, including that day, wai as follows : 

On the 3lBt Oetober, 44; 22d, 47; 2Sd, 29; 24th, 88; 26di, 78; 26th, 88; Noftn. 
'1ier 4th, 127 ; 6th, 117; and the other days, none. I will add, that I am not aUe to 
answer as to the number of persons naturalised fifom the 1st October, 1840, to dis 
1st of May, 1848 ; because I was not then derk of the court ; and no regiater.of per* 
aoos naturalised appears to haye been kept previous to the time of my appointmsiit. 
And on examination of the minutes during that period, I am satisfied that it was not 
the practice of the clerk in all cases to enter in the minutes the names of persons nata- 
raliied. I haie therefore no meana of ascertaining the fact, except by eranuning the 
original papen, which would take more time than can be allowed me. And for tfie 
same reason, I cannot answer as to the number of persons naturalised in each of ^ 
last four yean, ending at the fijl election, further than I have already answered. 

I would further add, that these calculations have been made with some haste ; but I 
believe them to be correct. I will add, on reflection, that among the peraooa natnialiied 
on the day of the last fall election, and for some few weeks previous, there was a eoni- 
derable number who stated themselves to be residents of other counties oi this State 
than the city and county jof New York ; but the proportion of such persona to the whole 
number I cannot state. 

KUMBEB NATURALIZED AT PHILADELPHIA. 

Joseph S. Cohen, Prothonotary of the Supreme court of PennsylTantti 
for the Eastern Districty deposed as follows : 

I came into office on the 16th of December, 1840. I h&ve no means of knowing 
accurately the number of naturalizations before that, but presume they were veiy km. 
In 1841, there were 10; in 1842, 266; in 1848, 217; in 1844, 916 — ^in four yean^a 
total of 1,899. 

Thomas Doyle, Clerk of the Oeneral Sessions, at Philadelphia, said: 

To the thirty-sixth interrogatory propounded by conmiissioners, to wit: 

** Can you state the number of persons naturalized in the Court of Quarter Sesaoot 
in each year, respectively, from the year 1838 to 1844, inclusive t" 

He, answering, says : 

Tes, sir. In 1838, there were 1,176; in 1889, there were 394; in 1840, 1,7&6; ia 
1841, 230 ; in 1842, 440 ; in 1843, 252 ; in 1844, 564 -a total, in seven yeara, of 4,811. 

Judge Randall, of the United States District court, said : 

I have caused an examination to be made of the number of persons naturalized in the 
courts of the United States for this district^ since the year 1838, and find them to be as 
follows : In 1838, 2 ; in 1839, 1 ; in 1840, 6 ; in 1841, 7 ; m 1842, 2 ; in 1843, 3; in 
1844, 61 — making a total, in seven years, of 82. 
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KUXBER NATCIULIZKD AT NEW ORLEANS. 

Needier R. Jenningi, being duly fwora, did depoee and say : That he is Clerk of the 
United States District court, for the Eastern District of Louisiana ; that, dunug the 
past year of 1844, there were 181 persons naturalized in said court, at the following 
periods, to wit : In the month of January, 4 ; in Februaiy, % ; in March, 6 ; in April, 7 ; 
in May, 4 ; in June, 7 ; in September, 6 ; m October, 96 ; in November, 49 ; in Decem- 
ber, 1 — total, 181. That during the same year, in said court, there were 113 declara- 
tions of intention to become citiaens made by foreigners, at the fo&owing periodsi to 
ffit : In the Inonth of January, 1 ; in February, 3 ; in March, 8 ; in April, 8 ; in May, 3 ; 
in June, 8 ; in July, 8 ; in August, 8 ; in September, 8 ; in October, 49 ; in Novei^r, 
86 ; in December, 11— total, 118. 

CM^9 qfi€M, Ciremi CouH of Me VniUd Siaiig, Fifth Ciremi, ami DiMd of 

Loumanm.' 
I certify the foregoing to be a correct statement of the number of dedaations of inten- 
tion and eertificates of natnraliiation issned from my offioe during the year 1844^ via. : 
•8 deciantions of intentaon, and 89 certificates of naturalisation, daring die period aboTS 
stated. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the court, at New Orleans, this 8d of May, 
A* D. 184i. 

For DUNCAN W. HENNEN, Clc|rk» 
J. McCULLOCH, Deputy Clerik 

Siaie of Louiiiana, CUy Court of the City of Lafayette t 

I, Edmond Burthe, judge of the City court of the city of La&yette, do hereby certify, 
that, from the examination of the minutes of this court, it results : 

That in the year 1841, B. C. Elliott being judge, 11 aliens were admitted dtisens of 
the United States. 

That in the year 1843, B. C. Elliott, judge, 13 aliens were admitted dtisens of the 
United States. 

That in the year 1848, the same B. C. Elliott, judge, 1,798 aliens were admitted dti- 
aens of the United States. 

That in the year 1844, J. N. Carrigan being then judge, from the 18th April to the 
30th December, 833 aliens were admitted citizens of the United States; and that ISO 
aliens made the declaration required by law of their intention to become dtizens of the 
United States. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of the court, 
diis 88th day of April, A. D. 1845. 

EDMOND BURTHE, Judge. 

John L. Lewis, being duly sworn, did depose and say, that he is now, and has been 
Ibr a number of years past. Clerk of the First Judidal District court of the State of 
Louisiana, hdd in the dty of New Orieans. 

That from the records of said court it appears, that in the past year of 1844 there 
were 187 certificates of naturalization granted to foreigners by said court, and that 28 
declarations of intention to become dtizens were made before the same, at the following 
periods, to wit : 

Certificates of naturalization granted : In the month of January, 1 ; hi February, 6 ; 
in March, 9 ; in April, 8 ; in May, 8 ; in June, 8 ; in July, 8 ; in August, 16 ; in Sep- 
tember, 6 ; in October, 118 ; hi November, 88 ; in December, 8— total, 187. 
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Declarations of intention to become citizens: In the month of Februaiy, 1; in 
March, 2 ; in April, 1 ; in May, 1 ; in June, 2 ; in Augost, 8 ; in September, 1 ; in 
October, 11 ; in November, 4 ; in Beeember, 9-*total, 28. 

Victor Sete, being duly sworn, did depose and sty, that he is the Deputy Cleri: of Aib 
Parish court, in and for the parish of Orleans. 

That from the records of said court iV appears, that in the past year, 1844, thare wen 
31 certificates of naturalization granted to foreigners, and 107 declarations of intention 
to become citizens, entered before said court at the following periods, to wit : 

Certificates of naturalization granted : In the month of February, 1 ; m March, 6 ^ ift 
May, 1 ; in June, 2 ; in July, 9 ; in August, 7 ; in September, 6 ; in November, 1- 
total, 31. 

Declarations entered : In the month of January, 2 ; in March, 1 ; in April, 1.; k 
May, 3 ; in June, 1 ; in July, 39 ; in Angust, 29 ; in September, -23 ; in November, <; 
m December, 2-— total, 107. / 

That during the pnsent year of 1846, up to the present time, tiisra have Immi 6 e«- 
tificates of natnraliiatinn issued, and 21 declarations ci intntiQa to beeoiiM 
entered in said court 



Edward Gardere, Esq., being duly sworn, did depose and say, that he is at Ihis ] 
time, and has been for die last year, Clerk of the Commercial court of New Orleans^ 
That in the year 1844 there were 58 foreigners naturalized by said court, at the follow- 
ing periods, to wit : 

In the month of Mardi, 1844, -1 

In the month of July, 1844, ....•••.2 

In the month of October, 1844, -- • - • • -10 

In the first five days of November, 1844, .-•••• 45 

Total, 68 , 

Number of persons naturalized in the District and Circuit courts of the United Stales^ 
^m February 6, 1823, to January 1, 1845, 171. 

GEORGE W. MORTON, Deputy Clerk. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

QUALIFICATIONS OP ELECTORS IN TKRRITORIIS. 

Legislation in relation to the qnalifications of eleoton in flie 
Territories of the United States, has not been nniform. The celebrated 
ordinance of 1T87, establishing the Northwest Territory, which was 
passed prior to the formation of the Federal Government, provided that 
when the Territory should have five thousand nuile irihabHanU over 
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twenty*ODe years of age, it should have a legislative goveriunent, and that 
the right of snilrage shotdd belong to all who were citizens of one of the 
United States, and had certain property qualifications ; and that provi- 
sion was successively extended to the different Territories organized out 
of the northwestern Territory. It was also in substance extended to the 
Territories southwest of the Ohio, not in precisely the same form, but by 
H general provision that the inhabitants of the southwestern Territory 
should be entitled to all the right, &c., enjoyed by those of the north* 
we8t^rn Territory under the ordinance of ItST. 

.A siatilar, provision was inserted in the act organizing the Mississippi 
Territory in. It 98; and the policy of 1787 seems to have been invariably 
imrsued until 1808, when an act was passed restricting the elective fhtn- 
chise of that Territory to those who were citizens of the United States 
and possessed certain property qualifications. 

In 1812, on admitting Illinois into the second grade of Territorial 
Governments, the act«provided that every /ree whMe male person, having 
attained the age of twenty-one, paid a territorial or county tax, and 
resided one year in the Territory, shojild enjoy the right of suffrage. The 
act organizing Missouri, passed the same year, contained a similar pro* 
visioiii. In 1817, the Territory of Alabama was organized, and in th^t 
Instance the precedent of 1812 was disregarded and that of 1787 followed. 
Arkansas was organized in 1819, and the precedent of 1812 was again 
adopted. In 1836, the elective franchise in Wisconsin was made the 
saxne as that of Missouri in 1812, except that the freehold qualification 
was not required. The same course was pursued with Iowa in 1838. 
The act organizing Minnesota, passed 1849, departed again from the 
precedent of 1812, which had with a single modification been followed in 
^1819, '36 and '88, by adding the following Words to the proviso: "and 
those who shall have declared, on oath, their intention to become such^ 
and shall have taken an oath to support the Ck)nstitut]on of the United 
States, and the provisions of this act." The acts organizing Oregon and 
Washington Territories contain similar provisions to that of Minnesota. 
Those establishing Utah and New Mexico contain the Missouri provision, 
and confine the elective franchise to citizens of the United States. 

During the pendency of the bill to establish the Territorial Qoverp- 
ments of Kansas and Nebraska, John M. Clayton introduced^ in the 
Senate, an amendment, confining the elective franchise in those Territories 
to citizens of the United States, which gave rise to an animated debate, 
as will be teen by reference to the Appendix Gongressional Globe of 1853 
-44, p. 297. The amendment was to strike out the following : — 

<< And thoee who shall have declared, on oath, their intention to become such, and 
than have taken an oath to support the Constitution of the United StBtes and the provi- 
sionp of this act** 
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80 that the proftio will read: 

" Prooidedy That the rigbta of sofllrage and of holdiiig office ehall be ezotcued only bj 
dtizena of the United States." 

John Pettit, of Indiana, opposed this amendment^ and among otii«r 
remarks, made the following : 

Mr. President, in my views of propriety and policy, I shall be constrained to toIi 
against the amendment, for the few brief reasons which I ^all assign. In my Stale iN 
recently held a constitntional convention, and pnt into it a dense the same in aubstanee^ 
if not in words, as that which it is now proposed to strike ont of this bilL We did it ate 
the fuUest consideration and the fullest discussion. Allow me to say that I beliefie ae 
injury has arisen, and none will arise from it; but, on the contrary, veiy great hamiOBii- 
ing, salutary results are produced by it It does not follow at all that a man who hv 
come from abroad, ham Ireland, England, France, or Germany, understands any ballK 
our institutions or his local wants because he has taken two oaths, as is requixed in the 
bill as it stands, than though he had taken but one oath. But, sir, in a broader ailA 
more comprehensive view of the subject, I am in &vor of the provision as it stands m. 
thebiU. 

I live in the midst of a dense foreign population — ^Irish and German-— and I now M^ 
that I believe no such thing can be found on record as a foreign party anywbeio got «p 
where they have dedared, « we are foreigners ; we will vote thus because wc are foreigMnb" 
On the contrary, when they come here, they range themsdves directly under At 
Whig or Democratic parties — ^mostly, I grant you, under the Democratic party, for they 
come here with their sympathies and their feelings with that party of liberty contit* 
distinguished from the treatment they have had at home. They have been led la 
believe before they come here, and immediately on coming here diey see the broad dlh 
tinction between the parties — the one going for the utmost liberty that man can ri|^ 
fully enjoy, the other voting to restrict, control and limit their liberty. They find 
immediatdy which party it is that has gone for the earliest naturalizatioii, and thijy 
know almost instinctivdy who it was promulgated and advocated the alien and sedi6oa 
laws. They know the party of liberty, of progress, and of freedom, and they knoiT At 
party that opposes and grudges every right they receive and have ever enjoyed. 

I am against the amendment of the Senator of Delaware. It ]»opoBes to ezdods 
from sufirage and from office a large proportion of voters in several of the western Stitfi^ 
who are, at least, so far fellow-dtizens with us that we ccmceive oursdvet boood Id 
interfere for their protection against aggresdon in foreign lands. They are **JntJi^, ■ 
the Secretary of State has said, with American nationality, and certainly so 6r 
dtizens as justify and require thdr full admission to equal privileges and agfatsin 
every respect, with our •own native bom dtizens in the Territories. I hope the 1 
ment will be rejected. 

David R. Atchison, of Missouri, said — 

Now, dr, in the State of Missouri — and that is one of the northwestern 
although it is generally, from its institutions, classed as one of the sonthwestaAi 
States — no person can exercise the right of suffirage or hold office unless he be a dtiieii . 
of the United States ; and, with due deference, I think it a good rule to apply to aD the 
Territories of this Union. 
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It i« not that I fear the votes of the foreign population upon tiie question of slavery in 
the Territories of Nebraska and Kansas ; but it is upon this gpreat principle, that none 
but American citiaens — whether they be native bom, or whether the right of citizenship 
be conferred upon them by residence in this country of their adoption — should ezordse 
thb light of suffirage and tha right of holding office, either in the States or Territorips. 

The qaestioD being taken, the amendment was agreed to — ^yeas, 23 ; 
aaysy 21 ; as follows : 

Tea*— Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Badger, Bell, Benjamin, Brodhead, Brown, Butler, 
Clay, Clapton, Dawson, Dixon, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Houston, Hunter, Johnson, Jones 
of Tennessee, Mason, Morton, Pratt, Sebastian, and Slidell — 23. 

Nays — Messrs. Chase, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Fessenden, 
PiA, JP'oot^ Gwin, Hamlin, Jones of Iowa, Norris, Pettit, Seward, Shields, Smith, 
dtoart, Sumner, Toucey, Wade, Walker, and WiJiiams — ^31. 

The Honse of Representatives passed the bill, bat rejected Mr. Clay- 
t%>a's amendment. When it again came np for consideration in the 
Senate, James A. Pearce, of Maryland, offered to amend the proviso in 
the fifth section, which was as follows : 

** Provided, That the rights o( suiSrage and of hofding office shall be exercised only by 
dtifcens of the United States^ and those who have declared on oath their intention to 
become such, and shall have taken an oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States, and the provisions of this act," — 

By Striking out these words : 

« And those who shall have declared on oath their intention to become such, and 
shall have taken an oath to support the Constitution of the United States, and the pro- 
▼iaiiHui of this act" 

Mr. Pearce made an able speech in support of his proposition, from 
which the following extracts are taken : 

For my own part, I cannot conceive any reason why this privilege, which peculiarly 
. belongs to citizenship, should be extended to those who are not citizens, tt is a p«rt of 
political soverdgnty. It seems to me to be the essential duty of a citizen, but of no 
one else, to exercise that power. It is at war with the principles of all government, it. 
seems to me, to confer' upon those who are not citizens, the power to control the govern*. 
n^ent, through the right of suffirage. That right belongs only to those who are members 
of the body-politic, and no foreigner can be so until he has, by naturalization, enteveil 
into the compact which constitutes him one of the political community. 

Richard Brodhead, of Pennsylvania, followed, in a speech of some 
length, in support of the amendment. The following are extracts from 
his speech : 

The honorable lensitor from Maryland has what is called the Clayton amendment, 
whieh te sl ilcta the right to vote to those wlaio are citizens, either native-born or those 
who have become mA under onr naturalization laws, and as I voted for it when tlie 
1« 
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bill was before the Senate upon anothez occaaion, and have teen no reaflon for changinf 
my vote, J will do so again« 

Up to the present time foreigners came here to be Americanized, not to Americaniit 
us. Bat, I confissa, I have witnessed some recent demonstrations that do not plsaw 
me. The movements of Kossuth in this country did him no credit, and since be 
returned, he has issued an address to the Grerman people of this country to take aodoa 
against the Senate of the United States for rejecting a gentleman nominated by At 
President for Consul at London. German meeting^ have been held in different parti of 
the United States to denounce those who support this bill, and I believe they went m 
far in some places as to burn the honorable senator from Illinois in effigy. 

Those who set themselves up for leaders among them, who daim to be the spedil 
guardians of their rights, who pretend to have the same religion that they havfl^ 
that they may sell them out in election times, either for money or office, are their wont 
enemies. I have seen a good many claim office on the allegation that thej influenoed 
this or that portion of the alien vote, and threaten those in power with the diifdearan 
of the voters of foreign birth if they were not gratified. 

Dayid B. Atchison, of Missouri, said — 

Mr. President, I have voted for the amendment to the Senate bill proposed by dw 
senator from Delaware ; but I must say now that I concur with the senator from Gecr* 
gia. I have not, however, changed my opinions as to the policy of the amendment I 
still entertain the opinions I did then, that none but American citizens, native bom w 
naturalized, should be entitled to the right of suffirage, or to hold office either in the 
States or Territories of this country. 

As I said before, I believe that, as a matter of policy, none but American dtimii^ 
native bom or naturalized, should be entitled to vote or to hold office in this eoantiy; 
but stUl I am willing to yield this ; and as a southern man, as representing a State mora 
deeply interested in the passage of this bill, perhaps, than any other Steto in the Union, 
I say that, practically, it will have no effect upon the institutions of these Tenitoriei 
The foreign population are not the pioneers ; they are not the first to enter the territorin 
of the United Stotes. They are not the first to encounter the perils, and toils, and die 
dangers of settling a new territory. They follow in the footsteps of the pioneers, and 
inhabit the cities and villages. They are generally not the agricultural portion of the 
community. The great mass of them are traders, mechanics, paupers, and peddlenk 

Geo. E. Badger, x>f North Carolina, said : — 

I voted for this amendment when it was proposed by my friend firom Delaware, to ^ 
bill which passed the Senate. I thought the amendment right then ; I think it light 
now ; and I have listened to discover what reason there is why I should now vote agaiiift 
an amendment which I before voted for, because I thought it right, and which I still 
think to be right. 

Now, sir, what is the amendment? Is it unjust or un&ir to anybody! It is to 
allow the citizens of the United States in these Territories to ele6t the legislative bod^i 
and then to determine upon the domestic institutions of the Territories* 
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I am not willing to leave it to those who are not citizens of the United States, to men 
who are poured fresh from the workhouses, from the ignorance, frt>m the filth, from 
the debasementi which mark the lowest orders in the different countries of Europe, just 
landed upon our soil, ignorant of our institutions ; ignorant, many of them, of every 
thing except the performance of some mechanical operation in a particular trade, or 
except, perhaps, that one knows how to hoe, and one how to delve; men who can 
neither read nor write; men whose associations have brought them into no contact bj 
which the understanding has been developed ; men who have no sympathies wiOx us, 
or out oouotrj; men who are just landed, finding here a refuge from oppression, if you 
please, or firom punishment, if you please, or frt>m starvation, if you please, tp determine 
the political condition of m Territory, which is hereafter to become a State of this 
Union. 

A. P. Batler, of Soath Carolina, spoke at length, conclndiDg as fol* 
Iqws :— 

Mj objection is broadly to the policy of devolving upon unnaturalized persons coming 
from abroad the right of shaping our territorial governments. I do not know what 
course. I might have taken if this were a new question ; but I have considered the 
snbject, and I have brought my mind to this conclusion ; I do not say that my objec- 
tions are so insuperable that they may not be overcome ; but at present I retain them, 
and they are very strong upon the subject 

Thomas G. Pratt, of Maryland, said :— 

It is not for Congress, Mr. President, unless you can amend your Constitution, to 
initiate this proceeding. The remedy is with the people themselves. We find that 
these separate fbreign political organizations throughout the country, superinduced or 
not by the course indicated by the senator from South Carolina, are raising an American 
spirit in the land, which is to answer the purpose of getting rid of this stain upon our 
esentdieon. It must be public opinion, sir, the public opinion of the native and natural- 
ized dtizens of this country, which is to cure this evil ; and it cannot be cured by put- 
ting the amendment on the bill which is now upon your table. I believe it will be 
eared. The sphit is now abroad. The people of this country, native and naturalized, 
are net willing to see their birthright subject to the foreign importations of those to 
I the senator has alluded, or of others who may come here voluntarily for their own 



Robert M. T. Hnnter, of Virginia, also thns expressed himself :*- 
Mr. President, as an abstract question, I certainly should prefer the bill as it went 
from the Senate; that is, with the so-called Clayton amendment, to that which has been 
returned to us from the House, the two bills dijffering only, as I understand, in that 
respect If I had to fi^me a bill myself, and to consult only my own judgment in 
reference to it, I certainly should prefer the Senate bill to that which is now under con- 
sideration. 

I shall vote against the amendment; although I say, if I had nothing to consult but 
the simple suggestions of my own judgment, I should vote for it But, under existing 
circumstances, I do not feel at liberty to peril the bill by affixing to it such an amend- 
ment I shall therefore vote against it 
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John M. Clayton said : — 

8ir, I am no enemy to foreigners; but I am a true American, and prefer fliat : 
and rights which belong to that character to the name of an Irishman, or a German, or 
any other foreigner under heaven. I scorn the low and contemptible appeals wfaieh 
are constantly made by demagogues to win the votes of foreigners, bj flattering them 
with the belief that they are of more importance here than our native dtiaens. I plaoe 
the naturalized foreigner on an equal footing in the exercise of the sacred right of votbg 
with those who, like myself were bom Americans. When he has served his appretttito- 
ship here, to learn the science of self-government, during the period prescribed by our 
naturalization laws, and become Americanized, I will respect him as an Ameriem 
citizen. But I will never consent to cheapen that right by conferring it on sll> lb 
foreigners as soon as they land on our shores. It would be as unjust to the inteOigilit 
naturalized citizen as to the native. I would ever prefer the claims to public oflSce of a 
son of the soil in his native country over diose of any foreigner, unless that foreigiiflr 
had superior merits jor qualifications for the office. The children o£ the foreigners bool 
in these States or Territories, are as justly entitled, in my opinion, to honors and offiflM 
here as any other native citizen, and no more. 

I shall not argue such a point as that, but I shall now dismiss the subject widi the - 
remark, that the influence of aliens in this country has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished, and that nothing short of the combined influence of all tms 
Americans, both native and naturalized, can arrest the mischiefs, which demagogues 
who pander to the feelings and passions of foreigners, not understanding oar syBtem of 
government, seek to entail upon us by cheapening the rights and degrading the name 
of an American citizen, and thus striking at the very foundation of the great princqile 
of self-government in this country. 

Albert G. Brown, of Mississippi, said : 

I ask Senators to pause before they legislate to give foreigners rights which axe doled 
to our own citizens upon American soil. How will this act operate practically, if ytm 
pass it in the words in which it now stands 1 The officers commanding your tmiy, 
the soldiers who are serving under your banner, and now are placed npon your frn^ 
tiers to defend your women and children from the tomahawk of the saTage, will be 
denied the elective franchise, while the thousands and tens of thousands who no pov^ 
ing upon our shores from every part of Grod's habitable globe, will be entitled to that 
sacred privilege. Why, sir, if Santa Anna should be expelled from Mexico to-monow, 
as he may be, and should take up his residence in one of these territorioa, he may wite 
the day after he gets there, if this bill passes ; and Winfield Scott, whose name is tm* 
blazoned on every page of his country's history, and whose impress is on every battle- 
field from the St Lavnrence to the city of Mexico, if he were there stationed at Am 
fvrder of the President, would not be allowed the same privilege. I ask honorable Se- 
nators if it is not so, that by the proposed legislation we are about to say to the GenenI* 
in-Chief of the American army, you shall not vote in a territory conquered by your 
arms; and to the deserter from the enemy's camp, you may vote. Shall we do this? 
Shall we say to the venerable soldier who has served his country for forty years, wko 
has fought more battles, and fought them better than any living man, shall we say to 
Winfield Scott, who, whatever may be his foults as a politician, deserves his oountiy'i 
gratitude, you shall not vote in Kansas or Nebraska ; and then shall we say to the 
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outcasts of the Old World, to the wanderers and vagabonds, to the prison birds and 
spawn of in&my, you may vote 1 I hope not. Let no man charge that I am hostile 
to foreigners. We invite them to our shores, and I would receive them kindly and treat 
them generously ; but when I am aske4 to stand up in the American Senate and give 
to' foreigners the right of suffrage, and in the same breath deny it to American dtiiens* 
I say plainly I cannot do it I have heard before of putting foreigners on equal footing 
'with Americans, but this is the first time when I have been called upon to give them 
an advantage. And what is the reason assigned 1 Look at the bill. No officer or soldier 
of the army shaH be allowed to vote in the territory by reason of his being on service 
there. It ia sufficient for his exclusion from the polls that he bears his country's arms, 
that he encounters thi dangers of the camp, and the perils of the battle-field. But a 
foreigner — ^what of him 1 He may spurn your arms, insult your flag, spit upon your 
laws ; and then says he means to become a citizen and swears to support your Consti- 
tution, and you let him vote. A thousand soldiers, with Scott or Wool at their head, 
may be ordered to Nebraska the day after this bill passes, and not one of them can vote. 
By reason of being on service in the territory they are excluded ; while a thousand for* 
eigners, just landed, may vote, and the next day abandon the territory forever. 

J. P. Be^jatoiO) of LonisiaDa, said : 

The amendment now before the Senate, offered by the Senator from Karyland, com- 
menda itself to my deliberate judgment 

William H. Seward was opposed to the amendment. He said : 
. Certainly, I find nothing to win my fiivor toward the bill in the proposition of the 
Senator from Maryland, (Mr. Pearce,) to restore the Clayton amendment, which was 
struck out in the House of Representatives. So far from voting for that proposition, I 
shall vote against it now, as I did when it was under consideration before, in accordance 
with the opinion adopted as early as any political opinions I ever had, and cherished as 
long, that the right of suffirage is not a mere conventional right, but an inherent natural 
rigbt„ of which no government can rightly deprive any adult man who ia subject to ita 
authority, and obligated to its support 

James M. Mason, of Virginia, said : 

I am one of those who regret very much that a majority of the American people-HM 
for as (^pinkm is to be gathered from the vote of their representativea^-considers it wisa 
Off expedient tb grant to any others than citizens a participation in political power. 

Sir, I repeat it again, although I know but little, because it has not come within my 
way to know much, of this foreign population which is^ streaming on our shores. I do 
know something of human nature, and of the sentiments of enlightened and intelligent 
men ; and I say that the sober sense of that population, when it is brought to reflect 
upon, ought to satisfy them that before they become American citizens they should un- 
derstand something of American institutions. 

Mr. Mallory, of Florida, said : 

Mr President, I regard the pending amendment of the honorable Senator from Dela- 
ware, (Mr. Clayton,) now oflfered by the Senator from Maryland, (Mr. Pearce.) as im 
portanty.and a^unently proper. From the infont days of our country to the present 
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moment, our legislation for natanilizing and preparing the immigrant, by a reaidence 
sufficient to acquaint him with our language, laws, and institutions, for the duties oC a 
citizen, have gone hand in hand with our legislation for his welfiure, equality, and inde- 
pendence. 

The period of probation has varied with succeeding administrations ; but the neceBiitj 
and propriety of requiring the foreigner, who seeks a home among us, and upon equal 
terms with ourselves, to reside with us some time before attaining this equality, has eier 
been maintained. 

• ••••••• • 

The honorable Senator from New York, (Mr. Seward,) assumed, in reference to dns 
question, that the right of suflfrage is an inherent right in man, wherever he may le- 
side. That was his language, as I took it down at the time, and I believe I state it 
correctly. Why, what a monstrous doctrine is that ! Destitute alike of authority or 
principle on which it may rest, its pernicious effect is, that it tends to denationalize your 
country. The moment you admit the right of citizens of another country, or oi thorn 
who are not citizens of ours, to assume equal political rights with our own citizens, you 
take a long step in the progress to denationalize. Sir, I am neither a cosmopolite nor a 
socialist. I believe the advancement of civilization requires that men should be arrayed 
in different nations, under different forms of government I believe that aa Armly as I 
believe that the advancement of civilization, and the welfare and happiness of humanity 
require the division of nations into families. 

• ••••••••• 

Well, sir, do you not strike at national existence ; do you not denationalize yonr 
country, when you enact, that because the man who has come here to-day declares that 
he means to become a citizen, he shall exercise the same political privileges and rights 
as if he were a dtizen ? Why, sir, civil rights in the general are very much the same 
to the citizen and to the mere resident or foreigner. It is political rights mainly (whidi 
are the sole guardians of civil rights) that every well-organized State necessarily con- 
fines to its own citizens. 

• ••••••• • 

Sir, I consider this no queirtion of policy ; I consider it a question of principle) tying 
at the very foundation of our government I consider that you denationaKze yoikr 
country when you authorize a man who is not a citizen to vote. If the period for wfaidi 
your laws require that a foreigner shall reside here for the purpose of becoming natural- 
ized be too long, alter it ; but do not attempt to evade that law, do not attempt to take 
this first step towards cosmopolitism, by authorizing men who have no knowledge of tbe 
working of your institutions, who are not conversant, from previous educatioD and 
habits, with the practical application of the principles of liberty to the organization of 
government, to mould the institutions of your friture States. Receive tiiem dieerfUly 
and cordially ; instruct, Americanize them ; and then, but not till then, confer upon 
them the highest right of citizenship—a partidpation in the government of the eountiy. 

• ••••••• • 

I consider the principle of this amendment absolutely necessary for the permaiMlioe 
of the institutions of this country, and therefore I can record my vote for no bill which 
authorizes a right of voting to others than citizens of the United States. 

Notwithstanding this expression of opinion in favor of the amendmeot, 
it now received but seven votes, viz. : Messrs. Bayard, Bell, Brodhead. 
Brown, Clayton, Pearce and Thompson ; while among the forty-one TOt- 
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Ing in the negative were Messrs. Atchison, Benjamin, Bntler, Clay, Daw- 
ton, Fitzpatriok, Hnnter, Johnson, Jones of Tennessee, Mason, Morton, 
Pratt, Sebastian and Slidcll, all of whom had before voted for it, and 
now only changed, as many of them stated, because they were convinced 
it would not pass the House and might endanger the final sujccess of the 
whole bill. See Appendix Congressional Globes vol, xxix,,p. T55. Sub- 
sequent to the rejection of the amendment, Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, 
congratulated the Senate on its rejection. He said : — 

'•TlMYtqaction of the amendment upon which we have just voted, is a great triumph 
of principle, not the lees valuable because coerced from its opponents by a neccesity to 
wbioh they have yielded so reluctlantly. The bill at last concedes a full, ample, and 
complete leeognition in these new Territories of the right of immigrants from the old 
worid to an equal participation with native bom in the organization and control of the 
territorial governments." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

PBS-XMPTION BIGHT TO PUBLIC LANDS. . 

The system of pre-emption right granted to settlers on pnblic lands 
commenced in 1830. The first act passed by Congress on the subject 
.was approved May 29, 1830; but it seems to have been doubted by the 
Attorney General of the United States, whether its provisions extended 
to aliens. He however arrived finally at the conclusion that they were 
entitled to its benefits. When the subject came up again in Congress, 
. at the second session of the twenty-fifth Congress, it accordingly gave 
Irise to a long debate, and William M. Merrick, of Maryland, recently 
appointed a judge in the District of Columbia, by President Pierce, offered 
the following, with the express view of prohibiting aliens to enjoy the 
pre-emption right : 

^That the Tight of pre-emption granted by this act, or the act hereby revived, shall not 
•oenie to any other persons than those who were, on the first day of December, 1637, 
cttimis of the United States; and sach citizenship shall in all cases be established by 
legal and competent testimony, to the satisfaction of the Register and Receiver of the 
land district in which the lands may lie, prior to any entry thereof, by virtue of the pro- 
vkiona of this aot" 

This proposition was debated by Messrs. Henry Clay, C. C. Clay, 
Buchanan, Benton, Norvell, Walker, Webster, and othersu See Gon- 
gremwnal Globe, Appendix, 1837-38, p. 128 to 139. 
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Kobert J. Walker said : 

It is DOt only excluding aliens that have been driven bj oppraancm to aeek a i 
among ns, but would also prevent those who voluntarily aought homes in the eoutij 
of their adoption. It savored too much of the old alien and sedition lawa to mett kpi 
encouragement He pointed to cases where the bounty of the government h«d Imib 
extended to foreigners. 

John Norvell, of Michigan, among other things, said ^— ' 
He considered the proposition an attack upon the new States. If the hononUs 
senator from Maryland did not choose to allow these foreigners to come and eettle on At 
soil of Maryland, he begged him at least to suffer the people of Midiigan to feeoHe 
them. ' They were among hier best and most useful inhabitants. Thej would not tiks 
the trouble to come from Europe to purchase and pay for lands, unless they mesBt to 
become permanent citizens, the parents of future native Americans, identified with tike 
soil, the advantages, the perils, and the glories of the country. 

C. C. Clay, of Alabama, spoke at length against the proposition oflTered 
by the senator from Maryland, urging its rejection, and expressing the 
earnest hope that Oongress would not depart from the liberal and 
humane policy which had heretofore characterized its legislation. 

Thomas H. Benton said : 

No law had yet excluded aliens from the acquisition of a preemption right, and he 
was entirely opposed to commencing a system of legislation which was to effect tbt 
property rights of the aliens who came to our country to make it their home. Politioal 
rights rested on a different basis. They involved the management of the govemmaiL 
But the acquisition of property was another afiair. It involved no question but thit sf 
a subsistence, the support, and comfortable living of the alien and his family. 

• ••••••• • 

The senator fhim Kentucky (Mr. Clay) has thanked the senator from Maryland for 
bringing forward this amendment; and I will thank him also for h. He shall reerii^ 
what rarely occurs in this chamber, thanks fipom both sides of the House. 

Wm. M. Merrick, of Maryland, the mover, said : — 

The amendment I have offered proposes so to modify the bill as to limit the grant ^ 
this bounty to our own cUizeru; to exclude from the immense advantages of this Ivf 
and this policy (for remember, it is avowed on the other side that this is to be the settM 
policy of the government, and other similar laws are to be passed continually her^ 
after) all aliens, all who are neither native nor naturalized citizens of the United Stafeii 
Between the native and natwaUzed citizen I propose to make no distinction in tbii 
respect; but I desh-e, wlnle you are about to deal out the property of the AmericHi 
citizens in bounty and gratuities, that you should confine your liberality in disposing 
of their means to your own people. What, sir, has been the chief argument urged Se 
fkvoT of the passage of this bill 1 Was it and is it not, that you thereby give to the 
industrious and honest and enterprizing poor man, who owns no land, and has not the 
the means of purchasing in the old settled portions of the country, an opportuni^ of 
acquiring a home, and comfort and independence for himself and family? And will 
you, can you, while you use this argument, exclude our own citizens from the advantaget 
thus speciously held out, by letting loose, 'as competitorB with them, the hordeicf 
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Earopean and othar fonign vagpranU, knavei and paopen; and will not the poor man, the 
honeat, Tirtuoua, andindoftriouf poor man of this country, be effectually excluded from the 
vaat benefits and advantage* of this and similar laws, if you reject the amendment I have 
oilered ! Yea, di, they will be excluded by the preoccupancy of knaves and paupers of the 
old world. Already this description of persons are flocking in most pernicious herds to this 
oountij; let it once be known that tjiey are admitted to the free and full enjoyment of the 
advantagea of these pre-emption laws ; that they are authorized by Congress to come in any 
mimbeny and seize upon the inheritance of the American people, and the character of our 
frontier population will be sadly changed. No longer shall we find our frontier, as it ex- 
tends farther and farther west, peopled by brave and hardy and patriotic yeomanry. That 
which has hitherto been the bulwark, may become the scourge of the country. You will 
lutm there a vicious, corrupt, and debased swarm of outcasts from Europe ; and the poor but 
hOBeil- and prood^iearted American fireeman will rather die in poverty and want, thaii 
dwell among such people. No, sh-, he will never go among them ; and you exclude him 
M flflbctually, by refusing to shut the door against such alien intruders, as if yon were 
to pvoecribe him by name in your statute. Make the professions I have heard good ; so 
frtOM this bili in fact to enable the meritorious poor men of our own country who have 
thma not, to acquire homes and comfort and independence for themselves and fiunilies, 
and my heart will be with yon ; at all events, bestow not the property of the citizens of this 
Union in bounties upon aliens, who owe you no allegiance, who have no sympathies for, 
no ties to bind them to you, but who are from habit and education hostile to all those 
inetitQtions so dear to this republican people. Sir, so to bestow this property, to pass 
Hik bill as it now stands, without the amendment, will be an outrage upon the rights as 
watt as the ftelings of the American people. 

I mi^e no special or particular opposition to foreigners by the amendment offered ; that 
•mendment only goes to exclude persons not naturalized from the bounty, large bounty, 
9i the government, which, I repeat it, sir, if granted at all, can be granted, with color 
of Justice and right, only to such citizens as may be settlers on these lands. Foreigners 
who may come here, are left to the enjoyment of all rights under pre-existing laws, and 
aooording to the pre-existing policy of the country. They will have the same right thst 
I myself have, or the people whom I in part represent on this floor, to aU«id the sales 
cf government land, and there purchase at open auction, or acquire by private entry, 
iands liable to be taken in thst way, in such States as please to allow those who owe 
them no allegiance by nature or otherwise, to become the owners of the soil. The 
wifldom of that policy I leave to the consideration of the States which have adopted it ; 
|»ut I never can consent to bestow the property of the people of Maryland, and of the 
Union, as a bounty upon aUena. 

This policy originated with the act, now attempted to be revived, of 1830 ; and so 
obvious was the propriety and justice of excluding aliens from the benefit of the provi- 
gUnui of that Uw, that even the gentlemen's own friends, the very officer to whom was con* 
flded the administration of the law, doubted and questioned, and well might, whether 
those people were embraced within its spirit ; whether Congp^ss could possibly have 
intended to extend its provisions to aliens. He, sir, questioned and well questioned, 
whether snch could be the true intention of Congress ; and so strong were his doubts, that 
tiMj ODuid not be quieted without consulting the law officer of the government, the 
Attorney General. The opinion of this last mentioned official personage I now hold in 
■^^nd, sir. ft is unneoessary to read it; but the conclusion to which he comes is, 
that uUfm^ not being exduded in terms, and the words ^ the law being general, all per- 
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aontt alieru as well m citizens, mutt be admitted to all the adTantagea granted bj it 
It is plain, then, it has not been heretofore considered the settled policy of the goveni- 
ment to grant ^main as a gratoitj to intruders from foreign countries. Strangey indeed, 
in the present condition of this country, would be such a policy ; and still more stranie 
would it be if the Senate now reject the amendment made, under consideration. It is 
time to check this evil; it is pregnant with danger; it is pregnant with 'wrong aad 
injustice. I trust, sbr. the Senate will not refuse to adopt the amendment; but that, hf 
ingrafHng it on the bill, whidi it is easy to Ibmsee will pass this body in aome shape, thflf 
will prove to the country that our own citizens, whose property we are disposing al, an 
still deemed worthy of a preference, in the distribution, over strangers and aliens. 



I desire, Mr. President, to make a single remark in reply to the honorable 
from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Buchanan.) That Senator, in announcing briefly his i 
tion to the amendment be&re the Senate, remarked that there seemed to be an aita- 
ordinary spirit of opposition to foreigners, manifesting itself in the conntzy. I thinki 
on the contrary, there is a morbid affection manifested here and elsewhere finr foieigii- 
ers and aliens. The Senator observed, Mr. President, he might be allowed to be mm^ 
what sensitive upon such a subject, as he himself was the son c^ a foreigner, who was aflv* 
wards naturalized. Sir, allow me to tell the Senator, in this respect we are alike ; I too^ 
sk, am the son of a foreigner, who be^aune a naturalized dtizen ; and yet, air, I love mj 
own native country, and my fellow-citizens, better than foreigners. I hmve been thanked 
too, sir, by the honorable Senator over the way, (Mr. Benton,) for introdnciny tka- 
amendment ; and the intimation was that I, and those who act with me, were to be hM 
to account somewhere for the course we are pursuing. On my soul, sb, the Senator ii 
heartily welcome to all the advantages he can gain by the amendment I have the honor 
to submit. I have discharged my duty, sir, to the people of Maryland, who aent me 
here, and the people of the Union, all of whom have a common interest with ns in lbs 
question, by presenting the amendment, and I am ready and willing at any and ail 
times, to meet all the consequences, and all the responsibility, of going for my own oom- 
try, and my fellow-dtizehs, native and naturalized, against aliens. 

R. M. Young, of Illinois, said : 

The object of this amendment of the honorable Senator from Maryland, (Mr. MflT" 
rick,) is to exclude foreigners not naturalized from the advantages held out by tUi 
bill to native citizens, and to such as have been naturalized. I, sir, can never consent to 
this distinction. By the constitution and laws of Illinois, the State of my adoptioiif 
foreigners may vote, they may be elected to offices of the most important character, and 
are made capable of purchasing, holding, enjoying, and again transferring real estate^ 
by will or otherwise. Yes, Mr. President, I have seen a foreigner, not naturaliiedi % 
member of our State Legislature, enjoying all the privileges of a native citizen. Many 
of them are my acquaintances and friends, and I cannot vote against them. I hope^ 
therefor^, Mr. President, that the amendment may not be adopted. 

Henry Clay is reported as follows : 

** He vrished the Senate would go for the hiterests of the whole Union, as a peofle^ 
and not so exclusively for the new States. This domain was the public property— the 
property of tbe whole people of the United States ; and he thanked the Senator from 
Maryland for introducing a proposition for conferring the bounty of the gavemment to 
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oar own race, instead of holding oat a general invitation to all the paupera of all the 
£oropean govemmenta to come here, and compete with oar own honest poor. 

. Hr. Clay, in reply to Mr. Bachanan, said : 

*• The honorable Senator from PennsyWania has allnded eulogistically to ibreignen. 
Does he mean lo compare the Be Kalbs, the Steabens, the Lafayettes, the Pnlaskis, with 
the hordes of Ibreign paapers that are constantly flooding our shores t There were 
other foreigners who mingled in oar rerolutionary struggle, bat on the other side, the 
Hessian% — and ean they be compared with those gallant men who came here to aid in 
the eaose of straggling liberty 1 He thought this goremment had been quite as liberal 
in Its policy towards foreigners, as was proper or desirable ; and no Senator would tote 
^igai$ui the proposition of the Senator from Maryland, with more pleasure than that 
with whidi he would vo^for it" 

James Bachanan said : 

This amendment proposed to make invidloas distinction, which had neiFer been made 
heretofore in our legislation, against foreigners who had settled upon the pablic lands, 
jtod had not been naturalised prior to the first day of December last. Whilst it granted 
fre-emptions in such cases to our own citizens, it excluded these foreigners. Why had 
Ifaifl dbange been proposed in oar settled policy 1 He had obeenred with regret, that 
nttonpts were now extensively making throughout the country, to excite what was 
called a native American feeling against those who had come from a foreign land to par- 
ticipate in the blessings of our free Constitotioa. Such a feeling was unjust — ^it was 
ungrateful. In the darkest days of the revolution, who had assisted us in fighting our 
battles, and achieving our independence 1 Foreigners, yes, sir, foreigners. He would 
not say, for he did not believe, that our independence could not have been established with- 
"WM their aid ; but he would say the struggle would have been longer and more doubtful. 
Afler the revolntioa, immigration had been encouraged by our policy. Throughout the 
long and bloody wars in Europe which had followed the French revolution, this country 
had ever been an asylum for the oppressed of all nations. He trusted that at this late 
day, the Congress of the United States were not about to establish for the first time, 
ioch an odious distinction between one of our citizens who had settled upon the 
pablic lands, and his neighbor who had pursued the same course under the faith of 
your previous policy, merely because that neighbor had not resided long enough in the 
tJnited States to have become a naturalized citizen. He was himself the son of a na- 
turalized foreigner, and perhaps might feel this distinction the more sensibly on that 
Boeonnt. 

Mr. B. had been asked by the senator fi^m Kentucky if he would compare the hordes 
of foreign paapers that are constantly flooding our shores with the De Kalbs, the Stea- 
bens, the Lafayettes, and the Pulaskis of the Revolution 1 It was easy to ask such a 
qnestion. He felt a deep and grateful veneration for the memory of those illustrious 
men. They were leaders of our armies ; but what could they have accomplidied with- 
out soldiers 1 Was it not a fact known to the world, that the immigrants firom the 
Emerald Isle — ^that land of brave hearts and strong arms — ^had shed their blood freely in 
tile cause of our liberty and independence ? It was now both ungrateflil and unjust to 
•peak of these people, in the days of our prosperity, as hordes of foreign paupers. Such 
was not the language applied to them during the revolutionary war, when they consti- 
tnied A la^ and effective proportion of our armies. The senator had asked if he 
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(Mr. B.) would grant pra-emptioiifl to the HeniaiM. It k true fhfly had fengbft opoi 
the wrong aide, and were not much entitled to onr ympathiee. 8tiU aome apology 
might be made, even for them. They were the alavea of deapotic power : and they wen 
8old by their masters, like cattle, to the British Goremment. Thej had no will of flHir 
own, but were under the meet abject subjection to petty princes, who ooosideied tfaam- 
9dfta, by the grace a( God, bom to command them. Bat tho condition OTon of tte 
poor HesMan has aince been greatly improved. The principles of liberty, which w«e 
sanctified by the American Revolution, are winning their way among every dviliBed 
people. In no coontiy have they made greater progress than among the peopla cf 
Germany. The Hessian of the pcesent day is fur different from what his fiithers 1 
and let me tell senators from the West that the best settlers they can have i 
them are the Genaana* Industrious^ honest, and persevering, they make the bail 
formers of the country ; whilst their firmness of character qualifies them for defending it 
against any hostile attacks which may be made by the Indians along our westcm 
frontier. As to the hordes of foreigners of which we had heard, they did not alarm him* 
Any foreigner fit>m any country under the sun, who, after landing with bia £unily on 
our Atlantic coast, will make his long and weary way into the forests and prairies of Iks 
Mississippi, and there, by patient toil, establish a settlement upon the paUic bnd^ 
whilst he thus manifests his attachment to our institutions, shows that he ia worthy 
of becoming an American citisen. He fumidies us by his conduct, the surest pMit 
that he will become a citizen the moment that the laws of the country permit, hi As 
mean time, so for as my vote is concomed, he shall continue to stand upon the saat 
footing with citizens, and have his quarter section of land at a minimum price. 

John C. Calhoun expressed himself friendly to the amendment, \m% 
opposed to the bill. 

The question on the amendment was taken by yeas and nays, aii4 * 
decided in the negative— for the amendment 15*, against it 28, as follows: 

Yeas — Messrs. Bayard, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Knight, Meniekf 
Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Bobbins, 8mith of Indiana, Southard, Spence, Tallmadge, and 
Tipton— 15. 

Nays — Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Gadi- 
bert, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, King, Linn, Lumpkin, Lyon, Morton, Nicholas, NiIh^ 
Norvell, Pierce, Roane, Robinson, Sevier, Walker, Webster, White, Williams, WriflM 
and Young — 28. 

At a later jstage of the debate, Daniel Webster referred to the propo- 
sition of Mr. Merrick thus :-^ 

« It has been proposed to amend this bill, so as to limit its benefits to nathra or 
naturalized citizens of the United States. Although I have heretofore been disposed to 
favor such a proposition, yet, on the whole, I think it ought not to pass ; because such a 
limitation has been altogether unknown, in our general system of land sales, and to 
introduce it here, where we are acting on rights already acquired, would be both invi* 
dious and unjust" 

Henry Clay subsequently commented on the manner the bill had befli 
carried, and spoke as follows : — 

« What, he asked, had they seen ? A proposition was made by an honorable seoalflr 
from Maryland (Mr. Merrick) to limit the pre-emptions to citizens of the United Stcta^ 
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MtttTe and Dfttaralued ; rejected. And could any body say, after that naked vote of the 
Senate, that it had not become the permanent policy of the country to go on inyiting 
an the hordes of Europe to come over and partake of this bounty, derived from our 
aitoeatora, and whicii we should preserve for our posterity 1** 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



THE H01CEST8AD BILL. 



On the 22d of Jannarj, 1850, Daniel Webster submitted the following 
resolation : 

■ « Resolved, That a provision ought to be made by law, that every male citizen of the 
tJnited States, and every male person who has declared his intention of becoming a 
dtiaen, according to the provisions of the law, of twenty-one years of age, or upwards, 
ahall be entitled to enter upon and take any one^uarter section of the public lands 
which may be left open to entry at private sale, for the purposes of residence and culti- 
▼ation ; and that when such citizen shall have resided on the said land for three years, 
and cultivated the same, or if dying in the mean time, residence and cultivation shall be 
held and carried on by his widow, or, his heirs, or devisees, for the space of full three 
yean from and after making entry of such land, such residence and cultivation, for the 
■aid three years, to be completed within four years from the time of such entry, then a 
patent to issue for the same, to the person making such entry, if living, or otherwise, to 
his heirs or devisees, as the case may require : Provided nevertheleaa, That such persons 
•D entering And taking the quarter section as aforesaid, shall not have, nor shall his 
devisees, or heirs have, any power to alienate such land, nor create any title thereto, ia 
law or equity, by deed, transfer, lease, or any other conveyance except by devise, or 
will."— &e Cangteaaionai Globe, voL i,,pp. 210, 660. 

In the House of Kepresentatiyes, propositions of a similar character 
Were introduced by Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, and Henry D. Moore, 
of Pennsylvania, bnt no action was had on them. See Congressional 
Globe, vol t.,jRp. 296, 1122, 1449, 14T4. 

At the first session of the thirty-second Congress, Mr. Johnson, of 
Tennessee, again introdnced the subject in the House of Representatives, 
which was discassed at great length, and finally passed. See Congressional 
Olobe from p. 29 to 1848. The bill was brouglit into the Senate; May 
13th, bnt was not acted on during the remainder of the session, nor at the 
ftbcceeding session. See Congressional Olohe,page 1352 to 2266. At 
the first session of the thirty-third Congress, as early as December 14th, 
John L. Dawson, of Pennsylvania, again introduced in the House of 
Representatives the subject, and, after much discussion, it was again 
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passed by the House, — (See Congressional Globe) — and finally by the 
Senate, bat vetoed by President Pierce. Pending its consideration ia 
the Senate, Benjamin F. Wade, of Ohio, offered an amendment provid- 
ing that the benefits of the bill shoold not be limited to those then 
residents in the country, which led to a long and interesting discnssion. 
See Congressional Globes vol xxviU,, part 2, p, 944. Mr. Wade said : 
The object of my amendment is to strike out the limitation which restricts the benefilk 
of the biU to persons who are now residents of the United States, and pnveiiti ill 
operating in favor of those who may come into the country after its passage. I can sea 
no good reason for the distinction now made in the hilL I am willing that foreigncn 
who come into this country, and go on to the public lands and settle there and labor 
for five years, should then have the advantages of this law. I am willing, so fiir as I am 
concerned, that the law shall operate as an inducement for such persons to come hers 
and settle on our public lands. The effect of the amendment will be barely to strike 
out this restriction, and to make the bill operate in &vor of all fiveigners who may come 
in hereafter, as well as those who are now here. This is the only object of the amend- 
ment 

Mr. Adams, of Mississippi, sud : 

I cannot, Mr. President, vote for the amendment of the Senator from Ohii>. * * 
*••• • • ••••• The propoatioh of 

the Senator from Ohio is, that you shall not only tax one portion of the people ftf 
the benefit of another, but that you shall tax the native bom and adopted citizens of 
this country for the benefit of foreigners ; that you shall say, by this bill, to every mu 
who may reside without the limits of the United States, if he will come here, that your 
citizens shall be taxed to the value of one hundred and sixty acres, and a bounty of diat 
amount of land bestowed upon him. To that I am opposed. 

• • •• • •••• 

My friend from Iowa said he hoped the time would never arrive when the people of 
this country would cease to remember, with sentiments of gratitude, the claims of tiw 
descendants of the La&yettes and Montgomeries, and others who aided our fitthem a 
the revolution. I hope so too ; but times have changed. The time has ceased, in my 
humble judgment, when we should continue to hold out other and different inducemenli 
to individuals to immigrate and become citizen^ of this country, than are afRnrded by the 
character of our institutions. I would not change the policy of this government, and refiue 
to hold out inducements such as we have heretofore held to foreigners. I desire to see this 
country continue to be a home and an asylum for the oppressed of all nations. I de- 
sire, whenever a foreigner sets his foot upon our soil, to have thrown over him At 
panoply of free institutions, to protect him in his person, his property, in pursuit of hap- 
piness, and an unbounded liberty of conscience ; and with that, from this day forth, I 
will stop. To every man who has come here under the existing laws, I would extend 
all the rights which our present laws promise him, and to every man who comes to Ab 
country in the future, with the rights I have indicated, I would cease to offer mon^ 
Have you not seen, sir, within the last few months, petitions presented here and laid 
upon your table, remonstrating, in the name of foreigners, against the action of this 
body 1 Not content with that, have yon not learned through the public newspapeit 
that a mob of foreigners, under the style of foreigners, assembled together, and hanged 
in effigy an honorable member of this body ? What does that indicate 1 If Ae td 
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Indicates any thing or hat any rignificance, it is that, in the estimation of those men, 
the individual referred to, the Chairman of the Committee on Territories, (Mr. Don- 
gias,) ought to be hung by the neck until he is dead, and for what, sir 1 For doing his 
duty to the Constitation, to his oath, and to his country. I ask Senators if they do not 
see indications in this of a combination in retaining the notions of the olden country 
which shows that it is necessary that we should check it by legislation. I do not 
propose that at the present time— but that we should cease to hold out any further in* 
dncements. What do we need of further immigration from other countries 1 We have 
a sufficient population to protect ourselves against the world. We have a sufficient 
population to settle every portion of our country which it is necessary to settle. For 
the purpose of a free and happy government we have a sufficient population, and I 
thhik we should not adopt the amendment of the Senator from Ohio, and thereby tax 
native bom and adopted dtiiens to purchase one hundred and sixty acres of land for 
tiioae who may think proper to come here hereafter. 

John B. Thompson, of Kentncky, said : 

The old thirteen States are to get nothing. Whatever we may claim, we are to 
ha¥e nothing. The Senator's proposition not only comes up to that, but it turns round 
and says, in reference to Nebraska and the Missouri Compromise, to Southern Senators, 
not only are the old thirteen States to be deprived of their rights, but we will let these 
InA. and Dutch, and any body you please — I do not speak in disrespectful terms — come 
into the territory, and, if you want to go any where from Virginia, or Louisiana, or 
Texas, you must stand back and let them take the land. Is there a Southern man, who 
has a regard for his constituency, or the interest of the section which he represents, who 
intends — as he knows it is a foregone conclusion that this is all to be free soil territory — 
to let them take it, and let them snatch it away from them, and say that men from the 
South are not to go into it, because they are tainted with a nigger ? Are we to be told 
that we must stand back, and let strangers, and aliens in blood, in feeling, and lan- 
guage, have it 1 But I do not know what Southern Senators, or Senators from the old 
States, may think in reference to this sort of thing, because they have got recently to 
arguing about matters in such a way that a man scarcely knows, unless he examines 
doaely, what they really design. 

Mr. President, I do not know that I exactly concur with him who said some years 
ago, in oommenting upon this matter, that we never would have a first-rate man again 
as President ; for he said, that nnderstrappers and understrikers would never let a man 
of prominent ability attain to the position ; that no such man could ever come to the 
Presidency of the nation, because the understrappers and seekers of office would be 
eternally lor catching a man whom they could control. He thought we never would 
have a President of any size or account agam. So for as that is concerned, the first 
tiling that yon see these Presidential aspirants do — I am sorry to say it ; I apply it to no 
party, or menr— is to start a demagoguing ; and, sir, he draws himself up ; he is not an 
American at all ; his feiher was an Irishman, and his mother a Dutchman. [Laughter.] 
That is the beginning of it Then, though he has no respect for religion, no regard for 
things of that sort, supposing himself in his peculiar views to be in the minority, and 
though he may be an infidel, and hate all religion, the next thing we hear, he is making 
the sign of the cross, and muttering all sort of insensible jargon over the country to 
oatdk CathoUcB [Laughter]; and then, sir, to top ofif the thing, he ofleis all his land to 
tbeae meot just as the wicked one of old offered to our Saviour the kingdoms of the 
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world, if he would &11 down and wonhip him, when the old eeonndral had not an nA 
of terra firma in all creation to put his foot upon. [Great Laughter.] 

Now, or, I wish gentlemen to understand thftt I am not a Native American, in tti 
political sense in whidi the word is used. I have a profound leapect for the oqgiMl 
policy which was inaugurated or installed at the origin of this govemmeat in \ 
foreigners. I belieTe that we now commonly use regal and imperial terma when i 
ing of a matter of policy; everything now-a-days, whether a principle m a i 
*< installed" or <* inaugurated." I say, therdbre, that I have a very gnat rBTerenes for fot 
origmal pdicy installed or inaugurated by the founders of our govMrnment m idatioB !• 
foreig^era. 

I cannot agree that now, when there is about to be a great atrnggle in Eonpi^ «• 
shall invite men from the perlieus and fiiubourgs of Paris, from the oatsidrtfe il|P 
brothels of London, and from the civil and revolutionary wars of Italy and Hongaiy. f 
cannot consent that, upon a mere declaration of intention, each <9f them shall have «i^ 
to one hundred and sixty acres of our public land. Suj^poee such fellowa ahoold eslH 
here in large numbers, and go out to that land of flowers — ^Nebraska — a conntry bejw l 
the State in which you live, Mr. President, and one of us diould go there. If we WM^ 
we should find it a perfect Babel of confusion, where unknown and innumerable topgiw 
were spoken. If a man of the Angelo-Saxon race should go among them, and Ihiy 
should find that be had not been in a riot any where in Italy, that he had not beta 
compelled to run away from France, but that he was a peaceable American, they wmU 
probably say to him, <*How did you come here, sirt Who did you murder in Teansi 
see, or in Kentucky, for which you run awayl Who did yon swindle in New Yoik, 
or what did you steal in Ohio, that you have come out here into this Babel of eonfinioBf 
Sir, are these people whom we should build up in a State in that for-off region, out flf 
the ruined fortunes, the ransacked homes, and the broken hearts of the red men of the 
forest 1 Is this your philanthropy ? I fear this is exactly what it will reaalt in. 

I do not know whether it is socialism from France, or whether it is Koeaathiam tarn 
Hungary and Italy ; but I say that, from the infusion of foreign material, or from the 
idiosyncracies of our ovni people, they have become so inflamed and so restive of power 
that if they were so concentrated in this country, and could make a revolution hete u in 
France or in England, by getting possession of the capital, our inflammable, rcvo ln tii)«' 
ary, discontented, dissatisfied people would go for beyond filibusterism or anything of 
that sort, and would strike for the overthrow of the government itself It is « UeMBf 
that they are not so concentrated. I ask you, then, sir, for the sake of the aafo^ and 
perpetuity of this Union, to keep our public domain, not for foreigners, bnt aa ft aafetf* 
valve, as a means of esci^ to let off" the wild, unrestrained spirits we have among m\ 
to keep it as a place where, among Indians and buffaloes, and in the deep rrrfBMs of the 
mountains, and in reckless and perilous adventures, such men* intolerant of aocii^f 
averse to toil, and opposed to labor, may go out and waste away their spirit which tf 
cramped up in a capital that controlled a nation, would subvert the inatitatunu of the 
country. That, sir, with me is a grave consideration. 

There are some other matters to which I do not now wish to allude, but to wfakh I 
may probably refer before the bill shall be finally disposed of, if I get an opportunity, b 
regard to the policy of it, I am almost constrained to say that, raAer than «ee looitrd 
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on the weitem borders of the Miseoori, a people aliens and strangers to us in blood, aliens 
and strangers to us in language, as confusedln language as were those who were endeavor- 
iag to build the tower of Babel ; people who do not love us, people of a bad stock, (for the 
vagabond, the pauper, and the refugee from Europe, or from our old States, are those who 
•re to receiTO this gratuity) rather than to see such a confusion of tongues, such a ring- 
ilKeakod and speckled set pot up in our £ur-o£f territory, as a sort of imperium in imperio' 
to ktold 4ie balanee of power and control this Union, I would wish it destroyed like Sodom 
•nd Gomorrah, and lost to the Union forever ; for we had better have no public land 
than Kam such naighborai 

At a Babseqaent stage of the discnssion, John M. Clayton proposed to 
tllike oat the sixth section, which was in these words : — 

<* Saei 9. And be it fiuiher enacted, That if any individual now a resident of any one 
af the dtatas or Territories, and not a citizen of the United States, but at the time of 
ifili application for the benefit of this act shall have filed a declaration of in- 
i as -laquired by the naturalization laws of the United States, and shall become a 
i of the same before the issuance of the patent, as made and provided for in this 
ecty shall be placed upon an equal footing with the native bom citizen of the United 



and insert tile following : 

tiec 6. And be it further enacted, That any mechanic or other citizen of the United 
Stetes, of full age, engaged in and accustomed to any business, trade, or calling, other 
than the cultivation of land, shall, in consideration of his inability to comply with the 
conditions of this act, by reason of his want of knowledge, skill, or experience in such 
cultivation of land, be entitled to receive in lieu of one hundred and sixty acres of land, 
as herein provided, the sum of $160, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. Clayton said : 

The section pri^posed to be stricken out grante to eveiy alien, or foreigner not natu- 
raHied, the moment he lands upon our shores, the right to locate one hundred and sixty 
acres of the publie domain, to which he is to become fully entitled by a patent to ha 
issued after the expiration of five years, if during that period he shall cultivate the land 
and reside upon it according to the terms of the bilL The object is to test the question 
whether aliens are to be placed on the same footing with citizens of the United States 
in the donation of the public lands. True it is, the section proposes to give only to for- 
eigners who are here and not naturalized at the time of the passage of the act ; but eveiy 
man can see that if the principle is now adopted, by agreeing to the section which 1 
propoaa to strike out, that all aliens in the country at the time of the passage of the act 
are entitled to one hundred and sixty acres of the public domain, as a matter of coarse 
it will foUow that, at the next session, or at some subsequent session, another act wiU be 
passed for the mere purpose of putting them upon an equality of common justice, ad- 
mitting aU aliens, not only those now in the country, but all who may come hereafter, 
to as full a share of the inheritance of the American people as American citizens them- 
selves. 

Mr. Clay, of Alabama^ said : 

Mr. Presideat, I do not propose to make a speech upon this question ; but in addition 
to what has been said by the honorable Senator from Delaware, I wish to call the atten* 
18 
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tlon of the Senate to the &et that he doee not pretent the caee m aa atrong a maimer 
as it may be presented. Now, air, I wish to ask the friends of (he bill what they meaa 
by the term << now'' residents of the United States. To what period of time doea ^ 
word " now" refer 1 

Bnt, ah', this is not all. I say that it is giving to aliena who may hereafter oome inte 
the country, bounties which have not only not been conierrod apon American citiaena, bat 
bounties in which they cannot participate. The amendment which has been ofiered liy 
the honorable Senator from Delaware suggests a large class of dtiienB who camMt 
participate in this bounty. Again, all those who have hitherto aettled upcm flie 
public lands, and paid the price demanded, cannot be expected to participate in 
this bounty. Hence I am decidedly opjKised to the sixth section, aa it standa in Ae 
.11. I shall vote to strike it out, first, because I say it does not exclude any foreigner; 
it does, not exclude those who are to come hereafter ; for suppose the word ** now" 
should be construed and understood by the Senate to mean at the time of the 
passage of the bill ; suppose that to be the time designated, I ask, where in the bill is it 
required of any foreigner that he shall swear that he waa a resident of the United StaiBi 
at the time of the passage of the bill ? There is no such requirement any viiiere ; and 
hence it appears to me to be a miserable equivoque that is intended to mislead or d» 
oeive somebody. He is not required to swear that he was then a resident of tke 
country. I do not care when they come, it is a perpetual right granted to all who may 
arrive hereafter to participate in the bounties of the government in settling upon the 
public lands ; because they are not requbed to state that they were reaidento of tbs 
country at the time of the passage of the bill, and the word « now" is an indefinite aad 
unmeaning one, which is subject to different interpretetions bv different persons. 

Mr. Clayton again: 

What I stated in regard to the section is perfectly and literaDy true. It ofi^ to 
every alien, every foreigner not naturalized, as soon as he arrives in the United States, 
the right to one hundred and sixty acres of the public lands as soon aa they are 8Q^ 
veyed ; and it does it in this way : He has nothing to do but to make his dedaratise 
of intention. Of course that causes no trouble. Then he enters upon the land, and 
has as much right to enter as an American citizen who has lived hete for forty yean* 
Then he is to cultivate the land according to the provisions of the bill, juat as dtiaees 
must do, for five years. That is just the time within which he can become naturafised. 
In five years any foreigner can become naturalized, and then he is entitled to a patent 
precisely as any other man who is bom here ; so that, in effect and subetance, this see> 
tion gives to every alien the same right to the ftill extent of a native horti citizen of the 
United Stetes. 

Sir, there is another thing rather remarkable in this bill. Time is no time provided 
within which the foreigner, not naturalized, shall become a citizen of the United 
If he lives on the land five years after having declared his intention to become a < 
at any time after that, whenever he shall choose to become a dtizen, if that is twenty 
years aitorwards, he is entitled to a patent ; and yet during all this time he is to re- 
main on the land and enjoy it as ftiUy as any American citizen can do. There is not a 
word in the bill to drive him from the land because he does not at the end of the five 
years become a dtizen, so that I respectfully submit to the honorable Senator from Wis* 
consin, I think I was right in every thing that I said in reference to the section. I do 
not propow to discuss it It is perfectly true that I have not dHguised my views ia 
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rdbrenoe to the great principfe contained in it. They have been explained heretofore* 
I am decidedly for a diftinction between the Anierican citfacen and the alien. I am not 
one of thoie who ay out againat aliena, or one of thoae who have oppoaed the immigra- 
tioB of foreignara to this country. Let them come here ; we have land enough for them. 
Let ihrnok become Americanised here ; let them learn the UMtitutiona of the countiy. 
The natoralintion laws direct that theyahall reside here long enough to understand 
these instttUions. Is it asking too much to say that they shall reside here five years 
before tiiey become entitled to a donation of one hundred and sixty acres of land ! 

1 am entinly opposed to ofiering a premium to immigralion from Europe, and, in 
oflaring that ppemium, placing the foreigner precisely upon the same foundation as an 
Am«riean mtitmk» That has never been the policy of this government, and I trust it 
Mfvor win bet No nation that ever cheapened the right of cittaenship prospered by it. 
I would teaeh every American dtiaen, if I had my way, to be proud of the name of an 
Americaii citiien, and to honor it, and I would have it respected throughout the whoie 
worid. It should be a matter of boast, in a foreign country, that he was an American 
flitiMii* While making no distinction between the naturalised ctdaen and native bom, 
yet I would have them all proud of the name of an American citizen. But, sir, if you 
pass this measure, it will necessarily require the adoption of another measure hereafter, 
to'let aU aliens who may come here in future, participate to the same extent in the 
CBJayment of the public property of the United States with native bom dtisens. The 
eflect of it is to cheapen and degrade the character of the American citizen. Yes, sir, 
it tends to cheapen and degrade it, becanae it places the American citizen upon the 
•tm* foundation precisely with every man in Europe ; no matter whether that man be 
an outcast of a prison, no matter what crime he may have committed, he comes here 
and acquires that right. 

Augustas C. Dodge, of Iowa, said : 

I was about to ask him, (Mr. Clayton,) but I will not — I will inquire of the most 
dalenninsd- opponent of this foreign bom population, if he will propose to repeal our 
Mitoralisation lawa 1 For if it be an evil those laws produce it, and should be repealed. 
If those lawa are to remain as they now are, and immigration shall continue to pour into 
tk0 country, I humbly submit that it is much the wiser course to adopt auch measures 
M wiU cause these people to feel the deepest possible interest in our country and its in- 
stitutions. At present the fight is upon allowing them to become owners of soil, that 
•oil which many of them have fattened with their blood, as I know was the case in 
Wiaeonsin and Iowa. Here you fight them upon the simple privilege of allowing them, 
M. your native born citixens, when they take their lives in their hands, and go to 
Nebraska and Kansas, the right to become the owners of a quarter section, after hav- 
ing complied with the conditions of the law, and settled and cultivated the land for five 
consecutive years. Is there any party, faction, or segment of a party, except that mis- 
guidad and proecriptive hction called *< Native Americans" or ** Know Nothings," who 
have the hardihood or the courage to propose to repeal the naturalization laws of the 
United States 1 I sincerely hope and trust not 

A. G. Browu, of Mississippi, said : 

I am, perhaps, as much opposed as any gentleman in the Senate to conferring poli« 
tieal rights on foreigners, as long as they are such ; but when they have been natural, 
iaed, when they have been, by our laws, placed upon the same footing with American 
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born citizens^ then, and then only, am I ready to admit them all to all the rights of dti- 
zenshlp. Bat, air, during this aeasion df the Senate we have made a rery maiked 
exception to that general rule. We have, by almoat the nnanimont vote of the BMiati, 
authorized, in the two important territories which we have just organized — Kansas and 
Nebraska — foreign bom people, who are not yet citizens, to vote, and we have admitted 
. them to all political rights of our own citizens. And now, sir, shall we hemtatfr when we 
are asked simply tt> allow these same people to settle upon a piece of public land 1 

If I could have had my way, I never would have admitted these people to political 
rights until they had been here long enough to learn something of our laws, long enough 
to learn and study our Constitution ; but the policy of the country, as marked out by 
the two branches of the Legislature, and sanctioned by the President, has been difierent 
It has been to admit them to all the rights of citizenship, so &r as voting and holding- 
office in these territories are concerned. Now, sir, I am not going to stop short and 
say to a man, « though you may have the same right to vote as a native bom citizen; 
though you have the same right to hold office as a native bom citizen, you shall nothairv 
the same right to occupy the land ; though you may govem you may not occupy the soQ.** 

You committed a grievous luilt when you authorized foreigners to vote and govam 
the country. You cannot atone for it by refusing them the right to work the land 
which they govem. 

William C. Dawson, of Georgia, said : 

It is not a controversy between foreigners, and American or native citizens. It li 
unjust to the diaracter of the country and to the respective parties of this confederacy, 
to charge against one or the other. It is, sir, a question of justice between the foragil 
population and the natives of the country. Like the Senator firom Delaware, I main- 
tain that, if there be any property to be distributed, or an advantage in the administra- 
tion of bounties, the native American, the citizen of the country should be entitled to it. 
I maintain that the man who has up to this period lived upon your soil, defended yov 
frontier against the savage population, oif which my able and distinguished friend inm 
Iowa has spoken, defended it from the incursions and attacks of the very nations froii 
which these foreigners may come, should be entitled to it The man who does not pos- 
sess that feeling is lacking something of that patriotism which attaches to me in my 
native country. 

The Constitution of the United States contemplates a difference between the native 
and the foreigner, and requires a uniform system of naturalization. There is a eoa* 
stitutional difference between personal and political rights in some degree. By our na- 
turalization laws we declare to the world that all foreigners, whatever may be their age^ 
who arrive within the limits of this country, are not of full ag»— speaking afier the 
manner of men — are not twenty-one years of age until they remain here five years, and 
qualify themselves to become American citizens. Those persons, then, who are not 
qualified for want of proper time or examination into our institutions, are to be entitled, 
according to this bill, as it stands, to one hundred and sixty acres of land, when the 
sons of native American people over the ag^ of sixteen, understanding our language, iKing 
here, having in all probability rendered some service to the oountiy, cannot, in anticipsf 
tion of their minority, claim to settle upon one hundred and sixty acres of land, because 
they are not of full age. A foreigner who cannot utter an English sentence, whooe 
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parents, and who himself ^ever rendered a particle of servke to this eountry, can go, 
cinder this bill, and settle himself upon one hundred and sixty acres of land, while an 
American young man of intelligence, e^n if he be in his nineteenth year, is not enti- 
tkdtoit. 

Now we have here a legislation special in its character, for the benefit of foreigners — 
special legislation for them— contemplating the giving of land to them, because we were 
to propose to pay their value to our own citizens by special legislation ! Here is an 
antagonistic proposition. Will you give the land, or an equivalent value, to the me- 
chanics in the country, who cannot leave their present homes ; or will your prefer the 
foreigner who has not yet been naturalized, to the mechanic 1 That is the question. 

Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, said : 

There is a sound and sufficient ground of distinction between citizens in fiict or inten- 
tion, and aliens who do not design to become citizens, but no reason at all for any such 
distinction between immigrants who do intend to become citizens. The section as ■ 
it stands, draws a line between immigrants already arrived and immigrants to arrive 
hereafter. Those who arrive to-day are to have the benefit of the act ; those who arrive 
to-morrow, if the bill -in the mean time should become a law, will be excluded from its 
benefits. Can any body assign a reason for such a discrimination between (if I may be 
allowed to coin a phrase) the ante-venients and the post-venients 1 

Sir, the principle for which I contend now, of non-discrimination between . different 
classes, was sanctioned in the recent Kansas and Nebraska act. I congratulated the 
country at the time upon the recognition of the right of such immigrants, without distinc- 
tion, to the elective franchise. I was glad to witness the breaking down of old prejudices 
against immigrants coming into this country, which led to a nearly unanimous vote in 
this chamber in fovor of retaining the clause which allowed them to vote in the torrU 
;toriea. That vote recognized no such narrow and illiberal discrimination as this bill now 
makes. It went upon a sound reason. It allowed all to vote after declaration of inten- 
tion, and taking the oath prescribed by the act It excluded none, whether arrived before , 
or after the passage of the act. It made no distinction between those who might, and 
those who might not, exercise the right of suffrage, except the distinction between those 
who should manifest a disposition to become citizens, and a readiness to qualify them- 
selves for the exercise of the franchise, under the provisions of the act, and those who 
might not be ready to become citizens, or so to qualify themselves. 

A. P. Batler, of South Carolina, said : 

Now, no man from a foreign country can become a citizen of the United Stetes be- 
fore he takes the oath of allegiance, and tekes the oath to support the Constitution of 
the United Stetes ; and according to the usage which prevailed in South Carolina — 
ftut, perhaps, it is a usage not universal, or not observed any where else — no one could 
become » citizen until he not only swore to support the Constitution of the United 
States, and absolved himself from all allegiance to any foreign potentate or power, bot 
until he brought into court a certificate of three citizens that he was a worthy man. 

But, sir, under this section, who may not come in ? A man may come reeking from 
the jails and poor-houses of Europe. I will go further, and say that the deserters upon 
your field- of battie may come in— men who fought against those who won your terri- 
loriM can, come and take land without hsving sworn the oath of allegiance. Yes, sir, 
the vaty deserten upon the plains of Churubusco, who shot down your regiments, might 
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come and toke po«eMion of your lands, to the ezchMKNi of tiiooe who were man 

worthy. 

• ••••••• • 

I have no disposition, Mr. President, to disgfuise my opinion on this subject, though I 
know this foreign influence is strong, is increasing and will be stronger. When for- 
eigners come from abroad, become naturaliied, and give the gnaraoteea required by the 
naturalization laws, I will make no distinction between them and other cttiaens. 

I am perfectly willing to recognize the political power of naturaliied citizens ; but I 
will never consent to invite immigrants to come here Vho have not given any of ths 
guarantees required by the Constitution and laws of the country. I am not one of 
those who fear to defy such a power, though I know it is an increasing one, and I ap- 
prehend it is one that is courted. 

I was opposed, therefore, to the introduction of the dause referred to by my hoaos* 
able friend from Mississippi into the Nebraska bill, which fevored somewhat the doc- 
trines of my honorable friend from Michigan, (Mr. Cass.) While we were delegathig 
the power of moulding the institutions of these territories, I was willing to trust it to 
those who could think through the medium of the American mind. I went with him 
very fer, when I was perfectly willing to delegate all the power to those who were ca- 
pable of making laws ; but when the proposition was introduced that we should dele- 
gate the power to any body who might settle upon the lands, I thought it was going 
too fer. 

Mr. Glaj, of Alabama, said : 

A great deal has been said here in condemnation of what are caDed Native AmAfr 
cans, or Know Nothings. I am neither one nor the other, in the political sense ttf those 
terms ; but let me ask the Senator from Iowa, who is the zealous friend and champioii 
of the foreign population, whether there is any measure which could be eonceived d, 
or projected, or passed by Congress, which is better calculated to excite, to ibster, and 
encourage a Native American feeling, than this veiy bill 1 I tell him that, if this biB 
passes, he will see realized what I had hoped never to witness in this oonntry — he wll 
see a Native American, or Know Nothing party growing up in the Southern States sf 
this Union. And, sir^ — and I say it with no less pride than i^easnre^— as much titp 
duced, libelled, and slandered, as those States have been by the fenaties at the North, 
they have been freer from all species of radicalism than any other section of this confe- 
deracy ; and, but for the pure, conservative principles, and true Ameriean feeling of the 
South, in my opinion, the radical, meddlesome spirit of the North would, ere this* have 
involved this government in a foreign war. You saw no man-worship of Koanith exhi* 
hitcd at the South, during his pilgrimage among us. And you have seen no indicatioM 
of jealousy, envy, or hatred of foreigners among Southrons. We neither feel nor 
exhibit towards them such evil passions. You have no disposition there to embark in 
the policy of intervention with the affairs of foreign countries, or to exdude fi>reigiien 
from participating as citizens in the privileges of this country. But pass this bill, and 
impress upon the public mind throughout the South, the idea that, not content with i 
justice of foreigners, you will be generous to them, and unjust to your own 
and the spirit of Native Americanism will soon develop itself where, hitherto, it has been 
unfelt and almost unheard oi^ Let the friends of foreign immigrants on this floor bewaie 
lest they injure rather than benefit that class of our population. 
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Mr. Stuart, of MichigaD, said : — 

I shall not vote to strike out this section. I do noi think it is worth whOe to confine 
entries under this act to native bom citizens. I think that a man who is here to-day, 
" a resident,'^ fat the language of the bill, « of one of the States or Territories," may pro- 
perly enter upon this land and cultivate it 

I discover no magical efiect in this question of citizenship. I do not believe that a 
man is any better to-morrow, after having perfected his naturalization and become a 
dtiaen, than he is to-day, when it is unperfected. He is the same man. He stands 
before the country and his God in the same attitude. He has the same morality, the 
Mune propensities, the same inclinations, and the same judgment 

William H. Seward said : 
. I*address myself for a moment to the proposition which is immediately under consi- 
deration: the amendment proposed by (he honorable and distinguished senator from 
Delaware, [Mr. Clayton.] That amendment proposes substantially to strike out that 
provision of the bill which provides that foreigners not naturalized, but candidates for 
naturalization, shall participate in this distribution of the pubKe lands ; and in lieu of 
that provision, substitute one giving a sum of money equivalent to the value of the 
Itnds to native bom medianics throughout the United States, who may not be able to 
avail themselves, by reason of their habits and circumstances of life, of the benefits which 
the bill gives generally in the shape of lands. Sir, I think the honorable senator will 
excuse me for saying that the last proposition seems to be merely designed to serve as a 
cover for the first, as a pretext by which we may compensate ourselves for something 
that we do, in striking out the proposition in fevor of foreigners. 

I look at diis in two lights— one as a measure belonging to a general principle, senti* 
incnt, or policy ; that is, the principle of discouraging immigpration into this country. 
That will be its efifoct In that respect it is a part, a single measure, of a whole system, 
which is commonly called Native Americanism ; that is to say, of establishing a prefer- 
«nce for native American citizens over foreigners. I do not know that my honorable 
•nd distmguished friend meant by this single proposition, to extend his support to the 
general principle ; but there are others here who have advocated it upon that ground. 
Kow, tiien, it ie well enough, if we are going into this principle at all, to see where it 
* leads. I have in my hand the poKcy of exclusion of foreigners, or aliens, as it is elabo- 
imted and drawn out into distii^ct propositions by a joumal which represents that class 
•f sode^ who support that prindple. I find that there are sixteen articles in this 
ereed. Here they ar^ : 

1. Repeal oi all naturalization lawa. 

f . None but Americans for ofiSce* 

8. A pure American common school system. 

4. War to the hit on Romanism. 

5. Opposilioii, first and last, to the formation of military companies composed of 
foreigners. 

6. The advocacy of a sound, healthy, and safe nationality. 

7. Hostility to all papal influences, in whatever form, and whatever name. 

8. American institutions and American sentiment 
9l More stringent and efifbctive immigration laws. 
10. The amplest protection to Protestant interests. 
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1 1. The doctrines of the revered Washington and his oonipatrloCe. 

12. The sending back of all foreign paupers landed on our dunrea. 

13. The formation of societies to protect all American interests. 

14. Eternal enmity to all who attempt to carry out the prindples of a foreign cfavidl 
or state* 

16. Our country, our whole country, and nothing but our country. 

16. And fii^dly, American laws and American legidation; and deadi to aU finlgB 
influences, whether in high places or low ! 

8ur, this creed contains just half a dozen true, sound American principles. 

Mr. Chase. Will the senator allow me to ask him where he finds this creed! 

Mr. Seward. In the American Crusader. 

Mr. Chase. Where is it printed 1 

Mr. Seward. I believe in Boston. I find in it a comprehensrre view of the piindpiei^ 
some of them right and some of them wrong. , 

I am stating what purports to be the creed which comprehends all the articles of Ail 
principle of opposing foreign immigration. I need not discriminate here in fitvor of 
those principles which are national, those which are just, and those which are Ameiieiii. 
I need not point them out and show which they are. It is sufficient for me to say thai^ 
in my judgment, every thing is un-American which makes a distinction of whatevw 
kind, in this country, between the native bom American and him vrboao lot is diracM 
to be cast here by an overruling Providence, and who renounces his allegiance to • 
foreign land and swears fealty to the country which adopts him. 

Thomas G. Pratt, of Maryland, said : — 

I cannot accord either, Mr. President, with the doctrine of my friend firom Midugi|il 
[Mr. Cass], when he says he can see no difiference between foreigners and Amerieaoi^ 
and that being an American citizen does not make a man purer, does not change hii 
heart, his mind, or his morality. He can see no difference between American citiMH 
and foreign citizens. Now, air, we are living, I admit, in a new era. We are living h 
days of progress ; but I regret that the day has ever come when, in the Senate of thi 
United States, and by a senator as respectable as my honorable fnend who has madt 
the asseveration, it should be declared, seemingly with the approbation of many of £bom . 
who heard him, that he could see no distinction between an American citizen and.* 
foreigner, upon a question of disposing of property exclusively belonging to AmeriflM' 
citizens. Sir, this is an electioneering topic The speeches here are made not for oir 
consideration, not to have weight with us, but for home consumption. I can rea£^ ppi 
that in those States where foreigners are allowed to vote and exercise the privikga jof 
American citizens, their representatives here may feel bound to protect them; and thtlf 
own political existence may require that protection; but I never can assent to the do0-' 
trine that there is no distinction between an American citizen and a foreigner, in gifia^' 
one or the other a right to own the soil of this Union. I am not talking about luiU 
xzed m native citizens; but I am talking about citizens of the United States, i 
by the Constitution of the country as citizens. 

• • • • ♦ • • • ev 

I am thoroughly convinced, whatever may be considered the policy of tfio g Dveina wnt 
in reference to the disposition of the public lands, it is undoubtedly impolitic (and I aty 
further, for my firiends firom those States where foreigners are now allowed to 1OC0 " 
before they are naturalized, the time is coming fiwt when the imjreaMon will perrade 
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everj faction of this Union that it is impolitic, and that it will become unpopular) to 
■ give the light, the sacred right, of making the laws of this country to those who do not 
owe allegiance to it 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, said : — 

My firtt impression was in favor of striking out the sixth section, as proposed by the 
senator ftom Delaware, (Mr. Clayton.) I do not exactly reconcile it to my feeling, or 
to my Americanism, if you please to allow that expression, that a foreigner shall come 
here a week before the passage of this law, if it shall pass, and occupy the same position 
In regard to the public property as an American citizen. I have that difficulty on my 
mind ; and upon that impression I was inclined to act at first, and to vote with the 
senator from Delaware, in fitvor of striking out; my mind has, however, after thorough 
investigation, undergone some change on that subject, and I will ask the indulgence of 
the Senate while I give my reasons for that change. 

I find on examination, that this has been the policy of the government from the first 
intn>duction of the system of granting homesteads; in 1850, the bill granting home* 
steads in Oregon was in the very identical words of this bill. Other laws for the same 
. porpoae have been passed since, containing the same provisions. 

Mr. Oeyer, of Missonri, said : 

I object to this section, for another reason : Any alien, white or Mack, be his character 
good or bad, msy make a declaration of intention to become a citizen. The naturalize- 
tionlaws contemplate the grant of citizenship only to men of good moral character, 
attached to the institutions of this country. And, therefore, the alien must prove by two 
witnesses that he is a man of good moral character, attached to the institutions of this 
country, before he can obtain a certificate of naturalization. 

We require that an American citizen, in order to obtain the benefits of the act, shall 
be the head of a fiunily, or twenty-one years of age : and if he is a naturalized citizen, 
he must have been in the country long enough to give evidence of his attachment to the 
institutions of our country ; he must prove such attachment in a court of justice ; he 
must on oath renounce his allegiance to all foreign powers, and swear to support the 
Constitution of die United States. It is proposed, however, by the sixth section, to give 
land to those who have not shown any evidence of a good moral character ; who present 
tko proof of attachment to the Constitution or institutions of the country ; who renounce 

' 90 aUagiance to aay foreign government; and who may postpone until the end of time 
p^tniin|p allegiance to the Constitution of the United States. 

*' ' 0ir,.I have said I was in fiivor of this bill ; and if the sixth section shall be stricken 
dm I win iQte for it with much pleasure ; but while I will make no disctimination what- 
'#«|r. iMftween the citizens of the United States, natural or naturalized, native or foreign 
hmUf I Irill discriminate between the citizen, naturalized as well as native, against the 

. './Km* I ^vrill not put the alien upon the same footing with the citizen, native or foreign 

' Itenu That is the principle on which I act 

■ Pending the consideration of Mr. Clayton's amendment, Mr. Dizon, 
of Kentucky^ moved the following amendment : ** Provided, That the 
"Wnefits of this act shall not extend to the children, heirs, or dcTisees of 
filiens bom oat of the United States who are twenty-one years of age, 
sntil they shall file their declaration of intention to become citizens of the 
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United States." The qnestioa beiog taken by yeas and aajra, reanltei— 
yeas, 21 ; nays, 20 ; as follows : 

Yeas — Messrs. Badger, Bayard, Benjamin, Brown, Butler, Clay, Clayton, DawMA, 
Dixon, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Oeyer, Hunter, Johnaon, MalkMry, Mason, Peareey Piatt, 
Sebastian, Thompson of Kentucky, and Toucey — 21. 

Nays — Messrs. Adams, Allen, Chase, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, Firii, 
Foot, Gillette, James, Jones of Iowa, Jones of Tennessee, Norris, Pettit, Seward, 
Shields, Stuart, Wade, Weller, and Williams— 2a 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, moved to amend further, as follows : 
And provided further , That foreign bom jtersons who &il to become citizens witba 
six years fiom the time of entry on the land, shall lose all rights under this act 

This amendment was also adopted by the following TOte : 
Yeas — Messrs. Adams, Allen, Atchison, Badger, Bayard, Benjamin, Brodhead, 
Brown, Butler, Cass, Clay, Clayton, Dawson, Dixon, Evans, Fish, Fitzpatrick, Fool, 
Geyer, Hamlin, Johnson, Jones of Tennessee, Mallory, Mason, Norris, Pearoe, FMtit, 
Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, Shields, Slidell, Stuart, Thompson of Kentucky, Toucey, Wdki, 
and Williams— 37. 

Nays — Messrs. Chase, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, Fossspdcn, GiUs|tib 
Jones of Iowa, Seward, Sumner, and Wade — 9. 

Mr. Benjamin, of Louisiana^ offered still fhrther to amend as followi: . 

And if any person of the age of sixteen years and upwards, bom in the Umtsi 
States, shall, before arriving at the age of twenty-one years, make applicatioin fiv ffcs 
oenefit of this act, he shall be entitled thereto : Provided, however. That no patent Aal. 
issue in favor of such applicant before he shall have attained the age of twen^moi 
years. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, spoke against the amendment ; in reply to 
which Mr. Benjamin remarked as follows : 

What is the proposition against which it has pleased the senator to inveigh t Ht 
stands up and supports, before the Senate, the proposition of t^ bill, that any individnlf 
who has not the remotest interest in the country, who was not bom here, who may hwm 
arrived here but yesterday, should be entitled to go on to the public lands, which beliar 
to the people of the United States, to settle there, to cultivate those lands, and by his 
settlement and cultivation to entitle himself to a fee-simple in the aoSL He does not 
propose to wait until the immigrant shall have obtained the right of a dtimi. He doss 
not propose to subject him to any apprenticeship before he is entitled to enter npoii' fhi 
soil ; but from the moment of his arrival he is to be jdaced upon the same footiBg ss sa 
American citizen bom in the United States. Now, by the first section of the bffl^ t 
citizen born in the United States is not to be entitled to any of those privileges whkh 
the senator firom Tennessee is willing to afford to foreigners, until he reaches the age fll 
twenty-one years. The policy of your bill is to settle and cultivate the publie 1 
My proposition is to carry out the policy, and to give die same advantages to dti 
bom upon the soil, as you give to foreigners who have come here but yesterday. WiB 
the senator deny, for a moment, that if this policy can be carried out by granting thsM 
privileges to citizens bom on the soil, it ought not to be so carried out in leSanam M 
foreigners 1 • • • Without restriction of color, ay, character, or interest in the soiL or 
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in the iDstitutioni of th« country, the foreigner, at the first instant he lands upon the 
at)il,.is to hare the right to create for himself a title to 160 acres of your land, and the 
children of the man who has fought and bled, and, perhaps, died, in the service of the 
conntiy, are to be deprived of the same right. 

Mr. Benjamin called for the yeas and nays on his amendment, which 
were ordered ; and being taken, resulted — ^yeas 26, nays 20, as follows : — 

Yeas — Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Badger, Bayard, Benjamin, Brodhead, Brown, 
BuUer, Clay, Clayton, Dawson, Dixon, Douglas, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Geyer, Hamlin, 
Hunter, Mallory, Mason, Norris, Pearce, Pratt, Rockwell, Thompson of Kentucky, and 
Watlams— 26. 

Nays — Messrs. Allen, Cass, Chase, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, Fess^nden, 
Foot, Gillette, Jones of Iowa, Jones of Tennessee, PeUxt, Rusk, Seward, Shields, Slidell, 
Stnart, Somner, Wade, Walker, and Weller— SO. 

The section, as modified and amended, proposed to be stricken out, was 
as follows: — 

That any free white person now a resident of any one of the States or Territories, 
and not a citizen of the United States, but at the time of making such application for 
the benefit of this act, shall have filed a declaration of intention as required by the 
naturaliiation laws of the United States, and shall become a dttzen of the same before 
the issuance of the patent, as made and provided for in this act, shall be placed upon an 
equal Iboting with the native bom dtizen of the United States: Provided, That the 
benefits of this act shall not extend to the children, heirs, or devisees of aliens, bom out 
of the United States, who are twenty-one years of age, until they shall file their dedara* 
tion to become dtiaens of the United States : Provided further. That foreign bom per- 
Bone who fidl to become citizens within six years from the date of their declaration of 
intention to beeome so, shall lose alt rights under this act And if any person of the age 
of sixteen years and upwards, bora in the United States, shall, before arriving at the age 
of twenty-one years, make application for the benefit uf this act, he shall be entitled 
thereto: Provided, however, That no patent shall issue in fitvor of such applicant before 
he shall have attained the age of twenty-one. 

The question being taken bjyeas and nays, resulted — ^yeas 19, nays 29 : 
Yeas — ^fessrs. Adams, Badger, Bayard, Benjamin, Brodhead, Butler, Clay, Clayton, 
DHwson, Evans^ Phzpatrick, (Jeyer, Hamlin, Hunter, Mason, Norris, Pearce, Thompson 
of Kentucky, and WilUams — 19. 

Nays — Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Bright, Brown, Cass, Chase, Dixon, Dodge of Wis- 
consin, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Fessenden, Fish, Gillette, Gwin, James, Johnson, Jones 
of Iowa, Jones of Tennessee, Pettit, Rockwell, Shields, Slidell, Stuart, Sumner, Toombs, 
'f oucey. Wade, Walker, and Weilei^-29. 

So the poUcy sought to be established by Mr. Clayton was not agreed 
to. Before the yote was taken, Mr. Fish stated that Messrs. Seward and 
Coo^y^r had paired off, the former being against Mr. Clayton's amend- 
ment, and in favor of the bill, and Mr. Cooper being in faror of the 
amendment and against the bill. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

CAUSES or oppoGinoK to fobeionebs. 

The immense immigration of late years, and the palpable groirfng 
inflaence of the foreign bom has become a sonrce of anxietj, and it is 
not now regarded with great favor by any considerable portion of the 
native citizens. Many canses have conspired to produce this change of 
sentiment and feeling in the American people, and to induce a very gen* 
eral conviction, that the present unlimited and unguarded admission of 
foreigners into this country, is a serious public evil. And why do they 
so regard it, and are they anxious for some reformatory legislation on the 
subject ? The inquiry is well answered in the pamphlet, written by a 
foreigner, already quoted from. It is, in truth, as he says : — 

*< Because any body and every body may come without let or hindrance. The rofiM 
and vagabonds from London, Paris, Amsterdam, Vienna, Naples, Hambuig, Beria* 
Some, Genoa, Leghorn, Geneva, Ac, may come and do come. The. outpooringB of 
alms and work-houses, and prisons and penitentiaries, may come and do oome. Mon* 
archies, oligarchies and aristocracies may and do reduce millions of the people to poverty 
and beggary, and compel the most valueless to seek for a shelter and a home in the Unitad 
States of America, and they do so. A nd what are the consequences 1 The consequences 
are that about 400,000 souls from Europe, chiefly Germans, Irish, and Dutch, ara 
annually arriving in this country and making it their permanent abode. That a vsM 
number of these immigrants come without money, occupation, friends, or businaw; 
many, very many, have not the means of buying land, getting to it, stocking it, and 
waiting for first crops, and many others would not settle upon land if they could. That, 
go where you will in the United States, you find neariy all the dens of iniquity, tavemi, 
grog shops, beer houses, gambling places, and houses of ill fame and worse deeds, aie 
kept by foreigners; and that numerous objects of poverty and destitution are to be seen 
crawling along the streets in every direction. That not a few become criminals, filtinf 
our prisons and putting the country to great expense. This is a fearful catalogue d 
consequences, but they are by no means all. This unlimited and unrestricted admisBOD 
of foreign immigrants, is a serious injury to the native laboring population, socially, 
morally, religiously, and politically ; socially, by overstocking the labor market and dun 
keeping wages down ; morally and religiously, by unavoidable contact and interconise; 
and politically, by consequence of want and employment and low wages, making them 
needy and dependent, whereby they become the easy prey or willing tools of deognnf 
and unprincipled politicians. And in this way the native population is deteriorated and 
made poor, needy, and subservient: and these realities produce want of aelf-respsd^ 
hopelessness, laxity in morals, recklessness, delinquencies, and crimes. 

^ But there is another consequence which is deserving of notice, and it is this. Oor 
manufacturers, iron makers, machinists, miners, agriculturists, railway, canal, and odier 
contractors, private families, hotel keepers, and manv others, have got into the way of 
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expettingf and weking for dieap labor, through the Tarious aopplies of operatives, work- 
men, laborers, house help, and various kinds of workers, kept up by the indiscriminate 
and unrestrained admission of immigrants. Indeed, it is no secret that immigrants, or 
rather foreign workers, have become an article of importation, professedly for the pur* 
pose of providing for the deficiency of supply in the labor market, but in reality with, 
the intention of obtaining efficient workers at lower wages." 

Yet, with all these evils flowing from the unguarded admission of for- 
eigners, evils of every class and character, afifecting all the relations of 
lif6, there is no disposition among the native born Americans to discourage 
the immigration of moral and industrious Europeans. On the contrary, 
they rejoice in being able to furnish them an asylum from oppression, and 
a home in which they may enjoy all the blessings of liberty ; but they 
neither feel nor feign any attachment or regard for the criminals and ad- 
Tenturers who have left their own country for their country's good. They 
gladly welcome to their country every honest and industrious man in Eu- 
rope, with this exception, that they do not come to rule America, but to 
be content to let those rule who are to the manor bom. " We do not pro- 
pose," is the language of a recent address of the American State Council 
of, Georgia, "to shut our doors on the world, but that we continue to be 
the asylum of the oppressed of all nations. Let the victims of civil and 
ecclesiastical tyranny come. What we mean to say is, that with our con- 
sent they shall not rale the land." 

All that is desired of foreigners is to lay aside their national peculiar- 
ities and prejudices, to deport themselves with becoming modesty and 
propriety, i^nd, instead of at once mingling in political broils, aiid at- 
tempting to regulate and control public affairs, mind their own private 
business. No American finds fault with them for remembering the coun- 
try of their birth. All they would have the foreigner do is to study to 
become a good and useful citizen, making himself acquainted with the 
principles of the government, imbibing the spirit and genius of its in- 
stitutions, assimilating himself to its manners and customs, and, in a 
word, to fear God and honor the country of his adoption. Alas ! there 
•are, however, too many of the immigrants from the Old World who do 
not. thus conduct themselves after their arrival in this country, and hence 
the prevailing sentiment now extant among the native citizens, in favor 
of restricting, by law, the power and privileges of aliens to within pru- 
dent limits. No such general feeling wOuld probably now exist, had the 
foreigners been content with a rational exercise of the privileges which 
are so freely by law conferred upon them ; but, instead of enjoying these 
in that becoming and unassuming manner which would do them most 
credit, and exerting themselves to the utmost to lay aside their na- 
tionality, and assimilate in character, habits, manners and associations 
mth the native born^they have formed'clans, and organized into bands, 
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whose miscondnet is bat the too freqnent caase of disorder and tnmiilt 
in oar large towns and cities. Nor is this all. Instead of refraining from 
participating in political and religions controversy, they have been the 
most active in introducing it on both subjects. They have not been sa- 
tisfied with the rights of citizenship and the protection of American laws, 
but demand office as a right, and even insist upon the political proscrip- 
tion of Americans for resisting their demand. Need we, then, wonder 
that they have become obnoxious ? 

In consequence of this state of feeling now extant, Thomas l)'Afey 
McGFee, an Irish refugee at New York, has lately volunteered his advice 
to Irish journalists on the subject of immigration, and pointed cot tbe 
evils which, bethinks, Irish immigrants have to meet in the t^^ited States. 
His advice to them is, to migrate to Canada, and, though he fled himself 
from British tyranny and oppression, and was but a few years since gltd 
to make this country his own home, the new order called Know Nothisgi 
seems to have frightened him from his propriety, and brought upon Ua 
a fit of admiration for British rule in Canada ; and in this advice he hai 
been thus seconded by the Dublin Telegraphy which is said to have i 
larger circulation than any other journal in Ireland : 

« As to the Irish people themselves, they reaUy want something more Bubstantial mi 
more beneficial to them, as a working and industrious nation, than a republic .Tkt 
Irish have had two bitter experiences of a republic — in their own country, as subjtdi 
of an English republican government — in the United States, as subjects of the greit 
American republic la both, they have suffered a remorseless, ruthless, pitiless pen^ 
cution, — here, from the Cromwellians — there, from the Know Nothings. The Irish are 
aware that under a republican form of government, there may and can be no safety fon 
bitihops, priests, monks or nuns. This is the Irish experience, of a republican form vf 
government. Why should they expose themselves to all the horrors of civfl war !• 
bring such a calamity upon their country i" 

Mr. McQ^e's adTic&, and the article of the Telegraph, are of the saoie 
character, and deserve about the scune consideration as the advice of 
the Irishman to his countrymen to migrate to South America, which ii 
mentioned by James K. Paulding, in his Letters from the SoiUh, vol tL, 
p. 205. If the opinions of that eminent American writer, who has since 
held a cabinet office under a democratic administration, were so well set- 
tled on the subject of immigration as early as 1816, as the annexed ac- 
count, taken from one of those published letters, would seem to indicate, 
how much more must he now be confirmed in them, when foreigners yirtQ- 
ally control, in many of our cities, the action of political parties, and not 
only fill the home offices, but represent the American people at the courts 
in Europe I If the following well-drawn picture was justified by facts in 
1816, it is doubly so now : 

«The truth is, the great cities along the sea-coast are not quite one^udf Amma 
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cities, and cfaangv ibea Mpect ereiy year, bm m make does ite skin. When I last visited 
N ' , lafter an abaeoee of two years, I walked the streeta without knowing any body. 
The ancient inhabitaots seemed to haTe been swallowed np by the strange party— col- 
ored mixture of all. kinds of figuves that elbowed me on every side. The signs, which 
in our frolics we need sometimes to pull down, were all changed, and the city was a 
new world. Hence arises the smgular change of politics observed to take place in thb 
ancient and venowned emporium of foreign trade and foreign influence. Foreigners 
nde ibe banks, Ibieigners are the loudest at elections, and foreigners, in more than ono 
place, have had the hardy ingratitude to array themselves in direct opposition to the 
people who aflbrded them an asylum, and a participation of their rights, as well as of 
their happiness. A wretched fugitive, who lately set up a paper in your city, has had 
the insolence to upbraid us with affording his starving countrymen, last winter, nothing 
but soup in charity ; as if we were under any obligation, but that of our own humanity, 
to support them ! Does he suppose we feel their visits to this country an honor — or an 
-obligation ; or that we are bound to pamper them with luxuries as strangers of disHnc- 
tioo ! He has, however, made some amends for his insolence, by advising his country- 
i in future to immigrate to South America ; and I earnestly hope they will be fools 
I to take his advice. 

'* This subject reminds me of a queer fellow that went by the name of Paddy Wkaek, 
who came over from a place called Kfwekeerogheryt as I think, and palmed himself upon 
m good-natured kinsman of mine, whom we familiarly called Vnek Sanu Pat bad many 
good qualities, bui was a Utile apt to forget himself, and become ungratefuL 
• •••••••• 

« Pki heajrd of America, * m swxxt laits or thx xxilx,' where the industrious 
stranger is ever welcome, and ever sure of competency, if he seeks it any where but at 
gxpl^shops and soup-houses, and where freedom, plenty, aafety and happinees are $o 
often repaid by base ingroHtude. To that happy land he set out, on a stick instead of 
a horse, and was quite surprised at two things, to wit : that his horse was of little use 
in preventing his getting tired, and that he could not get to America by land. So he* 
took tripping, and when he came there, the first thing he did was to abuse the captain 
of the ship for not giving him a free passage, and the people for not giving him roasted 
turkeys instead of soup for charity; seeing how valuable a citizen he was, and what a 
compliment he paid the country by his visit. He was still more nettled when he found 
that he got no practice, except with people who paid no fees ; for there were already 
more lawyers than suits in that famous city. So he took up the business of patriotism, 
and fastened himself upon (Male Sam, who was a liberal, good-hearted old fellow, that 
kept open house to all comers, and received Pat with kindness and hospitality, because 
he was poor and an exile. 

« Uncle Sam in a little time gave Pat all the privileges of his household — kitchen, 
cellar, and all ; and, in truth, fed and pampered him at such a rate, that in a short time 
his legs cakne to look like Jupiter's thigh, with a little whiskey Bacchus in it As I said 
before, Pat was a fellow of many good qualities — hospitable, brave, and generous — but 
his hospitality was not often exercised in favor of Uncle Sam, for he had no house to 
be hospitable in ; his bravery was rather indiscriminate at times, for he sometimes de- 
fended himself when nobody attacked him, and generally attacked friends as well as 
foes ; and his habit of unthinking generosity too often made him forget the favors he 
received, and become ungrateful. Pat, in fact, was f^ fellow that did not get credit for 
half his good qualities ; because he had such a queer left-handed way of showing them, 
thtt one-half of the time people mistook them for faults. 
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** Living so long at Uncle Sam's good house, he hegan to think that becanae he htd 
been fed hi the eagle's nest, he must needs be a young eagle. So he said to some roar- 
ing boys that used to come and see. him and drink Vhele 8am*8 whiskey, 'Bj Jasos! 
let us turn Unde Sam out of house and home, and have a time of it. The old fellow 
has taken us into his house and entertained us handsomely ; but what of that 1 We 
are the true liberty boys, and will take the bull by the horns at. onoe. So down with- the 
.old aristocrats^ the fellows that side with England, because they won't give us onr land, 
and who have kept us out of our inheritance these two hundred years ; for waan't JCit 
Columbus a Knockecroghery man, sure V So they got drunk upon Uncle Sam*» whit- 
key, and then marched into the parlor to turn, him out of doors. But the old man and 
his sons were too stout fer them, and put them out for that time. But he could lot 
find it in his heart to discard Pat from the house, he was sudh a queer, good-natoMd 
dog, there is no knovnng what may happen in the end. The last I heard of Pat w« 
his making such a rout at an election, that the people in the neighborhood were obliged, 
to get up a society for the protection of native bom citizens against Pat and his roislB^ 
ing companions, who wanted to be represented by Pat in the Legislature ! !" * 

Mr. Paulding has presented a no less hnmorons than truthful Aeaetip' 
tion of the condact of bat too many Irishmen in America. So formid- 
able and powerful a class hare naturalized citizens now become, tbtt 
they not only, to a great extent, control the action of political parties of 
the country, but are so fally conscious of it that the bolder spirits among 
them do not hesitate to threaten Americans with what they can and will do, 
if their requests be not complied with. But a few years i^ the Irish 
Repeal moTement was made a hobby by some of our American dema- 
gogues whereon to ride into office in some of the large cities. As soon, 
howcTer, as they had effected their own personal purposes, the movement 
was permitted to languish and fall into odium. It was then that the 
Freeman^s Journal came out with an article, probably written by Aick 
bishop Hughes, containing the following impudent threat in the disguised 
language of what purports to be advice to Irishmen : 

** Irishmen leam in America to bide their time ; year by year, the United States aid 
England touch each other more and more nearly on the seas. Tear by year the Inh 
are becoming more and more powerful in America. At length the propitious time iriD 
come — some accidental, sudden collision, and a Presidential campaign at hand. We ¥fiU 
uset therij the very profligacy of our politicians for our purposes. They will want to 
buy the Irish vote, and we will tell them how they can buy it in a lump from Maine to 
California by declaring war on Great Britain, and wiping off at the same time the staioi 
"of concessions and dishonor, that our Websters, and men of his kind, have permitted lo 
be heaped upon the American flag by the violence of British agents." 

In this threat we have confirmed the apprehensions felt and expressed 
by Americans ; for it is an unblushing avowal, from a high source oC 
authority, among a very large class of foreigners in this country, thst 
that vote may be purchased by those who will consent to the terms on 
which it is disposable. Other threats, no less startling, have been fire* 
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qoently made^ among which is the one contained in Hie following article 
not long since published in one of the Irish joarnals in New York, and 
generally nnderstood to be firom the pen of John Mitchell : 

For eyery musket given into the State Aimory, let three be porchaaed fi>rthwi& ; let 

- independent companies be formed, thrice as numerous as the disbanded corps — there 

are no Arms Acts hwe yet — and let every ** foreigner" be drilled and trained, and have 

his arms always ready. For you may be sure (having some experience in the matter) 

that those who begin by disarming you, mean to do you mischie£ 

Be careful not to truckle in the smallest particular to American prejudices. Yield 
not a smgle jot of your own ; for you have as good a right to your prejudices as they. 
Bo not, by any means, suffer Gardner's Bible (the Protestant Bible) to be thrust down 
•your throaty. Do not abandon your posts or renounce your functions as citizens or an 
^Midlers, but ever resort to the last and highest tribunal of law open to you ; keep the 
peace, attempt no ** demonstrations ;" disoourage drunkenness, and tiand to your 



It is to be conceived that the madness of foction and the insdenoe of rt ce will pro** 
fleed to such a length as to disarm independent companies or private men. If they do, 
then the Constitution is at an end-*-^ allegiance you have ewom to this rept^bUe tt 
annulled / 

Would to Ood that thoughtful and just Americans would bethink themselves in time. 
They are strong — they for outnumber the foreign bom ; they are proud, and flushed 
^with national glory and prosperity ; doubtless they can, if they will, do great and grie- 
vous wrong to a race that has never wronged them ; but seriously, earnestly, we atntre 
them the naturalized cxtizene will not eubmii. This senseless foud must be TOCon- 
cUed ; there must be peaee — ^peace, or else a war of extirmmatum. We are here, on 
American ground* either as citizens or ae enemia> 

The bitter and unrelenting, amounting to persecating opposition of 
the same elaas of men, to Henry Clay, in 1844, on accoant of Mr. Fre*- 
lingfanysen, the candidate for Vice President, being a Protestant professor 
.of.Ohristianitj, and a well-known and active member of the American 
Bible Society, and the publication of such articles as the following, ori- 
ginating in Brownson's Review^ with which the opposition press teemed, 
did much to alarm the public at the foreign influence in our midst, and 
'to cause indignation against those who thus controlled it against the 
election of that truly American Statesman and Patriot : 

Mr. Frellnghnysen is quite a different man, and while agreeing with Mr. Clay in all 
tiie obnoxious measures to which Mr. Clay himself stands pledged, he represents cer- 
tafai other elements of the Whig party, from which still more evil, if possible, is to be 
apprehended. Mr. Frellnghnysen is not only a Whig in the worst sense of the term, 
bat he is also the yery impersonation of narrow-minded, ignorant, conceited bigotry — a' 
man who boldly attacks religious liberty, demands the unhallowed union of Church and 
State, and contends that the goTemment should legally recognize the religion of the 
mafority, and declare whatever goes counter to that to be contra bonoa mores. He con- 
eentratea in himself the whole spunt of « Native Americanism and no Popery ;** which 
14 
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displayed itself lo brilliaoitlj in the recent buming of the CathoHe dwellings, seoiiBariefy 
and chorches in the city of Philadelphia. 

We found this charge on Mr. Frelinghnysen's speech in Congress aa the Sunday 
mail question y and on a book now l3ring before us, entitled '< An Inquiry into the Moral 
and Religious Character of the American Government," (New York : Wiley ds Put- 
nam, 1838,) which, we presume, it will not be denied was written by him. This work 
is exceedingly declamatory in its character, and remarkably deficient in dear, distinct 
and definite statements ; but no man can read it without feeling that its author would 
withhold all political rights, whether to vote or to be voted for, from all persons except 
members of what are called evangelical sects. « Has it not,'* it say6, *< become a cant 
conong us, that as electors we have nothing to do with men's religious sentiments — ^no 
right even to inquire about them ? Twenty gods, or no god, or the God that made the 
orid, is quite indifferent; Papists and Protestants are all one; Sociniana, Jews did 
tvangeUeal believers are all one ; yes, and the tattooed cannibal of the South 6ea, were 
he to honor our asylum of liberty by seekiilg a lot in its blessings, would enter at ones 
into the same family circle of undistingutshed and indistinguishable unity ; free alike to 
live among us and to rise above our heads ; for the doctrine is, that whoeTer is entitled 
^ to sit in the shade of the constitutional tower, has a right also to scale its wans." The 
meaning of this, vaguely as it is expressed, is not difficult to divine. It is ** native 
Americanism" and " evangelicalism." The author, it is true, does not formally advo- 
<»te a union of Church and State ; nay, he, in words, expresses his dissent from such 
union ; but he expressly contends for a ** political religion " which, of course must be 
the test of political rights, and that this political religion must be the religion of the ma- 
jority. He transfers, boldly and avowedly, to reKgious matters, the doctrine that tte 
majority must govern, and that the minority must submit. It is true, he attempts to 
make a distiction between what he calls ecclesiastical Christianity, and the ethics of Chris> 
tianity, but it is a distinction which can amount to nothing ; for the e^cs of a religiom 
denomination are founded on its dogmas, and, in enacting the ethics, you do neces8airily,by 
itnplication at least, enact the dogmas themselves. Enact what the majority define to be 
-Christian ethics, and you necessarily enact the theology, christology, and anthropology of 
the majority, for these are the foundation and source of their ethics. The practical efibct of 
Mr. Frelinghuysen's doctrine would be to establish the religion of the majority as the law. 
We see personified in the Whig candidates, modern feudalism, political profligacy, 
and canting, fenatical religious bigotry. Their success would be fraught with the most 
serious danger to our political institutions, to social equality, and to religious freedom. 
All is hazard. As matters now stand, all that is dear to our hearts, as freemen and ai 
Christians, is involved in the approaching contest We of the Republican party have 
committed many faults ; we have on too many occamons proved ourselves unworthy of the 
sacred cause entrusted to our keeping ; yet the all-beneficent Providenjce has not wholly 
cast us off, but graciously gives us one more opportunity to atone for past delinquencief, 
and to win new honors. The holy cause of political, social, and religious freedom ii 
once more committed to our chaige. The sacred deposit is placed in our hands, aod 
at our hands will the Supreme Judge demand it Every man of us must fod Ibe 
sacredness of the trust, and remember that ** the Lord seetb." There must be no 
cowards, no traitors, no laggards. A high and solemn duty rests on each one of us to 
rebuke political profligacy, and religious bigotry and fanaticism ; to do all that man io 
honor and honesty may do to save this country, this chosen land of Providence, to the 
freedom of the human race, to make it the <* home of virtue, an asylum to the oppressed, 
and a name and a praise in the whole earth*" 
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The Boston Pilot of October 31, 1844, well known as a Roman 
Catholic organ, contained the following article : — 

** We say to all moD in the United States entitled to be naturalized, become citizens 
while you can — let nothing delay you for an hour — let no hindrance short of mortal dis- 
ease, banish you from the ballot-box . To those who are citizens, we say vote your prin- 
ciples, whatever they be — never desert them- — do not be wheedled or terrified — but vote 
quietly, seriously and unobtrusively. Leave to others the .noisy warfare of words ; let 
your opinions be proved by your deliberate and determined action. We recommend to 
you no party ; we condemn no candidate but one> and he is — ^Theodore Frelinghuysen. 
We have nothing to say to him as a Whig — we have nothing to say to Mr. Clay, nor 
toy other Whig as such— but to the Preaident of the Ameriean Board of Foretgyi 
Muswrut the firiend and patron of the Kirks and Coxes, we have much to say. We 
bat9 his intolerance — we dislike his associates — and we shudder at the blackness and 
|he bitterness of that school of sectarians to which he belongs, and amongst whom he is 
regarded as an authority." 

Bead the following extract from Brownson's Qaarterlj Beview of 
July, 1844, as a sample of their attacks. Speaking of Mr. Clay, then a 
candidate for the Presidency, Brownson says : 

•< He is ambitious, but short-sighted. * * • He is abashed by no inconsistency, dis- 
turbed by no contradiction, and can defend with a firm countenance without the least 
misgiving what every body but himself sees to be a political fallacy, or logical absur- 
idity. • • • He is no more disturbed by being convicted of moral insensibility than 
intdlectual absurdity. * * * A man of rare abilities, but apparently void of botli moral 
and intellectual conscience, 1^ * * and therefore, a man whom no power under that of the 
Aln^ighty can restrain, he must needs be the most dangerous man to be placed at the 
head of the government it is possible to conceive.'' 

If it is wrong now to mingle religion with politics, why did this 
Romanist organ turn aside from its appropriate duties in 1844, to utter 
such slanders upon the character of Henry Clay f 

The priTate correspondence of Mr. Clay, recently published, shows 
that, in the opinion of himself and his leading friends, his defeat was 
owing to the foreign vote that was arrayed against them. It will be 
seen, from the following extracts, that the apprehensions entertained by 
the American party are nothing new. In a letter, dated Buffalo, Novem<* 
b^r 11| 1844, Mr. Fillmore writes to Mr. Clay as follows : 

The Abolitionists and foreign Catholics have defeated us in this State. I wiU nut 
trust myself to speak of the vile hypocrisy of the leading Abolitionists now. Doubtless 
many acted honorably but ignoranUy in what they did. But it is clear that Bimey and 
hii associates sold themselves to Loco Focoism, and they will doubtless receive their 
reward. 

Qur oppoiients, by pointing to the Native Americans and to Mr. Frelinghuysen, drove 
the Ibfeign Catholics firom us, and defeated us in this State. 

Writing on the same subject, John H. Westword, in a letter, dated 
Baltimore, November 28, 1844, says : . 
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Then judge my deep mortificatioD and dvappohitment to find the MiliHr's friend, the 
master spirit of the late war, ** the noblest Roman of them all,*' rejected, by the Ameii* 
can people, and such a man as James K. Polk placed in the Presidential Chair. Did I 
say American people ? I recall that expression, for two-thirds of the natiTe freemen of 
the United States are your fast friends. Yes, sir, we love you now better than ever; 
and when the name of Jackson and others of your vile traducers shall be forgotten, 
yours shall be remembered and live in the affections of all lovers of liberty. 

It was foreign influence, aided by the Irish and Dutch vote, that caused our defeat 
As a proo^ in my native city alone, in the short space of two months, .there were over 
1000 naturalized. 

In a letter addressed to Mr. Clay, by Theodore Frelinghaysen, dated 
New York, November 9, occurs the following paragraph : 

More than 3000, it is confidently said, have been naturalized in this city alone, since 
the 1st of October ! It is an alarming fact, that this foreign vote has decided the great 
questions of American policy, and contracted a nation's gratitude. 

The strenaous efforts made by a Foreign Priesthood to obtain into 
their possession, and to exercise exclusive control over, all the property 
of their church; their attempt to exclude the Bible from the Public 
Schools, and to divide the School Fund of the States for sectarian pu^ 
poses ; and the haughty, domineering, insolent, and very often abusive 
language used by them towards all differing with them in religious senti- 
ments, have done much to create public indignation against them^ and 
produce hostile feelings towards all foreigners of their class. Thus a few 
years since the Freeman^s Journal, well known to be under the eon^l 
of Archbishop Hughes, boastingly informed the American people, that 
if Mr. Hastings, chaplain at the American Consulate in Rome, made a 
single convert, " he would be kicked out of Rome, though Mr. Cass (Jr.) 
should bundle up his traps and follow him." And the Pittsburg Catholic 
Visiter, referring to the same subject, expressed itself as follows : — 

« For our own part, we take this opp(»tunity of explaining our hearty delight at tbs 
suppression of the Protestant chapel in Rome. This may be thought intolerant, but 
when, we would ask, did we ever profess to be tolerant to Protestantism, or to ft,vor the 
doctrine that Protestantism ought to be tolerated? On the contrary, we hale Pro- 
testantism'— we detest it with our vdiole heart and soul, and we pray that our averskni 
to it may never decrease. We hold it meet that in the Eternal City no worship repog^ 
nant to God should be tolerated, and we are sincerely glad the enemies of truth are no 
longer allowed to meet together in the capital of the Christian world." 

So the celebrated Priest Brownson, in his SevieWj published such 
sentiments as the following : 

•« Heretofore, we have taken our politics from one or another of die parties which 
divide the country, and have snfiered the enemies of our religion to impose their poUtieal 
doctrines upon us ; but it is time for us to begin to teach the country itself those moral 
and political' doctrines which flow from the teachings of Our own church. We are at 
home here, wherever we may have been bom ; this is our countiy, as it is to beooiDe 
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^thoroughly Catholic, we have a deeper intereet Hi public affitirs than anj other of our 
citixeDfl. The lecta are only for a day ; the church forever." 

And in an oration delivered by him at St. Mary's College, he spoke of 
ojor Common School System as follows i-^ 

' **The edocation we are laboring to give American children ie only fitted to make 
them injideiaj tibertmea, sharperB, and rogues" 

And the Freeman^s Journal^ the New York Archbishop's organ, in a 
Tery recent article, expresses the confident hope that the time is near at 
band, when the Roman Catholic church can edocate its children, in its 
own way, at the public expense. The following is an extract from the 
article referred to : — 

« Let the Aibany Evening Journal put this potent argument of the Oanadians along- 
side of its returns of the census whidi 'show the decrease of the agricultural population 
of this State, since the unlucky and un-American State < free-school-law' went into 
operation. , 

** But, tliis done, we meet our Canadian neighbors with clean hands and with a strong 
heart We say to them : We were the first ^ we have been the aiemest and the dead' 
Best enemy of the State *Jree-8ehooP oppression. But, we tell them that the whole State- 
•ehool system is foreign and antagonistic to the American political institutions and 
traditions. It is abhorrent to the national sentiment and spirit. We tell them, again, 
that whatever is antagonistic to the national fundamental insQtutions and spirit of a 
living country needs only time and circumstances to eradicate. Passi6n has been stim- 
ulated to carry and to sustain the State-school law. But passion must soon cool. 
Reason and experience will come to the judgment of the question. Our opposition to 
the State-school system, unB be seen to have been as truly for patriotism, as for religion. 
It will be a proud day fbr us, perhaps the proudest of our life,— for wei shall live to 
see it:* 

\* 

So many other instances might be produced, all calculated to cause 
excitement, and bring about not only a powerful opposition to their 
measures, but an overwhelming feeling of indignation against them and 
all connected with or sustaining them in their aggres^ve acts. One 
more must, however, suffice, and that is one related in a late number oi 
the Nashville OazeUe^ as follows : — 

Fatsxb Schacht JLEJt THX Frbb Schools or NASHTiiui<--On the first Sabbath of 
this month this Catholic Father commenced his assaults upon the free school system of 
this city, to be continued, we suppose, to the end. We have long expected to hear the 
first note of the Catholic anti-American war in this city sounded. What has been 
done in every other city we have expected to be done here. The priesthood and Catho- 
licism in Nashville are imbued with the same spirit here as elsewhere — everyvThere, at 
open war with the religion of Christ, the avowed and implacable enemy of republicanism, 
of (Avil and Teligious liberty and the foster parent of ^orance, superstition and intoler- 
ancjo. ••••••• 

Oar reporter fttmisbes us with the following extracts from Father Schacht's charge to 
the Catholics of Nashvilld : . 
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" The sistew' school commences in the morning, and I hope erery Catholic will send 
his children. If Pbotsstahts ask if they may send their children to the sisters' school, 
teil them NO/ unleea they wish their children to become Catholics. It is a Catholic 
school, and none but Catholics and those intended to become Catholics will be admitted. 

' " The free school of the city will also be in operation, and / hope np CathoUc cMti 
will ever be found in that schooL We have a right to send there; yoa will htC9% to 
help pay the school tax, but it is better to lose your money than Urns your chiui's aomi. 

The Ijkonorably begotten and the ill begotten will all meet and mingle at that school, and I 
hope no Catholic unU be found there/" 

The disgraceful scenes at Hartford, which ended in the death of Father 
Brady ; those, in Newark, Philadelphia, Baffalo, and other places, origi- 
nating in the attempts of Bishops to force congregations to snirend^ 
all control over their church property into the bands of these Bishops, 
and the arrogant and tyrannical conduct of the latter, might, in> addition 
to what has already been cited, be mentioned as contributing largely to 
arouse so strong, indignant, and general a feeling among Americans 
against foreign influence in this country. 

So in relation to every question between our country and any of the 
papal nations of the earth, this Foreign Priesthood, or those who speak 
for it, has been arrayed against our own, and that often in the most 
offensive and insulting manner. Thus Gen. Cass, for the sin of making i 
speech in the Senate in favor of free worship and of the rights of conscience 
for Americans abroad, was kindly commiserated for his ''confusion of 
ideas/' and the fear was expressed that his pleading would be treated as 
"driveling" by foi^eign States, in a public letter from Archbishop Hughes, 
of New York ; and Brownson, in the October number of his Review of 
•1852, said:— 

» We are glad to see Gen. Cass laid upon the shelf, for we can never supj^rt a man 
who turns radical in his old age." 

So of Mr. Everett* He, while Secretary of State, at the instance and 
with the approbation of President Fillmore, wrote a courteous and digni- 
fied note to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, requesting the release of the 
Madiais. For that mortal sin both were complimented thus by the Free- 
man's Journal on retiring from office ; an occasion on which ordinary 
political antagonists, however hostile, make it a point to speak in terms 
of courtesy and respect : — 

<<It does not escape the independent judgment of the Universe, that the administration 
NOW HAPPILY DEFUNCT, HAS BEEN AS BIGOTED AS IT HAS BEEN 
IMBECILE. The Universe congpratulates the country upon having elected a statesmsii 
for President, and for permitting the Unitarian ex-preacher, late Secretary of State, to 
return to his ; pulpit to proclaim that Jesus is not God, and Mr. Fillmore himself to 
become a village lawyer." ■ ^ 
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And Brownson's Remew for Jftnoarj, 1854, thug denoanced President 
Pierce's admiDistration for its coarse in the Koszta case : — 

<* H^ (Capt Ingraham) mistook his duties, and sufTered his zeal to get the better of 
his. judgment. , But as his government has approv&l his conduct, we must hold it, and 
not him, responsible for the insult ofTcred to the Austrian flag. He was probabljr not 
initiated into the plot, and was used as a blind tool by the revolutionists. The secret 
of the whole transaction is not difficult to divine. It was to get up a war, if possible, 
with Austria, in accordance with the plans nnd ardent wishes of Ludwig Kossuth. For 
this purpose, we doubt not, Koszta returned, or was ordered bf Kossuth to return, to 
Turkey, and very possibly, with the knowledge and approbation of OUR JACOBINI- 
CAL GOVERNMENT." 

The rejection of Jodge Woodward's nomination to the office of Jndge 
of the Snpreme Court of the United States, made bj President Polk in 
1845, was a marked illastration of the active interference, and the power 
And influence of the naturalized voters. The nomination of this gentle* 
man was no sooner made by the President, then they as a distinct class 
irose up en masse against it He, when a member of the Pennsylvania 
Beform Convention in 1837, had avowed himself to be in favor of prO*^ 
iiibiting foreigners from and after a certain period to vote or hold office ; 
and for this they opposed his nomination, and addressed the foUowuig 
remonstrance to President Polk : — 

- Philadeipkia, Ike. 18, 1845. 
«Sl«^*-^We are naturalized citizens and members of the Democratic party, who, hav* 
tug heard with extreme surprise, that Geo. W. Woodward has been urged upon you as 
« person qualified to fill the vacancy upon the bench of the Supreme Court, beg leave 
most earnestly to remonstrate against any such appointment In the Convention to 
amend the Constitution of Pennsylvania, this gentleman proposed so to amend it, < as to 
prevent any foreigner, who may arrive in this State after the 4th day of July, 1841, 
Irom acquiring the right to vote or hold office in this commonwealth.' Such doctrines 
might have been suited to the days of the elder Adams, but were considered by every 
Democrat as entirely at war with the principles of the great Democratic party. Those 
principlea were luminously expounded in the resolutions of the Baltimore Convention, 
-and upon thai faith we urged and advocated your election uith aUour zeal and strength. 
We do therefore sincerely trust that they will be fully carried out in relation to this 
great judicial appointment There is an intense excitement among our naturalized 
citizens, which nothing could restrain^ if such a nomination were to be made. We 
therefore protest moat solemnly against George W. Woodward." 

A still more insolent course of proceeding was adopted towards Mr. 
Bnchanan, the Secretary of State, by some of the naturalized citizens in 
New York, in relation to the same nomination. As he could not be as* 
sailed on account of having any direct hand in the appointment of the 
ofifensive judge, he was unceremoniously called upon, under pain of their dis- 
pleasure, to dear himself of all suspicions of having any part in the odious 
iransactiQA* After stating that the ground of their objection to the nominee 
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of the President wair his being a pn>minent sapporter of the bigoted doc- 
trines of what they were pleased to term the Natire American faction, 
they nse the following Terj bold and remarkable langnage : " We desire 
to learn from yon, what inflnenees were bronght to bear on the President 
to indace him to violate the feelings of the great mass of the democracy, 
by the nomination of one of the church -bnmers of Philadelphia. Bomor 
assigns yon a participation in this measure ; we wish to give joa an op> 
portunity of relieving yourself from the slander. " 

Nor did they stop here. They also addressed a remonstrance to tlie 
Senate, and a majority of the Senators obeyed the mandate, and rejeeted 
Judge Woodward, whereupon the Freeman^s Journal, well-known as 
Archbishop Hughes' organ, boasted of it as a triumph. '^ When suc- 
cess," said it, '* crowns the performance of a necessary public duty (mean- 
ing the duty they had performed of protesting against the nomination), it 
ought to disarm any feelings of triumph on otm part." Speaking of the 
rumor that Mr. Woodward endeavored to deny, in commnnications to the 
Senate, his ever having advocated the doctrines attributed to him, the 
Journal says :— " The most indiscreet generosity could not be so easOy 
duped. The majority of the Senate wisely refused to accept so sudden 
a r^pentanoe for so grave and deliberate an offence." 

No man in the country has done more to eause excitement among the 
Americans, and unite them against all attempts at innovations upon their 
institutions by foreigners, than Archbishop Hughes. He and those co- 
operating with him are mainly responsible for the present state of pubUe 
sentiment. It would have probably not culminated for years to come, 
but for the political sermons he preached against the Common School 
system, and, as might have been foreseen by him, the consequent excite- 
ment aroused thereby throughout the whole country. Going still furtheTi 
and advising a separate Irish organization, to operate and vote, as a re> 
Hgions sect, on that and other questions of which the great body of our 
native citizens were in ftivor, the excitement against him and them b^ 
came uncontrollable, resulting in lamentable and disgraceful riots and in 
bloodshed. If there be any illiberality towards his countrymen, he did 
more than any other to produce that feeling. 

The truth is, the Irish are greatly to blame themselves for the ill-feoir 
ing that now exists among the Americans against them, and those of them 
who are Roman Catholics may thank the foreign priesthood of their ehnrch 
for the distrust with which they and their religion are regarded by so 
large a number of American Protestants. Irishmen have never been ft- 
vorites with the Anglo-Saxon race, and it is undoubtedly true' that the 
same feeling which has existed for centuries towards them in England, hmi, 
in a more modified and less illiberal form, all along pervaded the Angioi' 
Saxon race in this country ; while the dislike to Roman Catholics bis 
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grown tip into a strong feeling, not so much in conseqaence of hostility 
to the Roman Catholic religion, as on account of the bigoted teachings 
and conduct of its foreign priesthood. And if such men as Archbishop 
Hngbes, Priest Brownson, and Messrs. McQee and Mitchell, have jet 
to realize this truth, though they ought to have been taught wisdom from 
ezperieoce^ it is some satisfiietion to know, that there are not wanting 
men of intelligence, even in Ireland, who understand the real condition 
of things in this country ; and know where and to whom to ascribe the fault. 
The Dundalk (Ireland) Democrat, in noticing Mr. McGee's letter, makes 
the following comments, which are not only impartial and just, but de- 
serve the serious consideration of every Irishman in the United States : 

We are told now that Jonathan has got more of the Irish than he requires, and lest 
the Celt should become his master, that he desires to oppress him as the Egyptians op- 
pressed the Israelites in Egypt A. storm of Know Nothing persecution rages against 
the Irish and their religion in America, the object of which is to deprive them of many 
of their civil rights, and if possible make it penal to profess their fiuth openly. 

We cannot believe that this persecntion will continue very long. We believe that 
tibe good sense of the country will again return, and that the bastard policy of the Know 
Nothings will speedily die out. But while censuring the outrageous conduct of the Know 
Nothings, let us be impartial and just Has this persecution been unprovoked ? Have 
til the Irish conducted themselves, as dtixens of the great republic, in that sober, orderly 
and prudent manner, becoming a persecuted people who fled jfrom the lash of tyrants, 
. and found a home and a refuge in America 1 

We fear that some of them have been a noisy, turbulent, and intolerant class, who 
did no credit to the character of their native country, and were of little benefit to the 
land of their adoption. We fear, too, that some of the ultra Catholic journals went hr 
' beyond the bounds of prudence in writing on religious subjects. 

We do not make th^se remarks to palliate the conduct of the native despots*, who 
asperse and malign the Irish. We merely allude to the matter for the purpose of stat* 
ing that the conduct of some of the Irish immigrants is not what it ought to be, and to 
eoitnsel them to give up their intemperate habits, their rows, their faction fights, and act 
IB such a manner as to earn the respect of their bitterest enemies. 

If they do this they will at once disarm the Know Nothings, and bring to their aid 
every good citizen in the United States, those glorious sphits who subscribe to the tole- 
ximt views of Washingfton, Jefferson, and the other illustrious fathers of Ae republic. 
But if by theb follies they disgrace themselves, can it be wondered at if the Americans 
d«dare that such a people are unworthy to share "with them the freedom and blessings 
guaranteed by the Constitution of their country 1 

What, we ask, would the Irish people say, if two millions of Russians, Prussians or 
Greeks should come among them, and by their conduct set us all by the ears, commence . 
rows in our streets, faction fights on our railways ; and in their journals assail our creed, 
and'evinoe little willingness to respect our best institutions 1 Would not the native 
population begin to think it rig^t to exchide Ihera from publie ofiices, and declare them 
dazigerous foes to the country 1 

We Btfll consider the United States a better home for the Irish immigrant than any 
colony belonging to dtepotic England. Mr. McGee says the Catholic religion is re- 
gpected in Canada. No doubt it is ; but it would be far otherwise, were Canada not so 
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near the United States, The Irish Catholics can maintain the freedom of their fiuth vk 
the States, if they only act prudently, and warn their newspaper writers, to be less iiiiO" . 
lerant on religious topics. What good can they effect for the faith by calling; Prolet- 
tahts hard names 1 No man ever made a convert by such means as that ;. on the cod- 
trary, it is by showing themselves good Christians, full of charity, benevolence and . 
kindness to their neighbors, that they will prove the superiority of their religion, and 
attract persons differing iirom them to inquire into its dogouuB, and in the end aubl)ut to 
its teaching. 

These are our views, and we mvite Mr. McGee to pay a little attention to them. Qa 
will find, we have no doubt, that many of the Irish in America, are not fioiltleas, and 
that they are not what they ought to be. Let those turbulent characters reform them- 
selves, and persecution will soon die a natural death. The good sense of the Amerieaa 
people will revolt against it ; and remembering how the Irish bled in the struggle ht 
independence, Jonathan then will dasp them to his breast, and both united wiU make 
the republic of the West the enemy of slavery and despotism, the refuge of the pene^ 
cuted, and *< thjB home of the brave, and the land of the free.'' 

Nor are these remarks applicable to Irishmen only. Those of other 
nations are eqnallj obnoxious to many of the charges. As to the con- 
duct of Englishmen, a forcible illustration is given by the Rev. D. R. 
Thomason, in his HirUa to Immigrants^ which, he says, a sense of duty 
compelled him to present, to show that there exists a moral obstacle, in 
the way to their obtaining employment, and the treatment they Tery oftmi 
receive, of which they are themselves the cause. He says, page 39 : 

Inability to procure employment for some Manchester operatives who came to ear 
office, induced me to seek an interview with several gentlemen of this city, proprieton 
of manu&ctories, with a view to ascertain whether any thing could be done to give bettar 
encouragement to English operatives to immigrate to this country. Reference having bea 
made to the fact, that the high wages paid to American operatives would prevent oor 
manufacturers from being able to compete with those of England, I suggested whethff 
the policy would not be to encourage the immigration of foreign mechanics in order te 
secure a decrease of the rate of wages. One gentleman replied with considerabie em- 
phasis and earnestness, « The truth is, we do not like to have an Englishman in ou 
employ. We have generally found them, after a short residence in this countty, 
amongst the most troublesome of our workmen. They are disorganizers, the first to 
express dissatisfaction and to propose to strike for wages. Often before they have been 
three months in the country they enter into politics, and are noisy and violent ultm 
democrats. Withal, they are frequently intemperate and immoral, ai|d their example 
and influence are decidedly pernicious, and I would not have them, if I could do with- 
out them.'* " Is it not probable," I replied, " that advantage is taken of their ignorance^ 
and that they are instigated by the native workmen 1" " No, sir," was the reply ; ** ott 
the contrary, they lead on the natives. I wish it to be understood," he added, <* thai 
these remarks do not apply to all, and those who are exempt firom these faults are vfhh 
able to us." Now, my friends, is this true 1 Do American citizens, republicans nativs 
bom, who share all the liberal and expansive spurit of their free institutions, thus speak 
<A you ? Do they thus shrink from your political and moral licentiousness ? How 
striking is the comment here furnished on the remark which I have ahready made, that 
a bad subject of Great Britain will not make a good citizen of America! It is the 
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-same misg^ded, unhappyy evil spirit which has recently made you a terror to your 
coantry, which gathered yon on Keneington Common, and which dragged that fraudu- 
lent, lying" petition of yours to the House of Commons, that closes against you Ame- 
rican factories, and excludes you from this land of intelligence, freedom, plenty, and 
happiness. Would to God that this timely monition, this humiliating but friendly re^ 
proof might reach your heart, and work there that reform which you would carry into 
the goTemment of your country. Do not mistake me. I blame you not for an attempt 
to mitigate your suftrings or redress your wrongs, but it is a golden maxim in repub- 
lican America, that for every constitutional evil there is a constitutional reform in m«ral 
powe)r,- and must be based on intelligence and virtue. 

Such, too, is eminently the ca^e with a very large class of the German 
immigrants. Thej come here as disciples of Heine, who, in 1848, published 
his famous Democratic programme in Switzerland, one of the main fea- 
tures of which is, that there can be no true freedom until Christianity 
shall be abolished. Liberty to them is a rague and indefinite idea, and, 
under their guardianship, would soon be nothing more nor less than 
licentiousness. Imbued with the Qerman philosophy of European revo- 
lutionary leaders, and filled with new, strange and bewildering theories 
of the destiny of man and of human society, they soon find, on their ar- 
rival here, that their ideas of universal happiness are not likely to be real- 
ized, in the present state of American society, or under the existing form 
of government, and they become accordingly the advocates for the abo- 
lition of both. Denying all imperfection in the nature of man, and 
finding the Christian religion in the way of their social and political re- 
for^n, they do not hesitate to assail the religion as well as the govem- 
vo^ni of our revolutionary ancestors. Organized under the style and 
title of Free Oermans, they have their associations in all the principal 
cities of the Union. In March, 1854, the branch at Richmond, Yirgi- 
nia» published a platform of principles and a programme of measures. 
So did the one at Louisville, about the same time, from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are made, showing the character, objects and purposes 
of the organization, and affording ample evidence that its members are 
not a desirable cTass of people to be invested with the rights of citizen- 
ship, tintil they are more capable of appreciating the principles and 
structure of our government than they now are : 

TO ALL TBUE BEPUBLICAXS IN THE UNION. 

The Free Germans of the Union have found it necessary to organize themsdves for 
the purpose of being able to exercise a political activity proportionable to their number 
and- adapted to their principles. There is a fair prospect for success for such v an orga- 
nixation, and in this hope the Free Germans of Louisville, Kentucky, have proceeded to 
law down the following platform, which they unanimously agreed upon in a mass 
meeting, and make it known to the public at large as the standard of their political 
course. 

• -• '• t • • ••• •. 
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The Free Germans fbrttiennore indulge in the hope thM it will be poseibie to fom 4t 
powerful refomi party, embraciBg all who want that liberty now so ^uch eodangor«d» 
and the progress and happiness of this our oomaMm repoblie to be secured on pnnc^iw. 
lasting, truly republican and democratic They wish, after having ooo^eted their eip 
ganization, to establish — with the aid of thenr liberal-minded fellow-citiaens-— siiGh a 
power of votes as to be aUe, in 1856, to decide the victory in &vor of a par^ of true 
reformers. 

Thie e<]titore of public p^pen who will enter into a discussicui of the platform — ^which we 
invite them to do, sthe iru ti gtuiia, that is, bdEbre all, without narrow-minded nativim 
and blind party spirit — are politely requested to lavor us with a copy of the number of 
numbers containing their arguments. Address Charles Heinsen, editor of the Pioneer, 
Louisville, Ky., letter box 1,167. 

BURGELER, 

L. WITTIG, 

STEIN, y Committee. 

B. D0M8CHKE, 

C. HEmStEN, 
Jioaisville, Ky,, Mareb, 16M» 

PLATFORM OF THE FREE GERMANS. 

U Slavery Question* — Notwithstanding that we consider slavery to be a political and 
moral cancer, that will by and by undermine all republicanism, we deem its sudden abo- 
lition neither possible nor advisable. But we, as republicans and men, demand that 
the further extension of davery be not constantly urged, whilst not a single step is takoi 
for its extermination. We demand that at length real proofe be given of the goed^irilt 
so often boasted of to remove the evil ; that in particular slavery be excluded from aQ 
new territoriJBs indiscriminately and fiirever, which measure Congress is completely en- 
titled to pass according to the Constitution ; we demand this the more, as a repubBean 
C<)n8titution is guaranteed to every new State, and slavery, in truth, cannot be consi- 
dered a republican element or requisite. We further demand that all and every' oi|e of 
the hiws indirectly transporting the principle and the influence of slavery in and upon 
free States, namely, the Fugitive Slave law, shall be repealed, as demoralisnng and d»> 
grading, and as contrary to human rights and to the Constitution ; we finally demand that» 
in all national affairs, the principle of liberty shall be strictly maintained, an^d even in thi 
several States it be more and more realized by gradual extermination of slavery. 

2. Religious Questions* — We consider the right of firee expression of religious con- 
science untouchable, as we do the right of free expression of opinion in general ; we 
therefore accord to the believer the same liberty to make known his convictions as we 
do the non-believer, as long as the rights of others are not violated thereby. But fiEoei 
this very principle of liberty of conscience we are decidedly opposed to all compnldflft 
inflicted to dissenting persuasions by laws unconstitutionally restricting the liberty of 
expression. Religion is a private matter; it has nothing to do with policy; hence it if 
despotism to compel citizens by political means to religious manifestations or omisMOi 
contrary to their private persuasions. We therefi^re hold the Sabbath lawc^ Thaakigivmg 
days, prayers in Congress and LegisliAturei, the oaths upon the Bible, the introduction of 
the Bible into the firee adiools, the exclusion of « atheists" from legal acta^ Slc^ as id 
open violation of human rights as well as of the Constitution, and demand their removal* 

8. Measures for the welflare of the peqpler^A* the foremost of such measures, ws 
consider the free cession of public lands to all settlers ; to occupy nature, the soil as 
exclusive property, this no individual has a right to do ; it is, for the time, the commoo 
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principal fhn^ of that population which inhabiU it, and anybody willing to cultivate it 
has an equal right to appropriate a ehare of the soil, as fiur as it is not disposed of, Ibi 
fHurpoees of 6omvKm interest. It is high time that the ruinous traffic with the pubU«' 
lands should be abolished, that the wasting of them by speculation should cease, and 
that Ihe indigent people enter upon their rightful possession. 

But if this end shall be fully attained, it will be required to aid popr colonists, at their 
first settlement, with national means, lest said measures prove useless for these very 
persons who most need it 

Iff the closest connection with the land reform question stands that of immigration, 
which, by its general importance, should be raised to the rank of a national affair, and 
for which a special office of colonization and immigration should be created as a particular 
department of the United States government. Such a board would have to provide for 
the various interests of immigrants who are now helplessly exposed to so many sufferings 
and wrongs and abuses from the place of embarkation m Europe, to the place of 
their settlement in America. North America is neglecting henelf when neglecting 
the immigration, for immigration is the mother of this republio. 

The admission of citisenship must be rendoed as easy as possible to the immigrants.. 

The welfare of a nation cannot be generally and permanently secured unless its 
laboring classes be made independent of the oppression of the capitalist Labor has an 
iBAontestible claim to the value oi its products. Where it is prevented, by the want of 
the necessary capital, to secure this claim, it is of course referred to an alliance with 
capital of others. But if no just agreement can be obtained by this association with the 
capitalist, then the State, as the arbitrator of all contending interests, has to interfere. 
This must either aid the associations of working men by credit banks, or mediate 
between the claims of the laborer and the capitalist, by fixing a minimum of wagea 
equally the value of the labor, and a maximum of labor answering the demands of 
Jramani^. The time of labor shall not exceed ten hours per day. 

In letting«qut State contracts, the preference should be given, if it can be done with- 
out running a risk, to associations of workmen, rather than to single contractors. But 
wh^i given to single contractors, the latter ought to give security for proper wages to 
the workmen employed by them. 

In order to enjoy •*Iife, liberty and happiness,'' all indiscriminately must have the use 
of free schooliB fbr all branches of education, in which, wherever a sufficient number of 
Germans live, a German teacher should be employed. 

In order that the attainment of justice may no longer remain a privilege for the posses- 
sion of money, justice must be dispensed without fees. 

4. CcnstUtUwnal Questions. — Considering, as we do, the American Constitution as 
the best now in existence, we yet think it neither perfect nor unimprovable. In parti- 
cular w^ hold the following amendments and additions, likewise acceptable for the State 
Constitution, as timely and proper means to check the prevailing corruption, to wit: 

1. An elections, without any exception, should issue directly from the people. 
- 2. Any eligible citizen of any State may be elected as member of Congress by the 
dtizens of any other State, and likewise may any eligible denizen of any county be 
elected by the citizens of any other county for a member of the State Legislature. 

3. Any representative and officer may at any time be recalle4 by the majority of his 
-constitnenti, and replaced by another. 

5. Free Thufe^r—We decidedly profess the principle of free trade, and will support It 
in aB eases where it may be carried through without disadvantage to the people, and 
where reoiprociQr is aixorded by the other side. 
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0. Fortign Policy. — ^The policj of neatraHty mint etaae tol>e an article of omr cnedi 
and ought to be abandoned aoon as contrary to the interests of North America. The 
rights of American citizens and immigrants haying declared their intention to beeogn 
citizens, mast the more energetically be protected in foreign coantries, since every 
American appears to monarchical and despotical governments as a reprenentatrfe cf 
revolution against despotism, and this republic ought to honor this point of view 'as Ibe 
only one worthy and legitimate. 

7. Rights of Women, — The Declaration of Independence says, that «« all men are ham 
equal, and endowed with inalienable rights, and to these belong life, liberty, and Ibe 
pursuit of happiness.'* We repeatedly adopt this principle, and are of the opinion that 
women, too, are among << all men.'* 

8. Rights of Free Persons* — In the free States, the c6lor of the skin cannot justiQr * 
difierence of legal rights. There are not bom two men of equal color, but still less two 
men of unequal rights. 

9. Penal Laws* — It is our opinion, that all penal laws can only have the purpose sf 
correction, but never the absurd purpose of expiation. We, therefore, consider thie peih 
alty of death, which excludes the possibility of correction, to be as irrational as ba^ 
barous. 

Nor are doctrines like these only promulgated by them in an occasional 
manifesto of one of their social associations. Many of their newspapers 
publicly and constantly proclaim them, and the fact that their doing so 
remains, to a great extent, concealed from the Americans, by the scr^ea 
of a foreign language, makes it a greater evil than it otherwise would be, 
because it enables concealment until it shall have gathered strength sofr 
cient to make its influence dominant at the polls in at least all the com- 
mercial cities. Witness the following from a German paper published in 
St. Louis : — 

<*The first and most principal mark whereby we distinguish ourselves from religiiMM 
people is, that in the belief on a God, and that which connects itself with this belief we 
recognize a destructive cancer, which for thousands of years has been gnawing at 
humanity and preventing it from attaining to its destiny^ No individual can live u a 
human being; in no family can true happiness flourish; the whole human race is hasten- 
ing on ways of error, so long as the (scheuszlichsten Popanze) most abominable hob- 
goblins — God, future existence, eternal retribution, are permitted to maintain their 
ghostly existence. It is, therefore, the great task of every genuine revolutionist to put 
forth his best powers for the destruction of this flagitious nontrio, viz. : the hobgoblins of a 
God, future existence, and future rewards and punishments. No revolution is moi^ 
than half executed, unless the vi at nerve of the Great Arch-monarch beyond the start, 
(the Eternal Sovereign of the Universe,) is cut asunder; every attempted revolution ii 
vain, if the ministers of this monarch are not exterminated, as we are wont to extl^ 
minate ruinous vermin." 

Blasphemous as is the foregoing, the following from another GFermaa 
paper at Newark, New Jersey, is no better : — 

** Self-preservation is the first and most prominent instinct of every living ereatwe, ai 
well as of man. So soon as our relations assume the form stated above, (namely, so 
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■oon as want of emplojment and hig^h priees of provisions entne,) then this instinct of self- 
preservation makes its right effective, and the very natural impulse (Drang) is awakened 
to fall to, seize hold and take, whererer it is to be fi>undy whatever is needful to life, 
'especially bread and meat. Laws, customs, morality, religicn, and whatever these 
straight-jackets of social life may be called, have indeed considerably circumscribed this 
iBstinet of self-preservation, especially when it assumes the form of seizing hold of what 
'others claim. But in gpreat and general distress, (i. e., when employment is scarce and 
provisions dear,) nature rends asunder all these artificial bands and chains with which 
•ocial society has trammelled us, and nature makes her laws cfiectual." 

Infamous as are the foregoing articles translated from German papers, 
' the following, though of a different character, which has been translated 
by a correspondent of the Pittsburg Times^ is conceived in no better 
spirit, and affords abundant evidence that he who wrote it, and the pub- 
lishers of the German journals who gave it an insertion, as well as the 
.readers to whom they would venture to furnish such reading matter, can 
-never become good citizens, or be deserving to enjoy the rights of citi- 
Eensbip. It was published in the Courier, a German paper in Pittsburg, 
and it serves as an illustration of the general tone and temper of the 
GermiEiu press conducted by foreigners. Certain expressions, such as 
Bolidariah^ Bepublicanismus, and others used in the original, lead the 
translator to ascribe it to the pen of Kossuth, and, it must be confessed, 
its general style and temper strongly justify the supposition that he is 
Hkt anthor. But to the article — it speaks for itself: 

THB LAND OP CONTRADICTIONS. 

Apierica is. a great, and a free land ! 80 we hear it every where announced — yes, if 
tiie deairkUer, called the Constitution, is sufficient to make a land freej then America 
is certainly a free land ! But if we look at the little progress she has made since the 
time of her independence, and compare the reality with the declared principles, then we 
cannot do otherwise than declare it the land of contradictions. 

America is the land of equality, especially in the equality before the laws, and yet, 
we -do not find in any part of the world a more shocking inequality before the laws, 
than that which exists in this very country ! Distinguished individuals— family con- 
f»ect|ons, and in the utmost degree the <* almighty dollar," creates in the land of freedom 
an influence as widely extended, as even in some monarchies, where the judgment-seat 
has at least a little honor attached to it, and is not so readily approached by bribery. 
The rich and distinguished stand here higher above the law, than in any other country. 
The poor are held in more contempt, and no where in the world is poverty a greater 
crime than in America. In the land which boasts of its humanity, which claims to be 
at the very top of civilization, society does far less for the poor than any where else. 
The laboring classes are treated in as shameful a manner as in Europe, with its ancient 
hiatorical prejudices. The day laborer (proletairo) builds the railways ; the day laborer 
offers up his life in their steamboats ; the day laborer clears the wilderness with never- 
tiring axe, all for the benefit of a contemptible aristocracy ; whose evangelium is rapa- 
i^tjf aQd the hideous monster of speculation. This arrogant cheese, fish and cotton 
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aristocracy, are ten times more preeaming than the aiietocracy of tirtfat fiir that eaft flt 
least claim a prestige in its fiiTor. 

In these seventy years of independence, all these evils have inciMued in the hi^MIt 
degree ; so that one might be tempted to believe that this liberty and ptogie s a will mi 
in annihilation. 

Religious freedom is one of the most beautiful and predona principies that warn mm 
introduced into a Constitution ; end if we look at its piaetical working in the Uailiri 
States, it must be admitted that the religious intolerance is much mora rigid Ihea m 
many monarchies of the Old World, if we except the oppressions which the iewv IS- 
perienced. An unbeliever, a free thinker, an atheist, runs more risk of being iiomi 
than in old Baoaricu 

. In Europe religious wan are almost regarded as impossibilities ; in America tlpB 
are from time to time religious wars in miniature between Irish Catholics and Protestant 
Know Nothings. The war of opinion must soon or late give place to the Roman hie- 
rarchy ; but this cannot happen without many a bloody head ! The principle of religioQi 
liberty shows itself by intoleranoe and bigotrr. 

• A republic is that form ^ government which ought to be best administered end Mi- 
ducted at the least expense* In America every thing is turned npaide down $ tlie ai> 
ministration is as bad bm it can be, and exceeds in its faults even the greatest ilnspftii. 
such as Russia, and perhaps China. 

America is the land of personal liberty, but only under particular drciunstanceei The 
State, vdiich cares very little for the prosperity of its citizens, takes upon itself the eve 
of the bodily condition and health of its people. On that account they fbrhld diem to 
be joyfiil on Sanday ; oat of mere respect for personal liberty, they close the soebl li- 
tereouiBs between individuals ; they punish the sale of and use of intoxiceti]^ i 
Why do they not in other things take pains to secure life and liberty 1 It i 
to a grown person to drink a glass of wine or brandy, because he may posaihly injiM 
himself by doing so ; but an apothecary is allowed to sell arsenic and other potseas . 
without prescription. Why does the State permit, when it is so anxious about the weB- 
being of its dtisens, that every barber may practice medieine, and tliroogh hii Igne* 
ranee make sport of the lives of thousands 1 Here opens a field, where die Stale eodi 
find an opportunity fi)r the exercise of its legislative wisdom. It forbids the use af a 
glass of liquor, and yet a steamboat captain blows hundreds of persons into the air it 
consequence of a racing wager ; or gives the akemative to be bmnt or drowned ^ i 
railroad car is thrown off the track by the ignorance of the engfaieer, and hondiedil of 
innocent persons loee their lives, or have their limbs broken, because the State lias' m 
control over the conduct of persons so irresponsible. 

When the State should take measures to protect the individuals from immfJMtf 
danger, it fails to do any thing whatever, and yet it interferes in private co n c e i ns; si 
far has the principle of personal liberty been devek^)ed. 

America stands on the pinnacle of civilization — it is the land of humanity ; and hmm 
comes the invention of solitary confinement in the cells ; the prisoner who has only heni 
forced to the commission of crime to relieve his wants, is slowly doomed to death, «d 
out of pure humanity they would not kill him atonoe-^ont of pure humanity Juslieefe 
fostered only to do that which she ought not to do. 

America is the land of respect for the laws ; and no where else is dw healthy mA 
natural feeling of justice so easily wounded, or the wroog^doer so easily escapes mt- 
punished* 
" My house is my castle," say they, and this may be true, so long as a dmnkcn bnh 
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watchman doea-not, in hit xeal, exoead tha bofunda of hia dntj, niula tha Jnatification 
for hii doing to laata antiralj on hia own aMertion. 

Amarica ia tha land of education, and acknowledged human worth; and for that 
lOM o n haTe alavet, and declare in the Senate, that ciyilixation, by n^eann of alavarj, ii 
preiferable to the same, throogh Germanp, and other immigrants. 

America ia tha land of old Roman yirtues, and republican simplicitj — ^proof of this» 
sea the great men at Washington ; the pleasure palaces of New York, LucuHus's on 
Long Uand Sound, and the golden yacht of a huckster like Yanderbilt 

America ia the land, where in appearance, tbey do much for the coamopolite ; it ia 
tha aaylum and reftige of the persecuted, of the homeless, and those who are tired of 
war ; it is the joint and indivisible right of republicanism, the proof of which ia tha 
oDBtamptnous nickname of Dutchman applied by Know Nothinga and natives — and 
thair affi>rta to render the naturalization laws more severe. 

America ia the land in whose struggles ibr freedom all oppressed people sympathized' 
aad hoped that tha day-spring of Liberty might illumine all the inhabitanta of the 
gioba; therefore they impriaon men who, on their own reaponsibility, rise up against 
. daipotic power, and for this American ministers flatter deapotie courts. 

America ia the third naval power, and yet is without a navy. « American cttizen** ia 
a title to whi(^ they attach high value — '< I am a Roman citixen" — ^for this reaaon they 
imprison in dungeona in Europe, the American citizen on the slightest suspicion ; and 
ma to satiafiietion, the government at Washington gives itself no trouble about such 
trifles^ where diey at any rate have the full assurance that the mastery of the worid will 
bagivan to him who shall be chosen President of the United Statea at the next election. 

Atttarica ia the land of good education, and for tiiis reaaon ttreet hoy throw stonea 
flttlM hMd* ^ old people, and woe ! to him who should attempt to chastise the ill-bred 
oar-^xjoatioa aidaims, and the aasailant of tha youth, who carea so little for human 
w«r0i».]a poniriiad without marqr. 

fa Gieaaa^ youth raspaeta aga; in America, age must respect youth. The Spartan 
yoQlbi atood np, al tlia Olympic games, to give seata to the aged ; in America, the 
youth wsnldtnmiha aged out of their seats : this is tha great diffiuenoe between Sparti- 
aadAmariea. 

Ameriaa ia tiia land of morals, of religions and good mannara, and for that reaaon, 
the most savasa Crimea an eonatantiy witnessed, forming a atranga oontraat with their 
good education and morale. 

Wt diMotir ia eivsry field how small is thefar progress, since ^ time of their inde- 
pebdaaaa. Tlie valuabia documents whidi contain the masterly principles of Jefiersan, 
aliU ahoiw tbaauMlvaB, although thay are but counterfeits; the principles themselvea 
have at tibia day no mora the flesh and blood that tbey had seventy years ago. With ' 
tlM azceptioB of its i^gantic material progress, America has no reason to be preud of its 
pro g rea s in every thing which relates to principle, and enlightened humanity. Li- 
berty ii a graftt and eatimable tidng ; yet it is too easily misunderstood. 

lijbeanlay saya in his history of England, « the cure of all the evib of ftaedom ia firee- 
dom itaeii;*' and perhapa ha ia right 

The pablio promnlgation of snch infidel doctrines as the Free Oermans 
STOW most necessarily lead to a disregard of all law, human and divine ; 
aod it can be a matter of no surprise that these people had their last 
Sangerfest in New York on the Sabbath, an account of which is thus 
given by one of their own journals — the New York 9taaJt% Z&Uung : 
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Yesterday (Sunday) was the scene of great hilarity — ^thoagh the sky was doll and 
morose and annoyed us from time to time with rain. But the Oerman quarters wen 
full of life and gayety. The singers, adorned with ribbands, Imtered in the streets, and 
recalled to the heart of every German the most joyous emotions. Friends and acqoam^ 
ances of olden time met unexpectedly together — greeting each other and talldng of 
^ auld lang syne," (o)ir versification) — the Present and the Future — the sprrowa which 
had befallen them, and the hopes which they cherish — all, over lager bier. Inr the morn- 
ing they looked, over their cups of coffee, with anxiety to the sky — and to its wrinkle 
covered forehead, as all now were afraid of losing any of the engagements of this octi- 
sion, devoted to social amusement. In the evening the Germans passed into the Ger- 
man quarters, from the streets, and in them they were very much amused. FroB 
divers lager bier saloons issued the noise of hilarity, songs, sounds of the harp» &&, and 
the girls peeped through the doors to see the handsome singers that were there. In €00 
word, Gotham had a holiday. 

They went to Yauxhall Garden, and here commenced, in spite of the Sunday Law, 
joyous life, loud song and the ringmg of the glasses. The different societies alternated 
their songs, but the *< Saengeminde" was the best of them. ** The Confession," ** Upb 
Comrades," *«The world is so beautiful/' were sung. We heard from the stranga 
singers Mendelssohn's beautiful composition, <* Who has built for thee this beantifid 
wood," admirably executed. • • * After a delightful afternoon, the socief^ broke up at 
8 o'clock. Herr Hartung contributed to the enjoyment by his excellent lager bier. 

Nor need we be surprised at the following statement of a Qerman clergy- 
man, who is employed as a missionary, which he says is only a moderate 
statement of the eyil at work in the German heart of the United States >— 

** Infidelity and Sabbath profiaination are raging among my coantrymen like the clift- 
lera in the Orient. The thronged and curious events of the times hafie imparted lo 
thousands of Germans a taste for the newspapers, and there are now, I think, eight 
German newspapers edited in New York, and their general bearing is ant^ChrisliM. 
More destructive, perhaps, are their lodges. They are nnmeroas, and have 
for their object the support of the sick, but indirectly they destroy all Christian 
ments, and bring firom the deep bottom of a sinftd heart to the sur&oe^ Batknudiaiii nd 
Atheism. The lodge is the great speculation field of bad spirits." 

We thus see these foreigners in our midst, many of whom are not eren 
citizens, nor have declared their intention of becoming bo, and who do 
not understand and much less speak our language, proclaiming to the world 
in the addresses of their Social organization, and throngh the colnmns of 
their newspapers, that oar republicanism does not suit their views ; that 
there still lurks too much of the old anti-democratic leaven in our con- 
stitutional system of government; that our institutions are oppresdfe 
and unjust to the natural rights of man, alien to liberty, and upholding 
social forms which admit of no equality of position or true enjoyment of 
happiness ; and that there exists here no such freedom nor equality as tibe 
spirit of the age and of progress demands. We see them not only pro- 
claiming these views, but others which are equally obnoxious to the 
minds of Americans, and which, if carried out, would not only gnbvert 
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the Constitaiion, but the Christian religion ; and what is still more, we 
see them actively engaged in organized efforts to carry oat these views 
and have them introdaced in the administration of the government 

Theirs is a democracy eminently Eoropean. No one can mistake ita 
paternity, and, as was truly remarked by John Bell, in his very able and 
elaborate speech in the United States Senate, on the 13th April, 1852, 
on the subject of non-intervention, "it is the same type of democracy 
which has nndone the cause of liberty in Europe ; and its mission in this 
conntiy can never be accomplished but by the ruin of liberty in America. 
Does not every one know that the most popular and leading champions 
of the cause of republicanism and democracy in Europe regard with posi- 
tive contempt — ^nay, that they turn away with disgust — at the very men- 
tion of American republicanism J They scorn to receive our American, 
home-bred ideas of liberty. Why, say they — ^You have no philosophy— i 
you have no true and lofty conceptions of the destiny of man and of 
human society ; you are far in the rear of European enlightenment upon 
all these subjects 1 Such are the arrogant pretensions of the European 
champions of liberty. Some of the more reckless among them have the 
hardihood to declare that our whole system is false, and that, if it cannot 
be reformed, they are prepared to destroy it ; that it is a model which 
misleads the friends of freedom abroad, and that it had better be pulled 
down than upheld in error I" 

It is not the republicanism of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton, Jay, Madison, and their illustrious compeers, who framed our Con- 
stitntion, and gave form and life to our republican government ; but it is 
the democracy of the leaders of the revolutionary movements in Europe, 
whose! ultra, wild, and visionary schemes and theories have brought 
obloquy upon the very name of republicanism in Europe, and not only 
disgusted and alarmed the advocates of free government there, but caused 
those who were the ablest and best fitted to maintain its cause to despair. 
As Mr. Bell truly remarks, in another part of the speech already quoted 
from, " the curse of the present day is, that the theories and doctrines of 
the champions and advocates of liberty and republicanism have, all along, 
proceeded upon the same error which rendered all the philosophy of the 
schools of antiquity abortive, and, for the most part, utterly useless to 
mankind. They all proceed upon abstractions. All their theories of 
society and government, all their ideas of liberty and equality, and the 
forms they would institute to secure them, are founded upon some pre- 
conceived notion of what they conceive ought to be right and proper, 
without the slightest reference to any practical test — ^to any thing that 
has been proved to be sound and practicable in the past history of 
the world. To get right, and to be able to construct true and practical 
systems of government, they must first reconstruct their system of philo- 
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Bophizing ; they most reconstmct their own theories and adapt them to 
human nature as they have seen it developed in the past, as they see 
it displayed at the present day. They most adapt them to the races of 
men as ^ey perceive them to exist in all their varieties and difference of 
capacities and propensities, without troubling themselves about the ques- 
tion of original unify or equality. They must found their theories np<« 
experience, and not upon fancy. They must come to understand that the 
competency of man for self-government is not a simple or universal truth, 
but that it is a complex and conditional proposition, which may be true 
of one and the same people at one stage of their progress and not at ano- 
ther ; and as to races, they must come to learn that every race has a 
civilization peculiar to itself, and physical and mental facultiea of various 
grades of capacity for improvement and development, as all history tenfi- 
fies. In short, they must adopt the method of reasoning and theoriiing 
pointed out by the great founder of modem progress, Bacon« When 
they shall have done this, they will have taken the first step towards a 
true progress in the science of government Discarding all nnmeaaiag 
cant and catch-terms about liberty and equality, they must come to kndv 
that there is a liberty, that there is an equality which is agreeable to 
nature, a liberty and an equality resting on a basis that wiU stand, and 
that aU else is spurious, delusive, and mischievous.'' 

The intelligent and more respectable journalists of Germany, like tfaoie 
in Ireland, seem to understand the evils under which this country labon 
from immigration, and appreciate the causes which have given bo strong 
an impetus to the 'American movement. A late number of the CologMi 
Cfazette, a higiily talented and respectable journal, contains a very abb 
article on iAnB subject The writer does not approve all the features of 
the American party, yet he fearlessly expresses his approval of ita eMOi- 
tial features. He says : 

« 8nch a sodden and momentoua party Ibnnation has the more daime upon OOT 
attentioii, as it is parttcnlarly directed against the European immigraticm. We an new 
enabled to fium an opinion of Know-Nothingism : as it has just divested itself of iii 
secreqr, shifting its platform into publicity/' 

There is then given a synopsis of the manifesto recently published b 
New York, and extensively copied in Europe. 

« The party which calls itself the American, declares that it has wrapped itsdf hitherto 
in mystery only, because it would otherwise have been impossible for a new organiation 
to be gotten op against old and existing ones, which would soon have combined their eflbils 
against it It declares these old parties decrepid. They had lost their original signHB- 
cance, and only served as a stepping-stone to the highest dignities of the republic ht 
ambitious leaders. Unscrupulous party strife has often led the States to the brink of 
destruction, and particularly threatened to separate the North from the South. It mm, 
therefore, the intention of the American movement to save the Union and to restore to 
honor those principles upon which it was originally established.** 
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And he frankly adds :— 

^ Thus fu we undoabtecDy mast agxM with the American party. Partj spirit has been 
iMFwheie so mndi abused as in the United States. Nowhere is held oat a higiier price to 
party urns. Eveiy four years not only a new President is elected, bat according to the issue 
the whoie army of officials changes. The victorious party conquers a hundred tboosaod 
ofilces, and the elections — the highest privilege of free citizens — assume the low character of 
plaoe4ianting. If the frequent diango of the chief is a necessary evil for a republic, it may 
nevertheless be possible to adopt such measures as would secure to the officers of State, more 
tiian has been the case hitherto, worth and merit." The writer then recurs to the manifesto 
In tlie following manner : " But the above is only the introduction ; the American party, in 
proceeding to the real contents of its programme, complains of the elections being often 
decided by immigrants unacquainted with the institutions, laws, and even the language of 
the coantry, only used as mere political tools." He then informs his readers of the number 
oTimmigrants annually arriving in the United States, among whom he says are to be found 

. the oatcasts of every country, while the more respectable part cling in their hearts to a 
Amign nationality, as is represented in thfe manifesto. The Know Nothings, he oon- 
tiiuies, intend to protect their country agamst this immigration, and the means to 
attain their object, he supposes, would in all probabiHty consist in rendering the right of 
eitiienship more difficult to obtain, by extending the term of five years, at present pre- 
■cribed by law, and the government becoming less liberal in granting lands to immi- 
grants. The final conclusion to which the writer comes is an approval of the inten- 
turns and spirit of the American party. He says: «This much we must grant to the 
party, that immigration has produced many evils. Foreign immigrants, political adven- 
turers of an nations, have endeavored to inveigle the citizens of the United States in all 
aorta of enterprises, in order to entangle them in European quarrels. Among these 
fonigners are the Irish, filled with a bitter hatred against England, who play a con- 

- sidenible part in the press. And to make of such foreigners ambassadors, as the 
example of Soule shows, might jeopardize the peace of the world. 77k« Ameriean 
party acts, beyond a doubt, in the spirit of the founders of the States, and deserves 
acknowledgment not alone of America, but of the worid, for curbing foreign desires of 
that description — love for war, conquest, and annexation." The article considers the 
manifesto of the American party as earnest and dignified in its tone, and says: *<If its 
watchword, < America for the Americans,' is to be understood so as to leave our interests 
Intact, we shall not have to complain." The writer has discovered from his distant 
•tand^int what are the necessities of our nation, and he is not afraid to acknowldege 
that the course whidi Americans have determined to pursue is the only correct one. In 
this opinion he must be borne out by every man who is unblinded by prejudice, whether 
foreign or native. The principle is plain enough to every one who will dare to look at 
h boldly and in a natipnal view. When the gloiy or the destiny of a great nation is to 
be accomplished, all private interest and all petty feeling of self must be tfafust aside, ai 
unworthy of the man and the patriot And every intelligent foreigner in this country 
should feel that what will accomplish the greatest good for the land of his adoption, 
what win give to America the highest rank and the most thorough nationality, that 
shoold receive his warmest support, and his heartiest concurrence. 

Another caase of irritation, which contributed much to arouse a senti- 
ment of opposition among the Americans to foreign influence, consisted 
in t^ serrility displayed by many of our leading public men to this 
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influence, and the reception given to Father Matthew and Lonis Kossuth 
by Congress, compared with the treatment received by some of oar best and 
greatest citizens who had equal claims to public respect. This is forcibly 
stated in a letter written lately by ex-Senator Clemens, of Alabama^ ae 
follows : — 

In the sommer of 1849, Father Matthew, an Iriah Priest, who had acquired a great 
celebrity aa Temperance lecturer, paid a visit to the United States. He came to Waih- 
ington and a resolution was at once introduced to allow him the privilege of the floor 
of the Senate. This was opposed by Mr. Calhoun on the ground that it was lowering 
the dignity of the Senate and cheapening its honors. By myself and others, npon the 
further ground that he had, while in Ireland, indulged in denunciations of slavery, and 
taken part with the abolitionists against the South, which I considered an unwarrantable 
intermeddling with matters that in no way concerned him. Notwithstanding these 
objections, the resolution passed by a decided majority, and Father Matthew took his 
seat upon the floor of the Senate. Not long afterwards, Gren. Pillow, who bore upon 
his person the marks of honorable wounds, recently received in the service of the 
Republic, visited Washington, and found, to his mortification, no doubt, that the place 
which had been occupied by a Catholic Priest, was inaccessible to him, a native bom 
American, and late Major General in the wars of his country. Nor was he aloae a 
Bufierer. Every officer who served in the Mexican war, not a member of Congrase, or 
an existing State I^egislature, was in like manner excluded, with, perhaps, the single 
exception of Gen. Scott, who had received a special vote of thanks during the war of 
1812, which of itself entitled him to admission. It will not do to tell me that respect 
for the cause of temperance produced this astonishing result The Congress of the 
United States are not remarkable as disciples of temperance, and that Teiy day there 
were perhaps not six members of the Senate who did not drink wine at dinner, or brandy 
before iL 

The Irish vote was the controlling cause — ^the desire to conciliate that large body 
of naturalized citizens who looked up to Father Matthew as a superior being. It wu 
this which gave to the foreigner and the Catholic an importance above and beyond that 
of the soldiery whose blood had been poured out like water on the plains of Mexico. It 
was this which induced the Senate to forget what it had been — to throw aside the 
severe diginity which had so elevated them in the minds of men, and to exchange the 
character of Roman sages for that of servile sycophants. There was a time when that 
high body was composed of sterner stufil There was a time when such a proposition 
would have been treated with the scorn it deserved. But that was before the Irish 
Exodus. Now, if we venture to question foreign merit it must be done with ■'bated 
breath." If we venture to deny any foreign demand, however imperious, we an 
threatened with political annihilation, and yet I am tuld we are in no danger firom 
foreign uifluence. When the Senate of the United States has bent before the stonn, where 
are we to look for that public virtue which is sturdy enough to resist iti 

The other case to which I allude was still more outrageods. L. Kossuth had been 
actively engaged in exciting a revolution in Hungary, but when the hour of trial came 
he shrunk from the danf^er he had evoked, and flying across the frontier, took refuge 
beneath the Crescent of the Turk. An immense amount of sympathy was at once 
manufactured for him, and our government, not to be behind the public expectation, 
dispatched a vessel of war to bring him to oUr shores. Of course this was done mder 
the specious name of sympathy for struggling freedom. But if there had been w 
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Gennan votM in the United Statei, I am very much inclined to the opinion (hat 
•empathy wonld have expended itself in some lest costly manner. But, not satisfied 
with bringing him here, both branches of Congress passed a resolation inviting him to 
Washington. He came in all the pomp which surrounds the Monarchs of the old world — 
' vmed guards paraded before his door to keep off the vulgar populace. And we who 
would not have tolerated such conduct for one hour in the President of the RepubUc, 
not only submitted to it on the part of this foreign mendicant, but actually invited him 
within the bar of the Senate. He entered with all his guards about him. The dank 
of foreign sabres awaked the echos in the vestibule of the Senate, and an eager crowd 
of JRepubKearu looked on with wondering admiration at the pageant If the dead are per- 
mitted to witness events upon earth, what must have been the feelings of the stem Fathers 
of the Republic when they saw the velvet uniforms of a foreign body-guard within the sacred 
|Mrecinets of the Senate ! Ijot us suppose them gathered about the immortal Washington, 
ai diey were wont to gather in the days that tried men's souls, gazing in sonrow and 
silenoe upon the disgraceful spectacle. There is Warren, Greene, Sumpter, Marion, 
Lee, Shelby, Williams, Wayne and a hundred others of the mighty dead. They 
nmember that it was German cannon which thinned their ranks at Mod Fort and Red 
Bank. They remember that German shouts rang over the field of Brandywine. They 
remember that German bayonets were dimmed with patriot blood at Monmouth. They 
femember Chad's ford, and Chew's house, and many another field, where they met the 
lifaed mereenarief that England's gold had brought across the Atlantic to fosten manadea 
upon a people who had never injured them ; and remembering this, ihey torn to each 
other with the mournful inquiry, ''Are these our sons! Are the traditions of the ravola- 
■tian already forgotten 1" Ah ! shade of departed Patriots, there is an engine of power 
in our land of whidi in your day you did not dream ! There are a few hundred 
thousand German voters among us, and every Demagogue who aspires to the Presidency, 
and all the satellites that glimmer about him are vieing with each other in base con- 
eeaaions to German pride and German feeling. But the picture is a sickening one, and 
I turn firom it God knows it was bitter enough at the time, and I have no wish to dwel 
upon it anew. 

Not satisfied with the honors heaped upon Kossuth, Congress determined to extend 
to him more ** material aid." Mr. Seward discovered that he was the nation's guest, 
and introduced a bill assuming his expenses as a national debt The account turned 
oat to be somewhat extravagant This plain republican martyr to liberty only lived at 
tiie rate of $500 per day. Consuming in the twenty-four hours Champagne and Bur- 
gundy which cost more than it would take to feed a respectable fomily in North Ala- 
bama for a twdvemonth. At that very moment there were bills upon the Calendar of the 
House for the relief of destitute widows and prphans, whose husbands had died in de- 
ibnoe of the country, which Congress has not had time to attend to even to this day. 
Not ab with Kossuth — ^he drank his wine — eat his pates de foU grae, and Congress in- 
stantly footed the bill. Do you ask the reason 1 I answer, vridows and children had no 
votes. The foreigners who were to be conciliated by adulation of Kossuth had many. 
Others will say it was not Kossuth, but his cause — that he had been battling for freedom, 
and they wished to mark their appredation of his efforts. As a tribute to the spirit of 
Liberty it might have been well enough if we had not been so lamentaUy defident in 
paying that tribute to our own dtizens. When General Jackson had driven the British 
army firom New Orieans, and rescued the country from one of the most terrible dangers 
with which it was ever threatened, he was arrested in the very hour of his triumph and 
heavily fined for tfaie rigorous discharge of his duty ; and yet Congress permitted more 
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than a quarter of a oentuiy to roll away without admowlodging the wrong, or attempl- 
ing to repair it He was a Native American — there was no foreign sympathy in fab 
behalf— no foreign Totes to conciliate. When General Houston returned to the' UoM 
States with the laurels of San Jacinto fresh upon hts brow, bringing an empire in hii 
hands to lay at our feet, no Congressional invitations celebrated hti arrivaL No bSb 
were passed to pay hii expenses. He was a Native American, and nothing waa Cq be 
gained by laudations of his chivaliy or his patriotism. When General Soott bad eau^ 
duded one of the most wonderful campaigns ever recorded in histoiy, he was reealli4 
almost in disgrace, and his army, which he had found untrained militia and canvwtod 
into veteran heroes, was transferred to one of his subordinates. Yet Congreaa oSead 
no word of sympathy, applied no balm to the wounded feelings of the matchleaa aoldifli. 
He was a Native American, and the voice of condolence was mute. Had Gensnil 
Shields reioeived similar treatment, a howl would have been raised from one ^nd of tha 
continent to the Qther, and half the tongues in Congreis wotld have grown weatj^ 
lamenting his wrongs. 

With these fects before me, and all know them to be fects^ I must be pardoned ftr 
maintaining that there is danger from foreign influence, and the sooner it ia boldly umI 
the better. 

Another cause of trouble consists in foreign boru citizen^ keeping 
aiive, by social and military organizations, their national habitSi feelpigi 
and prejudices, to the prejudice of our own nationality. In a ^Mseek 
made in the 17. S. Senate, on the 25th of January, 1855, James Cooper, 
Senator from Pennsylvania, referred to this teaotf and condenmed the 
practice as follows : 

I desire to advert briefly to another mischief, not wholly, but, nevertheless, to boom 
extent, the result of admitting into the country the idle and turbulent spirits sent hidier 
in order to relieve their own governments of their dangerous presence. I refer, Kr. 
President, to the practice now prevalent in the larger cities, of organizing voluntev 
companies and battalions composed wholly of foreigners, bearing foiieign names, wear- 
ing foreign uniforms, and parading under foreign colors. In New York, Boston, and 
elsewhere, you hear of G^erman Yagers, French Chasseurs, Irish Greens, Swiss Gruaxd% 
dice. ; and I am informed that in the first named city there is a brigade composed entiraly 
of Irishmen, and called the Irish brigade. Now, sir, this is all wrong, and would be 
tolerated by no other government on the face of the earth. 

When, by the liberal character of our institutions, and the blessings and advantagip 
which our laws confer, the subjects of other governments were invited to our shores, it 
was never intended they should enter into separate organizations, civil or military, or 
cultivate an esprit du corps among themselves, calculated to leave them foreigners In 
feeling and in habits, though dwelling in our midst, and owing allegiance to our btwSi 
Naturalized foreigners should renounce all allegiance to their former governments, both 
in substance and in form^ and identify themselves with the country of their adoption in 
the most unreserved manner. Let them, if they please, unite with our volunteer snd 
militia organizations for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of the use Of arms ; but 
let them beware of forming separate organizations, by which jealousy may be exdtsd, 
and doubts of their attachment to their adopted country, and its people, created. Such 
organizations of naturalized citizens, officered by foreigners in strange dress, and mlIste^ 
ing under strange flags, will never be tolerated by the mass of the American peoptei 
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Tbeb mm burner— tibe glorioas itin and itripea — ^k>me otct tlicir own and their f^• 
tben' lieadt, both by land tnd Ma, on manj a bloody day, it, with them, a holy emUen 
-*hotj aa IbaAxk of the GoTehant to the Inaelitet of old, and aaMciated with inemo> 
riaa that oooaeerate it in every American heart No heraldic hlasonry, no matter how 
MMsieot, no matter who may have home it, or over what fields of deathleas renown it 
may have floated in triumph, can ever be compared, in our eyes, with the simple <* stars 
and stripea." To raise another is to destroy the idea of the unity which it represents, 
to Intimate a doubt of the perpetuity of that unity, and manifest a preference that is 
npolahw to every feeling of our hearts. Foreigners, therefore, who have renounced 
their attegiance to Ungs, and made themselves sharers vrith us in the heritage of liberty 
•nd all its ooncomitant advantages and Uessings, should cast behind them the insignia 
^ tyranny, and rally with their native brethren in hearty accord, under the banner of 
fraedem— the starry flag of the republic. If they be Americans in heart, it will cost' 
ttMm notliing to organize, and if need be to fight and die beneath its folds. This flag 
hii waved over the heads of heroes ; and though it was ridiculed but a few years sinc^ 
at a fAeee of « striped bunting," it now floats in every sea, in proud equality with the 
\dtodkn of France and the 8t Gleorge of England ; its shadow affording protectioii to 
thoaa who have a right to claim it, in every quarter of the globe. Why, then, should 
natnaliied dliiens apparently repudiate it by raising another 1 And why, above all,, 
oiftniie separately when duty and sound policy alike urge them to make their fellow* 
fkk^ with us perfect by unity of action in eveiy possible case ! If they have brought 
iHdi them feelinga of attachment to their native land, let them cherish them ho thsb 
haailab for each feelings are amiaUe and exist in every generous bosom. No one wiH 
fliU feuh vrith them for indulging in memories whidi carry them back to the homee ol 
t|itir childhood ; and no one vrill complain, even if they should confess that there are 
dlingt and places dear to their hearts in the land they have left. All we ask of them 
hh liiat, having been received as brethren, they should conduct themselves as such, and 
not as rivi|ls or enemies. 

It may be alleged, Mr. President, that these people are none the less attached to our 
inetitntiona because they have finrmed military associations, with a view to qualify them- 
aelvea to defend and uphold them. I do not charge them with a want of devotion to 
c^ uutitotions. I have only complained that they have formed aeparate organizationa ; 
Aat they have not, as both policy and safety require, associated with them native bora 
dtiaeiis ; that theae separate organizations are calculated to excite jealousy ; and that 
between these foreign organizations and similar native organizations there is danger of 
^oQlaion, and of such a character as is frightful to contemplate. I^ instead of being 
formed of fi>reigners alone, these companies and battalions had been composed of some- 
tfafaig Uke'equal proportions of natives and foreigners, the danger that is to be appro- 
headed would ceaae to exist, or exist only in a modified form. From these organiai^ 
ijkma ^ere ia nothing to be gained, even by those who compose them. On the contrary, 
llw soapioion and jealousy which they excite operates to their disadvantage. And herc^ 
Mr. President, allow me to say, that while I have not questioned the patriotism of the 
mass of those who compoBC these military organizations, I think there is reason to be- 
Ueve that many of the individuals belonging to them are desperate characters, who would 
not greatly deplore such a collision as is not improbable in the present excited state of 
the public mind. The great mass of their own countrymen — those who come here, 
vtk good feith, to seek a livelihood and a home, are seldom found connected with these 
associations as members. Engaged in subduing the wilderness of the far West, or pur- 
suing their avocations in the cities and towns, they have neither time nor disposition to 
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unite with them. Bat too generally, if the teitiiiioay on the enfaject is to be beUered, 
they arc compoeed of the idle and dieaolute, of those who, fmd of the exdtement of 
military shows, have no fixed purpose m Tiew, while the number of the substantial men 
of business, whose thrift would be a guarantee for the preservation of order, is compaia* 
tively small. Under these circumstances, it is time tiut steps were takien to eoneel 
the evil. 

The violence which has characterized the conduct of foreigners at the 
polls on election day, especially in onr cities and towns, and eagemesB 
displayed by them, especially the Irish Catholics, for office, whererer the 
side they took has been saccessfnl, and the success which attended their 
applications to the exclusion of native bom citizens, is another cause Of 
the feeling that now exists against them. Thus a late analysis of the 
Police of the city of New York, published in the journals of that citgr, 
shows that on a recent investigation made under the order of the city 
authorities, it was found that of 1149 men, composing the police force of 
the city, 718 only (or less than half) are natives of the United States; 
and of the foreigners, 305 are Irish. It is furthermore stated, that 89 of 
the police now in active service have been tenants of a State prison- 
but whether as convicts or political offenders does not appear. Fourteen 
of tiie men declined answering the inquiries on the two points referred to^ 
but whether this circumstance is to be construed to their praise or theb 
prejudice it is not our province to say. That onr policemen shoold be 
above all reproach is not more clear than that they shonld be thorong^y 
conversant with, and intelligently attached to, the laws and institntionB <rf 
the country. 

So the conduct of the present national administration ; the appoint- 
ment of Judge Campbell as Postmaster General ; the number of foreign- 
ere sent as ministers abroad ; the undue proportion of foreigners ^ 
pointed to minor offices to the exclusion of native bom applicants ; and 
the proscription from office of all those who had any connection or wen 
supposed to sympathize with the American movement ; — all united to 
give form and direction to the strong and universal sentiment and feeling 
of opposition to foreign influence, which the other causes enumerated 
had already created. The feeling was abroad, and it was bat neceasaij 
to have an exhibition of partiality for foreigners manifested like that by 
the Pierce administration, to start, as it did, the cry of Amerioa fm 
Americans. 
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CHAPTER XXYI. 

MISTAKEN VIEWS Or THE VKITEO STATES OOySBinfBMT. 

It has been jerj correcUj Said that " to make a goyernment the bless- 
ing it ought to be to a whole people, it is necessary, in framing it, to 
resolvd the benevolence of its general scope into two specific aims — one, 
the present case of men's rights under it ; the other, its own preservation, 
mmaterialto their fhtnre safety;" and that the latter 'fisby far the 
most difficult part of the business." This is undoubtedly a truism which 
was fully realized by the framers of our Constitution. They were how- 
ever equal to the task before them, and established a government having 
the aims before stated in view, and possessing all the requisite powers to 
secore the present rights of its citizens, and to preserve and maintain its 
vig^r with a view to their future safety. Discarding the three forms of 
politioal organizations of which it was then supposed all human govem- 
fiiMts Were either pure specimens or mixtures, they adopted neither 
ft democratical, aristocratical, nor monarchial form, but contrived a 
sdieme of their own, materially diiferent from them all, and called it 
Bepyhlican. 

Foreigners, even the most learned among them, do not seem to coin- 
prehend, hdwever, its distinctive characteristics and peculiar features, 
add therefore hastily jump to the conclusion that it is a Democracy. Even 
fhe learned De Tocqueville seems every where to assume it as a recog- 
nized and indisputable fact, and Lord Brougham not only ventures so far 
as to state it to be so, but applies to it the epithet by which it is usual 
to distinguish the technical form of government known by that name. 
The truth is, however, otherwise ; and it is, perhaps, owing more to this 
etror and misconception of the true character of our government, on the 
|Ntrt of ibreigners, than all other causes combined, that they come to this 
country with the views they do, as to the nature and operations of our 
institutions, and claim for themselves, as a right, what native bom citi- 
kens have hitherto conceded as a privilege, but never as a right 

Many features of the Federal Constitution may be refarred to, as ne- 
gativing all idea, on the part of its framers, of establishing an unlimited 
and unrestrained Democratic government, into which those illumined with 
the ideas of European revolutionists, who have sought a refuge in this 
country, would now convert it. As the discussions in the Convention, 
and the conclusions at which the framers arrived, abundantly show, no 
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8ach ideas were then entertained, like those now promulgated by the so- 
called Free German Association. We demtmdl say these foreign agra- 
rians — 

1. TJniyersal snffhtge. 

2. The election of all officers by the people. 

3. The abolition of the Presidency. 

4. The abolition of Senates. 

5. The right of the people to recall their representatiyea (oaahier timi) 
at their pteasare. 

6. fHie right of the people to change the Constitution when tbej YlkM. 
T. All law-suits to be conducted without expense. 

8. A department of the government to be set up for Ihf protedaaa 
of immigration. 

9. A rednced term of acquiring citizenship. 

10. Ab<^tion of all neutndity. 

11. Intervention in favor of every people struggling to liberty* 

12. Abolition of laws for the observance of the Sabbath. 
IS. Aboliti<m of prayers in Congress. 

14. Abolition of oaths upon the Bible. 

15. The supporting of the emancipation exertions of Cassios M. day 
by Congtessional laws. 

16. Abolition of the Christian system of punishmont, and tfae introdfle* 
tion of the human amelioration system. 

17. Abolition of capital punishment 

In view of these misapprehensions, it may not be out c^ place to make 
an inquiry into the peculiar characteristics of our government, and to 
show wherein foreigners, and but too many natives, misapprehend its 
scope and power. It is not a democracy, as they suppose, BulDilect ta 
every fickle change and caprice of the people, without constitutional re^ 
straints, balances and counterbalances, and incapable of keeping to any 
course but that of the popular current, however momentarily erroneona 
As is very forcibly remarked by Mr. Warner, in an article in the Ameri' 
ctm Review of May, 1849, " the fathers of the country never dreamed 
of such a thing ; and though we are not at present just what they meant 
us to be, we are still no democrats in the form and theory of our aysteiBi 
At the polls, no doubt, and in the newspapers, an unscmpuloos man will 
say any thing to gain ids purpose. In this way democracy has become 
a word of cant among our own citizens ; and so would diabolisoi, if ths 
people loved to hear it.^ But " to call the government a democracy, ii 
either to mistake or slander it. To call the people democrats, or to prOf 
fess, with fkwning cant, to be democrats at their service, is to make them 
objects either of insult or cajolery. The truth appears to be, that to a 
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rerj great extent the popalar origin and working of oar institntionB has 
iHYolTed men's minds in a confdsfon of ideas as to the name and cha- 
racter tbej belong to. And bs misapprehension here is mischievons, 
drawing practice after it, perverting the views of onr too frequent con- 
stitutional conventions, and so putting every thing at hazard, the cloud 
must, if God permit, be dissipated, and the clear, benignant sky of the 
oountiy's morning brought back." 

Our system is Republican, as contiradistinguished from Democracy, 
or, to adopt the language of Mr. Madison, in TJie Federalist, it is ''a 
government in which the scheme of representation takes place." It fol- 
lows, therefore, that it is, unlike a democracy, one of delegated powers ; 
a^d, thongh like it, free and of the same character in the popularity of 
its aims and general scope, the difference between them is very great 
Democracy is one of the simplest forms of govemmeoty and has a polity 
which tmsts no one and respects no body, but the people at large, mak- 
ing every man; without regard to qualifications or character, a ruler for 
the whole ; while a Bepublic is complicated in its organization, all its 
measures being taken by means of delegated power, and the people 
standing aloof from its acts, content with a supremacy over these, and 
their agents^ by influence only, through public opinion and the ballot box. 
M nice and just machinery was therefore requisite ; checks, balances and 
braces were necessary ; moral causes were to be foreseen and counter- 
vailed, and moral influences to be anticipated ; every organic weakness 
had to be searched out in advance ; a guard to be set upon every point 
of probable exposure ; and the force of every dangerous tendency mea- 
•ofed and neutralised before events developed its existence. It was a 
berculean nndertaking on the part of the revolutionary statesmen. See 
what they had to do. Much of it is succinctly set forth by Mr. Warner 
in the' article of the American Beview, already quoted from. He says : 

la iStim- flist places there w«4 wanting^ a rtaH sgemey sbeehanitm fbr ends of ordiimry 
Aad ttinga mint be ao managed as to brilig into the service of the 
r> a imiaty of penonal qnalitiea and talents. Then nrast be men for makinif 
ftr ieeing laws executed, men for judging in detafl of common justice 
between par^ and party, men of all sorts of ministerial labor in aid of the more pr^ 
miiianl ftwdtkMM of polltieal life. In some of the walks of doty, great abilities were 
■seeMuy, in some pfofemional skill; a measure of undoubted character for prinlsiples 
IB in. 

- How. was the sdeedon to be made ? There was one point of diflkultj. Td some 
estent, the people might be supposed competent to choose their own agents. This was 
eminentiy true in reference to the legislatiTC and chief executive fimctions; iuTolviftg 
aervioee whidi» thongh of vast importance, were not of a kind to cdl for much technical 
knowledge or ^dfie preparation, so that the leading business of the government, and 
that upon which all else depended more or less, might be safely organised in the way 
the general liberty required, namely, by votes sufficiently numerous to express the 
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popular flentiment of the country. Had it not bean ao, the repaUiean acheme miist 
have altogether fiuled as impracticaUe. Bat legialation was no mystery of art, and the 
peofdo could not well be mistaken in the kind of evidence by which the fitness of a 
legislative agent should be indicated. High standing for integrity, good sense and acquire- 
ments, with some experience in af&irs, was all they wanted. 80 also, the executive 
function (apart from its judicial subdivision) could be judged of in a general way by 
everybody. And these are the parts of the system whore it was especially momentous 
that the people should be as closely and sensibly present as possible. But in deaoend- 
ing from hence to other branches of the public service, snch as the oomti^ particolar 
bureaus, dtc, the case became harder for the common mind to manage. It was not 
enough that candidates for such places were well reported oL There was to be a 
special adaptation of the men to the offices, a fitness of artificial skill, concerning which 
the multitude were scarce capable of forming an intellig^t opinion. It would, there* 
fore, be safer as to stations of that sort, to entrust the appointing power with penoM 
of eminence in the government, who from their position might be expected to exert it 
more cautiously and discreetly than the people could. And, fortunately, there was 
nothing in the economy of the public Uberty that was likely to take harm from such ao 
arrangement 

Still, beyond the question how far it was best to org^ize the public aervioe by popu- 
lar vote, how fitr by substituted agencies (no inconsiderable question by itself), ulterior 
matters were to be attended to. There was danger of bad men eoming into oflbe 
through ignorance or incantion on the people's part, or by the arts of deceiren; aid 
there was danger of men becoming bad under the perverting inflnenoe of office, tiBm 
their elevation to it. How were evils like these to be guarded against 1 

One expedient was that of dividing public power into several parts, called jniisdie- 
tions, and setting these in counterpoise ag^ainst each other. Hence the well known 
legislative, executive, and judicial departments of government, each under separate 
charge, and fenced, as far as practicable, against encroachment firom the reet The 
early constitutions lay great stress upon this. 

Another expedient was the territorial division of the country into States, ooontiea and 
townships; or rather the making use of these divisions (they csiatod already) to distri- 
bute the dispatch of public business over a wide sur&ce, and ao to prevent a pledma 
of the central system, and keep down the fever of the head by drawing off aa much m 
possible of the elements of active power into the extremities. 

Other securities of a personal nature were added to these; audi aa age, 
property, religion, and the like; required partly in candidates for office; partly in 1 
more or less in both. Nor does it need much knowledge of human history to detenniM 
that all the guards and cautions which the case admitted o^ were not likely to be man' 
than enough. 

But, in the second place, the tovereigniy of the polU was also to be looked after. 

And here the first inquiry would naturally be durected to the proper Teating of thie 
aU-important power. Who should have it? From whom should it be withheld 1 For 
observe, it belonged of right to nobody, save as the Constitution should give it, beiog a 
mere functionary power to be held, not for the special emolument of individuals, bat ia 
trust for the commonwealth. Who, then, in matter of safety and prudence, should have 
it, and who not? Women and children were of course out of the question. It ii 
incompatible with female delicacy to join the scramble of an electoral contest. And u 
for children, they could not understand the thing at all; their votes would be no better 
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thin A lottery* 80 that two-thirds, thrae<fifths of the entira communitj, are thue eet 
aiiide at once. 

Would it do to dothe iTeeh4anded aliens with a sufirage of this kind? How much 
batter than children could they understand the use of it? Or what stake faaTe they in 
the country that could be supposed to give them a proper sense of concern in the con* 
■equences? 

Finally^ are there not native dtisens in abundance to whom such a firancMse cannot 
be prudently confided? — men without yirtue, without intelligence, without property, 
without patriotic attachment, without anything to bind them to the couotry, or fit them 
fiv a voice in its af&irs? 

It is difiicult, you will say, to apply tests. It is, indeed. But it is harder still to 
papseerve firee institutions without them. Our antipathy to tests is apt to become morbid. 
In some firms they are odious things, but in some they are necessary. 80, at least, the 
frtheis thought; nor has their judgment in the matter &Ilen yet into quite universal dis- 
lapute. 

. I condude, in the third place, with one suggestion more. The fiithers had to Buit 
duBU measures to the ioeial and civil elemenit of the land they were providing for. 
"What were those dements? Diflerent dasses of men, distinguished from each other, 
not in rank or privilege, but in education, refinement, property, habits and pursuits. 
Was ftere not something due to such peculiarities — to each and every one of them in 
particalar? Would it do to frame the government with a view to the rich only, or the 
educated and refined? Would it do to frame it in utter neglect of these portions of the 
general mass of dtiiens, as if thdr eiistence where unknown? Government is moral 
power in the hands of a ftw over the mcmy. The balance of phyncal force is with the 
governed. Supposing, then, the people to be free, the political system must in prudence 
be io fimhioned as to please them, lest their phyncal force should not be quiet under it. 
And how, as a whole, are they to be pleased and satisfied, unless their prominent diver- 
dties of charactar, business and condition, are all taken into view, and made something 
of in the economy of the Constitution? 

Let us illnstrate in the artide of weahh or property. Some men are very rich, 
Bome poor, and some in middle circumstances. Would it be wise to take no note of this 
in framing a government t>r all ? Would it be safe ? Suppose numbers disregarded, 
and wealth made a test of admisdbility to every kind of office whatsoever ; is it likely the 
poor and middle orders of sodety would be satisfied ? Or if property were disregarded, 
on the other hand, and not only the right of sufirage, but office too, in all its grades and 
ibrms, thrown indiscriminatdy to the multitude, would this be satisfactory to the more 
opulent classes ? There might, in one case or the other, be no sudden outbreak of 
impatience, but there would certainly be a leaven of discontent in the body-politic, 
celenlated to put it in a ferment by and by. All this should be avoided ; and with reasonable 
etre it may be. What is easier than to make some offices accessible to all ranks, and 
eonilne others t6 men of good estates? Or, if you wish a property qualification to be 
general and tiniferm, let it be adjusted to the notion of a medium between rich and 
poor. As regards the franchise, there is no convenient altematiye but to try for such a 
medium. For, since the men who have nothing are always more numerous than the 
rich, and often compose a majority of the whole people ; if you make the suffirage universal, 
yoa annihilate the influence of property; while, on the other hand, if you give the 
poorer dasses no vote, you annihilate the influence of numbers. Xow, you should do 
neither of these things. Take the world as it is. Let those who pay the taxes, and 
bear the chief burdens of the State, have an influence directiy proportioned to their use- 
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fulneM and merit as dtizena. Thia ia juat, aad yoa cannot otherwiae make Aem M 
that they are rightly dealt with. It ia therefore politic too. Yet do not huny off to dw 
other extreme, and atifle utterly the Toice of mere nombeta. Men who have nolhmg, 
are yet men ; and not a few of them are dtizena of high deaert. Their porertj may be 
owing to other canaea than aloth, intemperance or diinpation. It ia not alwaya Aa 
lot of industry or enterprise, or both together, to make large acqoiaitiooa. In a fiea 
coontzy, the Toice of the poor man, as wcU as of the rich, must ha^ ita own diaic of 
political weight. There will otherwise be a feeling of injury here also. How, then, 
are you to manage 1 As to office, there may be something like an apporiionmenif by open- 
ing the doors of certain employments to the property classes only, while others an made 
accessible to all ; but in the matter of the frandiise, where one nniibrm rale may be 
deairable, I see no better way than to mediate between the very rich and the Teiy poei^ 
by giving the right of anffirage to the intervening portion of society, which approacfaei 
both extremes, and is capable of feeling for the interests of both, so aa to vote impartially, 
and with. probable aatisfection to the whole community. At any rate, the 
of our government seem to have acted upon a policy of this kind. We do not 
practically into each refinements now-apdaya. We are too busy, and prefer a boh 
dashing style of politics. Constitution-making is become a humdrum bnalBiaii 
** Nature's journeymen" can do it, and vrith cigars in their months. It was not ao <l 
first A repi^fdican State waa then regarded aa a piece of moral dock-work; or een- 
plieated mechanism, fidl of parts requiring the most careful and predee adjoatmeat. 
And there were three great topica of interest combined in the general aobject. Finli 
government proper ; secondly, the vesting and qualification of the finandiiae of eleeltanf 
thirdly, (not apart from the others, but in dose oonneetion with them) the •*''''*"»*«"^ 
tion of the political to the dvil and social qretem, for enda of justioa and of popukr 
peace. These topics claimed and received attention, each on ita own aoeonnt, and with 
an anxioua regard to its own oecaakms. The reanlt waa an economy of p^'^^iw sad 
very decided character. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

THE EXKCUnVE. 

Let us now take a brief surrej of the details of the Bepubliaan ajfltem 
thus established by our forefathers, nnder so many embarrassing and pe^ 
plexing difficnlties— details material to their plan and policy, and aiiz- 
iously and wisely adjusted by them. They belong mainly, ihongh by ao 
means altogether, to the State economies, and may be classed as relating 
firsi, to the character and circnmstances by which it was supposed tint 
candidates for office onght to be distinguished ; secondly, to the mode of 
appointment deemed most likely to secure a fair result ; thirdly, to die 
itioD of electors where the election was popular ; fourMy, to tbe 
tenure of office when attained ; and finally, to some additfonil 
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means of safety, calculated either to fortify the personal yirtue and fidelity 
of the functionary in the execution of his trust, or to guard against ctU 
fh>m his misconduct in it. 

The Constitution requires that the President shall be a natural bom 
citizen of the United StateS; or to have been a citizen thereof at the time 
of its adoption, and that he shall have attained to the age of thirty-five 
years, and shall have been fourteen years a resident within the United 
States. Considering the greatness of the trust, says Chancellor Kent, 
and that this department is the ultimately efficient executive power in 
government, these restrictions will not appear altogether useless or unim- 
portant As the President is required to be a native citizen of the 
United States, ambitious foreigners cannot intrigue for the office; and 
the qualification of birth cuts off all those inducements from abroad 
to corruption, negotiation and war, which have frequently and fatally 
harassed the elective monarchies of Germany and Poland, as well as the 
pontificate at Rome. The age of the President is sufficient to have 
formed his public and private character ; and his previous domestic resi- 
cLence is intended to afford to his fellow-citizens the opportunity to attain 
a correct knowledge of his principles and capacity, and to have enabled 
him to acquire habits of attachments and obedience to the laws, and of 
devotion to the public welfare. Kenfs CommerUaries, vol. i., p, 212. 

Hie mode of his election presented another difficult and embarrassing 
qnealion. " TUs is the question that is eventually to test the goodness 
aad to try the strength of the Constitution," is the language of Chancellor 
Kent, and he proceeds to comment on the subject, and the state of the 
mode of election, as follows : 

*< If we ihiU be able, lor half a oentmy herMfiar, to continue to elect the chief magii- 
tnte of the Union with ctiflcretion, moderation and integrity, we tball undoubtedly etamp 
the higbeat Talue on our national character, and recommend our republican institutions, 
if not to the imitation, yet certainly to the eiteem and admiration of the more enlightened 
part of mankind. The experience of ancient and modern Europe hai been unfayorable 
to the practicability of a fair and peaceable popular election of the executive head of a 
great nation. It has been ibund impossible to guard the election from the mischieft of 
ftneigii intrigue and domestic torbulence, from violence or corruption; and mankind 
have gi^MraUy taken refuge from the evils of popular elections in hereditary executivee<— 
aa being the least evil of the two. The most recent and remarkable change of this kind 
oocnrnd in France, in 1804, when the legislative body changed their elective into an 
heretfitaiy monarchy, on the avowed ground that the competition of popular elections led 
to oomiption and violence. And it is a curious fact in European history, that on the 
first partition of Poland in 1773, when the partitioning powers thought it expedient to 
Ibater and confirm all the deftets of its wretched government, they sagaciously demanded 
of the Polish Diet that the crown should contuiue elective. This was done for the very 
purpose of keeping the door open for foreign intrigue and influence. Mr. Paley cou- 
demna ail elective monarohiafl, and he thinks nothing is gained by a popular choice 
worth the diaseqaions^ tumults and interruptions of regular industry, with which it is 
16 
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insqwrably attended. I am not called upon to qneation the wiadom or poUcy of ] 
ring hereditary to elective monarchies among the great nationi of Europe, where difienat 
orders and ranks of society are established and large masses of property accumulated ia 
the hands of single individuals, and where ignorance and poverty are widely diffiiaed, 
and standing armies are necessary to preserve the stability of the government. The 
state of society and of property in this country, and our moral and political haMts, ha«e 
enabled us to adopt the republican principle, and to maintain it hitherto with illustiiooi 
success. It remains to be seen, whether the chedLB which the Constitution has pro- 
vided against the dangerous propensities of our system will ultimately prove efiedaaL 
The election of a supreme executive magistrate for a whole nation, affects so manj 
interests, addresses itself so strongly to popular passions, and holds eut such powerfbl 
temptations to ambition, that it necessarily becomes a strong trial to public virtue and 
even hazardous to the public tranquillity. The Constitution, from an enlightened view 
of all the difficulties that attend the subject, has not thought it safe or prudent to rsAr 
the election of a President directly and immediately to the people ; but it has confided 
the power to a small body of electors, appointed in eadi State, under the directiOQ of Ihs 
Legislature; and to dose the opportunity as much as possible against negotiatiaa» 
intrigue and corruption, it has declared that Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors, and the day on which they shall, vote, and that the day of eleetim 
shall be the jame in every State. This security has been still further extended, by As 
act of Congress directing the electors to be appointed in each State within thirty-fcor 
days of the day of election." Kenfn Commentaries, voLi^p, 278. 

A great variety of opinions existed among the framers of the Consti- 
tution, and much disenssion took place in the Convention, in relatioiL to 
the Execntive Department, how it was to be organized, and how, and in 
what manner, to be filled. By reference to the Madison Papers, c(m- 
taining the Debates of the Convention, it will be found, however, that 
the members unanimously agreed, without debate, to the provision rs- 
quiring the President to be a natural bom citizen, &c. ; to be thirty-five 
years of age, and a resident for fourteen years. 5 EllioWs Debates, 521. 

In agreeing to the mode of election great difficulty was experienced. 
In the programme submitted by Edmund Randolph, which was denomi- 
nated the Virginia plan, it was proposed that the Executive should b« 
chosen by the National Legislature. James Wilson was in favor of an 
election by the people, but said he " was almost unwilling to declare the 
mode he wished to take place, being apprehensive that it might appear 
chimerical." Yet he was in favor " to derive not only both branches of 
the Legislature from the people, without the intervention of the State 
Legislatures, but the Executive also, in order to make them as indepen* 
dent as possible of each other, as well as of the States." Roger Sher- 
man thought "an independence of the Executive on the Supreme 
Legislature" was "the very essence of tyranny," and therefore favored 
the appointment of the Executive by the Legislature, and of making 
absolutely dependent on that body." John Rutledge suggested 
flection of the Executive by the second branch only of the National 
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Leglslatare." Col. Mason favored Mr. Wilson's idea, bat thought it 
impracticable. Elbridge Gerry ** opposed the election bj the National 
Legidatnre," becaase " there would be a constant intrigue" between the 
Legislature and the candidates, and ** votes woald be given bj the former 
under promises or expectations from the latter." He liked Mr. Wilson's 
proposition, but "feared it would alarm and give a handle to the State 
partisans, as tending to supersede altogether the State authorities." He 
prrferred " taking the suffrages of the States, instead of electors, or let- 
ting the Legislatures nominate, and the electors appoint ;" but he '' was 
not clear that the people ought to act directly even in the choice of elec-' 
tors, being too little informed of personal characters in larg^ districts, 
and liable to deceptions." Mr. Wilson's proposition was voted for by 
but two States, Pennsylvania and Maryland, and the proposition of Mr, 
Randolph was agreed to by the following vote : Aye — Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, Delaware, Yirginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia; Nay — Pennsylvania and Maryland. ElliotPs 
Debatea, vol v., pp. 142-3-4. 

Some time afterwards Elbridge Gerry moved a reconsideration of the 
subject, and proposed *' that the National Executive should be elected 
by the executives of the States, whose proportion of votes should be the 
same with that allowed to the States in the election of the Senate." 
Edmund Randolph strongly opposed this proposition, and it was nega- 
tived, nine States voting against it, and Delaware being divided. Ibid., 
174. Alexander Hamilton was in favor, and read a proposition to that 
eflbct to the Convention, of the executive authority being ** vested in a 
Governor, to be elected to serve during good behavior — the election to 
be made by electors chosen by the people in the election districts." Ibid,, 
205. When the subject again came in form before the Convention, 
Gonvemeur Morris took strong ground against the election by the Na- 
tional Le^lature, and moved to strike out NatUmaZ Legislature, and 
insert citizens of the United States ; but his motion received but one vote, 
' that of Pennsylvania ; whereupon Luther Martin moved that the Execu- 
tive be chosen by electors appointed by the several Legislatures of the 
States, which was also negatived, it receiving only the vote of Maryland 
aad Delaware. Ibid., 323. 

Subsequently a reconsideration was bad, when Oliver Ellsworth moved 
that the Executive ''be chosen by electors, appointed by the Legislatures 
of the States" in a certain ratio named, and the question being divided, 
both parts were adopted, the States of North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia voting against the first, and Virginia and South Carolina 
against the second. Ibid., 388. William C. Houston subsequently again 
moved a reconsideration, and proposed that the Executive be elected by the 
National Legislature, and it prevailed by a vote of seven to four, Connec- 
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ticnt, Pennsjlyania, Maryland and Virginia being in the negatlTe, but 
the Convention re-opened the discnssion of the subject the same d^, 
and again receded fi*om its decision. Ibid., 358. Yarions propositioDg 
fbllowed, bnt none were adopted. Ibid,, 859 to 868. These and the 
difficnlties which environed the sabject are clearly stated in the foUowing 
remarks of Mr. Mason : 

In every stage of the question relative to the executive, the difficulty of the Bobject, 
and the diversity of the opinions concerning it, have appeared ; nor hmve any of ibe 
modes of constttuting that department been satisfactoiy. First, it ham been ptdpomi 
that the election should be made by the people at large $ that is, that an set whidi 
ought to be performed by those who know most of eminent characters and qnalificatiiini 
should be performed by those who know least ; secondly, that the election ahoold be 
made by the Legislatures of the States; thirdly, by the executives of the States. 
Against these modes, also, strong objections have been urged. Fourthly, ft has been 
proposed that the election should be made by electors chosen by the people for that 
purpose. This was at first' agreed to; but on further consideration has boon Vcjectodi 
Fifthly, since which, the mode of Mr. Williamson, requiring each freeholder to "vote far 
several candidates, has been proposed. This seemed, like many other propoeitioni^ ttt 
carry a plausible face, but on closer inspection is liable to &tal objections. A popabr 
election in any form, as Mr. Gerry has observed, would throw the appointment into the 
hands of the Cincinnati, a society for the members of which he had a great re^wet, 
but which he never wished to have a preponderating influence in the govemmient 
Sixthly, another expedient was proposed by Mr. Dickinson, whidi is liable to m> pal- 
pable and material an inconvenience, that he had little doubt of its being hiy this time 
rejected by himself. It would exclude every man who happened not to be X>opvl0 
within his own State ; though the causes of his local unpopularity might be af such • 
natore as to recommend him to the States at large. Seventhly, among other expe- 
dients, a lottery has been introduced. But as the tickets do not appear to be in madk 
demand, it will probably not be carried on, and nothing therefore need be said on thtt 
subject After reviewing all these various modes, he was led to conclude, that an election 
by the National Legislature, as originally proposed, was the best ; if it was liable to obfe^ 
lions, it was liable to fewer than any other. He conceived, at the same time, that a second 
election ought to be absolutely prohibited. Having for his primary object— for the polar stir 
of his pohtical conduct — the preservation of the rights of the people, he held it as an esaeii« 
tial point, as the very palladium of civil liberty, that the great officers of state, and paitien- 
larly the executive, should at fixed periods return to that mass firom which they were at 
first taken, in order that they may feci and respect those rights and interests which are 
again to be personally valuable to them. He concluded with moving, that the constitutiou 
of the executive, as reported by the Committee of the Whole, be reinstated, vix. : <<thal 
^he executive be appointed for seven years, and be ineligible a second time." 

Mr. Mason's motion was agreed to by a TOte of seven to. three, and 
on the question to agree to the whole resolution as amended, relating to the 
Executive, namely : '' That a National Executive be instituted, to consist 
of a single person, to be chosen by the National Legislature for the term of 
seven years, to be ineligible a second time, with power to carry into exe- 
cution the national laws, to appoint to offices in cases not otherwise pro- 
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Tided for, to be removable on impeachment and conviction of malpractice 
or neglect of duty, to receive a fixed compensation for the devotion of 
his time to the public service, to be paid out of the National Treasury ;" 
the same passed by the following vote : New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia — aye, six ; Penn»- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland — ^no, three ; Massachusetts, not on the 
floor ; Virginia divided, (Mr. Blair and Col. Mason, aye ; Gen. Wash- 
ington and Mr. Madison, no ; Mr. Randolph happened to be out of the 
House.) lUd,, 869. 

The Committee, consisting of Messrs. Rutledge, Randolph, Gorham, 
Ellsworth and Wilson, appointed to report a Constitution, conformable to 
the resolutions passed by the Convention, reported the article relating to 
the Executive, as instructed, but when it came up for adoption by the 
Convention it was again opposed. Daniel Carroll moved to strike out 
legislature and insert people, but only two States, Maryland and Peun- 
sylvania, voted for it. Others followed, however, with like motions to 
amend, and there being much dissatisfaction on the subject, it was 
referred to another Committee, which reported the following : — 

*« After fhe word * excellency,* in 8ect. 1, Art. 10, to be inserted : • He shall hold his 
office daring the term of fonr years, and, together with the Vice President, chosen fixr 
the same term, be elected in the following manner, vis. : Each State shall appoint, in 
•Qch manner as its Legpslatore may direct, a number of electors equal to the whole 
nmaber of senators and members of the House of Representatives to which the State 
may be entitled in the Legislature. The electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for two persons, of wbom one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the 
same State with themselves; and they shall make a list of all the persons voted 
for, and of the number of votes for each, which they shall sign, and certify, and 
transmit, sealed, to fhe seat of the General Government, directed to the President of 
tlie SenaM. The President of the Senate shall, in that House, open all the certificates, 
tnd. the votes shall be then and there counted. The person having the greatest number 
of votes shall be the President, if such number be a majority of that of the electors; 
and if ^ere be more than one who have such a majority, and have an equal number of 
votes, then the Senate shall immediately choose, by ballot, one of them for President ; 
but if no person have a majority, then, from the five highest on the list, the Senate shall 
choose, by ballot, the President ; and in every case, after the choice of the President, the 
person having the greatest number of votes shall be Vice President ; but if there should 
leihain two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall choose from them the 
Vice President. The Legislature may determine the time of choosing and assembling 
the electors, and the manner of certifying and transmitting their votes.' " 5 EUioU*» 
Dtb^ 607. 

This, presented a new mode, more acceptable in the main than any 
other that had yet been proposed, and was modified and amended to the 
form in which it was finally adopted, and made part of the Constitntion, 
as agreed npon by the Conyention. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

THK 8EKATX. 

The small nnmber, and long duration of the Senate, were intended to 
render them a safegnard, says Chancellor Kent, against the influence of 
those paroxysms of heat and passion, which prevail occasionally in the 
most enlightened communities, and enter into the deliberation of popul^ 
assemblies. In this point of yiew, a firm and independent Senate is 
jnstly regarded as an anchor of safety amidst the storms of political Cm- 
tion ; and, for want of such a stable body, the republics of Athens and 
Florence were overturned, by the fury of commotions, which the Senates 
of Sparta, Carthage and Rome might have been able to withstand. The 
^^haracteristical qualities of the Senate, in the intendment of the Consti- 
tution, are wisdom and stability. The legal presumption is, that the 
Senate will entertain more enlarged views of public policy; will feel a 
higher and juster sense of national character, and a greater regard for 
stability in the administration of the government. These qualities, it is 
true, may, in most cases, be found in the other branch of the Legis- 
lature; but the constitutional structure of the House is not equally 
calculated to produce them ; for, as the House of Representatives comes 
more immediately from the people, and the members hold their seats 
for a much shorter time, they are presumed to partake, with a quicker 
sensibility, of the prevailing temper and irritable disposition of the 
times, and to be in much more danger of adopting measures with pre- 
cipitation, and of changing them with levity. A mutable legisla- 
tion is attended with a more formidable train of mischiefs to the com- 
munity. It weakens the force, and increases the intricacy of the laws, 
hurts credit, lessens the value of property, and it is an infirmity Teiy 
incident to republican establishments, and has been a constant source of 
anxiety and concern to their most enlightened admirers. A disposition to 
multiply and change laws, upon the spur of the occasion, and to be making 
constant and restless experiments with the statute code, seems to be the 
natural disease of popular assemblies. In order, therefore, to counteract 
such a dangerous propensity, and to maintain a due portion* of confidence 
in the government, and to insure its safety and character at home and 
abroad, it is requisite that another body of men, coming likewise from the 
people, and equally responsible for their conduct, but resting on a more 
permanent basis, and constituted with stronger inducements to modera- 
tion in debate, and to tendency of purpose, should be placed as a check 
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upon the intemperance of some of the popular department £?n^« 
CommeniarieSf vol. 2., p. 225. 

The superior weight and delicacj of the tmst confided to the Senate, 
says the same eminent jurist already quoted, is a reason why the Consti- 
tution requires not only that the senators shall be chosen for six years, 
but that each senator should be thirty years of age, and nine years a citi- 
zen of the United States, and, at the time of his election, an inhabitant of 
the State for which he is chosen. The same age was also requisite for a 
Roman senator, though, in their executive offices, no quidification of age 
was required. Ne cUas quidem distinguehatur qvin prima juventa con- 
mLlatum ac dictaJturua inirent. It has also been deemed fit and proper, 
in a country which was colonized originally from several parts of Europe, 
and has been disposed to adopt the most liberal policy towards the rest 
of mankind, that a period of citizenship, sufficient to create an attachment 
to our government, and a knowledge of its principles, should render an 
immigrant eligible to office. The English policy is not quite so enlarged. 
"No alien bom can become a member of Parliament. This disability was 
Imposed by the act of settlement of 12 Wm. III., c. 2 ; and no bill of 
naturalization can be received in either House of Parliament, without 
Mntih disabling clause in it Keni^a Commentaries, vol. %., p. 228. 

There appears to have been no discussion in the Convention which framed 
the Constitution, as to the age of a person to be qualified as a Senator. 
The original proposition was a blank, and that was filled by the insertion 
of the words thirty years, seven States voting in the affirmative, and four 
in the negative. 5 Elliott^s Debates, 186. Four years citizenship had 
been at first proposed as a qualification, but Gouverneur Morris moved 
fourteen instead of four years, and in doing so urged '* the danger of 
admitting strangers into our public councils," when a discussion ensued, 
from the report of which the following extracts are made : 

Mr. Ellsworth was opposed to the motion, as discouraging meritorious aliens firom 
immigrating to this country. 

Mr. Piockney. As the Senate is to have the power of making treaties and managing 
oar foreign affidrs, there is peculiar danger and impropriety in opening its door to those 
who have foreign attachments. He quoted the jealousy of the Athenians on this sub- 
ject, who made it death for any stranger to intrude his voice into their legislative pro* 
eeedings. 

Col. Mason highly approved of the policy of the motion. Were it not that many, 
not natives of this country, had acquired great credit during the Revolution, he should 
1m for restraining the eligibility into the Senate to natives. 

Mr. Madison was not averse to some restrictions on this subject, but could never agree 
to the proposed amendment He thought any restriction however in the Constitution, 
nnnecessary and improper — unnecessary, because the National Legislature is to have the 
right of regulating naturalization ; and can by virtue thereof fix different periods of resi- 
dence, as conditions of enjoying different privileges of citizenship— improper, because it will 
five a tincture of illiberality to the Constitution ; because it will put it out of the power 
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of the Nationtl Legiilatare, eren bj ipeeiml acts of natnraliiatkniy to conftr tho iU 
rank of citizens on meritorious strangers. 

Mr. Butler was decidedly opposed to the admission of foreigners without a long rr 
•idence in the country. They bring with them, not only attachments to other coontriss, 
bat ideas of government so distinct from ours, that in erery point of view they are dan- 
gerous. He acknowledged that, if he himself had been called into public life within 
a short time after his coming to America, his foreign habits, opinions, and attacfamenti 
would have rendered him an improper agent in public affairs. He DMUtioiied the gmt 
strictness observed in Great Britain on this subject 

Dr. Franklin was not against a reasonable time, but should be very rforry to see avf 
thing like illiberality inserted in the Constitution. It did not follow from an nmisMfln 
to insert the restriction in the Constitution, that the persons in question would be io- 
tnally chosen. 

Mr. Randolph did not know but it might be problematical whether imnugrants to this 
country were, on the whole, useful or not, but he could never agree to the motion ftr 
disabling them, for fourteen years, to participate in the public honors. 

Mr. Grouvemeur Morris. The lesson we are taught is that we should be goveiiMi 
as mudi by our reason, and as httle by our feelings, as possible. What k the langoaga 
of reason on this subject 1 That we should not be polite at the expense of prudeoeSi 
There was a moderation in all things. It is said that some tribes of Indiana caniod 
their hospitality so far as to offer to strangers their wives and daughters. Was this a 
proper model for us ? He would admit them to his house ; he would invite- them to hii 
table, would provide for them comfortable lodgings, but would not carry the eom|U* 
■ance so far as to bed them with his wife. He would let them worship at the Mme 
altar, but did not choose to make priests of them. He ran over the privileges whirii 
immigrants would enjoy among us, though they should be deprived of that of htiof 
eligible to the great offices of government ; observing that they exceeded the privileges 
allowed to foreigners in any part of the world, and that as every society, from a great 
nation down to a club, had the right of declaring the conditions on which new memben 
should be admitted, there could be no room for complaint. As to those philosophical 
' gentlemen, those citizens of the worid, as they called themselves, he owned he did not wiA 
to see any of them in our public councils. He would not trust them. The men who et* 
shake off their attachments to their own country can never love any other. These attach 
ments are the wholesome prejudices which uphold all governments. Admit a Frenchman 
into your Senate, and he will study to increase the commerce of France ; an EngUah- 
man, and he will feel an equal bias in favor of that of England. It has been said that 
the Legislatures will not choose foreigners — at least, improper ones. There was no 
knowing what Legislatures would do. Some appointments made by them proved that 
every thing ought to be apprehended from the cabals practiced on such occasioDa 
He mentioned the case of a foreigner who left this State in disgrace, and walked him- 
self into an appointment from another to Congress. 5 Elliott's DebaUa^ 398. 

The motion of Mr. Morris to insert fourteen was negatived—- yeas fbnr, 
nays seven. So also were motions to insert thirteen, and then ten; and 
a motion to insert nine years was agreed to — yeas six, nays four, the 
States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryland and Pennsylvania, vot- 
ing in the negative, and North Carolina being divided. 5 ElUMs De- 
bcUeSf 898. An effort was afterwards made by James Wilson to reduce 
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the period of citizenship from nine to seven years, bnt it fltiled, only 
three States Toting for and seven against it Ibid,, 414. 

The manner and by whom Senators were to be elected also gave rise 
to much discassion, and an agreement in relation to it was attended with 
mach embarrassment. Edmnnd Randolph's plan was that Senators 
flbonld be elected by the Honse of Representatiyes, out of a namber of 
persons nominated by the State Legislatures. Ibid., 127. This was 
however negatired, bnt three ont of ten States voting for it, namely, 
Massachusetts, Virginia, and South Carolina. Pierce Butler thought 
that " taking so many powers out of the hands of the States as was pro- 
posed, tended to destroy all that balance and security of interests among 
the States which it was necessary to preserve." Edmnnd Randolph said» 
''his object was to provide a cure for the evils under which the United 
States labored ; that, in tracing these evils to their origin, every man had 
found it in the turbulence and follies of democracy ; that some check was 
therefore to be sought for against this tendency of our governments ; and 
that a good Senate seemed most likely to answer the purpose." James 
Wilson thought, on the contrary, that ''both branches of the National 
Legislature ought to be chosen by the people," and he ''inggested the 
-node of choosing the Senate of New York— to wit, of uniting several 
election districts for one branch, in choosing members for the other branch 
as a good model." James Madison differed with Mr. Wilson. He " ob- 
served that such a mode would destroy the influence of the smaller States 
associated with the larger ones in the same district." Roger Sherman 
was in favor of the '' election of one member by each of the State Legis- 
latnres." Ibid., 138. John Dickinson submitted a proposition ** that the 
members of the second branch ought to be chosen by the individual Le- 
gislatures," which, after a very full discussion, was adopted by a vote of 
all the States. The following is an abstract of the discussion pending 
the consideration of Mr. Dickinson's proposition : 

Mr. Shermftn feconded the motion, observing that the particulBr States would thus 
heeom^ interested in supportmg the National Government, and a due harmony between 
tfie two govern ments woold be maintained. He admitted that the two ought to have 
•eparate add distinct jurisdictions, bnt that they ought to have a mutual interest in sup. 
poning each other. 

• •••••••• 

Mr. Dickinson had two reasons for his motion — first, because the sense of the States 
iMuld be better coUected through their government than immediately from the people 
at large ; secondly, because Jie wished the Senate to consist of the most distinguished 
charac te r s , distinguished for their rank in life and their weight of property, and bearing 
as elroBg a likeness to the British House of Lords as possible ; -and he thought such 
characten mora likely to be selected by the State Legislatures than in any other mode. 
The greatness of the number was no objection with him* He hoped there would be 
•Ighty, and twiee eighty, of them. If their number should be small, the popular branch 
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oould uol be balaneed by them. The L^ialaUire of a nnmenNui people oii|^ to be t 
BamcTOiM body. 

3fr. WiHiameon preferred a email number of Senatora, but wiahed that eadi Stat* 
ihould at least haire one. 

«••••••• • 

Mr. Wilenn. If we are to eetablub a national government, that goremment oagbt 
ta floir fioaa the people at large. If one branch of it ihould be ehoaen by the Legida 
nmt. and the other by the people, the two branchea will rest on difierent foundatkmSf 
and difieniions will naturally rise between them. He wished the Senate to be elected 
bv the people, as well as the other branch. 

Mr. Madison. If the motion (of Mr. Dickinson) should be agreed to, we moat either 
^fmit from the doctrine of proportional representation, or admit into the Senate a veiy 
lufe Bumber of members. The first is inadmisaible, being evidently unjoet. The 
g(«0Bd is inexpedient. The use of the Senato is to consist in its proceeding with moit 
c^^taem, with more system, and with more wisdom, than the popular branch. Enlaiga 
tiMsr number, and you communicate to them the vices which they are meant to corredt ■ 
Me differed firom Mr. Dickinson, who thought that the additional number would givs 
additional weight to the body. On the contrary, it appeared to him that their wei|^ 
^pgoU be in an inverse ratio to their numbers. The example of the Roman tribulif 
fna applicable. They lost their influence and power in proportion as their nnmber was 
gagmented. The reason seemed to be obvious. They were appointed to take care of 
t^ popular interests and pretensions at Rome; because the people, by reason of thsir 
Bombers, could not act in concert, and were liable to fall into fiictions among themaelvM^ 
and to become a prey to their aristocratic adversaries. The more the representotives of 
the people, therefore, were multiplied, the more they partook of the infirmities of their 
constituents, the more liable they became to be divided among themselves, either fivm 
lliflir own indiscretions or the artifices of the opposite fections, and of course the Issi 
capable of fulfilling their trust. When the weight of a set of men depends merely on 
llMir personal characters, the greater the number, the greater the weight. When it 
depends on the degree of political authority lodged in them, the smaller the nomber» Aa 
fieator the weight. 

Mr. Gerry. Four modes of appointing the Senate have been mentioned. First, bj 
llie first branch of the National Legislature. This would create a dependence contrary la 
the end proposed. Secondly, by the national executive. This is a stride towarda monardiy 
1^ few will think ot Thirdly, by the people. The people have two great interests, tfaa 
landed interest, and the commercial, including the stock holders. To draw both brancfaM 
^om the people will leave no secufity to the latter interest; the people being chiei^ 
fjmposed of the landed interest, and erroneously supposing that the other interests an 
adverse to it. Fourthly, by the individual Legislatures. The elections being caniad 
ll^ieugh this refinement, will be most likely to provide some check in fevor of tiie cooi* 
^firial interest against the landed; without which, oppression will take place; and do 
gaa government can last long where that is the case. He was therefere in fevor of tfaii 

Mr. Dickinson. The preservation of the Stetes in a certain degree of agen^ ii 
^^jj^ponsable. It will produce that cdlision between the dififrent authoiitiea whidl 
be wished for in order to check each other. To attempt to abolish the StatM 



i^llg|Atfi^^li degrade the councils of our country, woold be impracticable, woold 
i^^r ^j|Nli"l'ii"il the proposed national svstem to the aolar syatem, in wUeh 
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tbt Stateii were the planeti, and ought to be left to moTo freely in their proper orbits. 
The gentleman from Pennsjlvania (Mr. Wilson) wished, he said, to extinguish these 
planets. If the State governments were exdaded from all agency in the national one, 
and all power drawn from the people at laige, the consequence would be, that the national 
government woold move in the same direction as the State governments now do, and 
would run into all the same mischiefik The reform would only unite the thirteen small 
ftieams into one great current, pursuing the same course without any opposition what, 
ever. He adhered to the opinion that the Senate ought to be composed of a large 
number, and that their influence, from fiunily weight and other causes, would be increased 
thereby. He did not admit that Uie tributes lost their weight in proportion as their 
number was augmented, and gave an historical sketch of this institution. If the reason- 
ing (of Mr. Madison) was good, it would prove that the number of the Senate ought to 
1^ led u ced below ten, the highest number of the tribunitial corps. 

Bir. Wilson. The subject, it must be owned, is surrounded with doubts and difiicul* 
ties. But we must surmount them. The British government cannot be our model. 
We have no materials for a similar one. Our manners, our laws, the abolition of entaHa 
and of primogeniture, the whole genius of the people, are opposed to it. He did not 
see the danger of the States being devoured by the National Government. On the 
contrary, he wished to keep them from devouring the National Government He 
me not, however, for extinguishing these planets, as was supposed by Mr. Dick* 
inson; neither did he, on the other hand, believe that they would warm or enlighten 
the ann. Within their proper orbits they must still be sufiisred to act, for subordinate 
pur p oses , for which their existence is made essential by the g^^eat extent of our country. 
He could not eomprehend in what manner the Unded interest would be rendered less 
predominant in the Senate by an election through the medium of the Legislatures than 
by the people themselves. If the Legislatures, as was now complained, sacrificed the 
eommerdal to Uie landed interest, what reason was there to expect such a dioice from 
them as would defeat their own views 1 He was for an election by the people, in large 
distriots, which would be most likely to obtain men of intelligence and uprightness; 
Mbdividing the districts only for the accommodation of voters. 

Mr. Madison could as little comprehend in what manner family weight, as desired by 
Mr. Dickinson, would be more certainly conveyed into the Senate through elections by 
the State Legislatures than in some other modes. The true question was, in what mode 
the best choice would be made. If an election by the people, or through any other channel 
than the State Legislatures, promised 1m uncorrupt and impartial a preference of merit, there 
oould surely be no necessity for an appointment by those Legislatures. Nor was it apparent 
that a more useful check would be derived through that channel than from the people through 
aome other. The great evils comj^ned of were, that the State Legislatures ran into 
eeheaes <ii paper money, dtc, whenever solicited by the people, and sometimes without 
even the eanction of the people. Their influence, then, instead of checking a like pro- 
pensity in the National Legislature, may be expected to promote it Nothing can be 
more contradictory than to say that the National Legislature, without a proper cheek, 
will follow the example of the State Legislatures, and, in the same breath, that the State 
Legislatures are the only proper check. 

.Mr. Sherman opposed elections by the people, in districts, as not likely to produce 
such fit men as elections by the State Legislatures. 

Mr. Gerry insisted, that the commercial and moneyed interest would be more secure 
in the hands of the State Legislatures, than of the people at large. The former have 
ii|i>ro sense of character, and will be restrained by that firpm isjustioe. The people 
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are for paper mimej, when the Legislatares are againet ft In MaetadmaettB, dw 
comity oonventknM had dedared a wish for a depreeiaHng paper that would sink itwIL 
Beaidea, in acme States there ate two hrandiea in the Legidatnra, one of whteh m 
eomewhat aiiitooratie. There woald, therefiire, be so fkr a better chanee of lefinemeBt 
in the ehoioa. There seemed, he thought, to be three powerful oljectieDs against deo- 
tions by districts. Finrt, it is impracticable ; the people cannot be brought to one plaee 
for the pnrpose ; andy whether bronght to the same place or not, numberless fravds 
would be unaToidable. Secondly, small States, forming part of the satte district with 
a large one, or a large part of a large one, would have no chance of gaining an ap- 
pointment, for its dtiaens of merit Thirdly, a new source of discord would be opsaed 
between different parts of the same district. 

Mr. Pinckney thought the second brandi ought to be permanent and independent; 
and that the members of it would be rendered more so by receiving their appointnenls 
from the State Legudatnres. "niis mode would avoid the rivalehips and diseontants 
incident to the election by districts. He was for dividing the States in three daasai^ 
according to their respective sizes, and for allowing to the first class threo members ; to 
the second, two ; and to the third, one. 

CoL Mason. Whatever .power may be necessary for the Xational Goverameot, a 
certain portion must necessarily be left with the States. It is impoaaible for one power 
to pervade the extreme parts of the United States, so as to carry equal jostioe to tiwA 
The State Legislatures, also, ought to have some means of defending themselves agaia^ 
encroachments of the National Government In every other departmmt we have stn* 
diously endeavored to provide for its aelf-defonoe. Shall we leave the States alone, Oh 
provided with the means for this purpose 1 And what better means can we pravid% 
than the giving them some share in, or rather to make them a constitaent part d, the 
National Establishment 1 There is danger on both sides, no doobt ; but we have only 
seen the evils arising on the side of the State governments. These on llie other ads 
remain to be displayed. The examjde of Congress does not apply. Congress had bs 
power to cany their acts into execution, as the National Government will have. 6 £A 
Hotft Debaiea, 166. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

HOUSE OF BEPBESSNTATIYX8. 

The House of Bepresentatives is composed of members chosen every 
second year by the people of the several States, who are qualified deo- 
tors of the most numerons branch of the Legislature of the State to 
which thej belong. The Legislature prescribes the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections for representatives, but Congress may at any 
time make or alter such regulations. No person can be a representa- 
tive until he has attained the age of twenty-five years, and has beeQ 
seven years a citizen of the United States, and is, when elected, an inha- 
bitant of the State in which he is chosen. 

In the Convention which framed the Constitution, Col. Mason mored 
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to make tweniy-five jean of age a qnalification for membership of the 
House of Representatives. He said : 

He thought' it abturd, that a man to-day should not be pennitted by the law to make 
A bargain for himself and to-morrow should be authorized to manage the afiain of a 
great nation. It waa the more extraordmary, as every man carried with him, in hit 
own experience, a acale for measuring the deficiency of young politicians ; since he 
wonldy if interrogated, be obliged to declare that his political opinions, at the age of 
twenty-one, were teo crude and erroneous to merit an influence on public measures. 
It had been said, that Congress had proved a good school for our young men. It might 
b« so, for any thing he knew ; but if it were, he chose that they should bear the ex- 
I of their own educatiooi 



Colonel Mason's' motion prevailed — ^jreas seven, najs three, the States 
in the negative being Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Qeorgia, and 
New York divided. Ihid,, 228. In regard to citizenghip. Col. Mason 
'' was for opening a wide door for immigrants, but did not choose to let 
foreigners and adventurers make laws for us and govern us. Citizenship 
for three years was not enough for ensuring that local knowledge which 
ought to be possessed by the representative. This was the principal 
ground of his objection to so short a term. It might also happen, that 
a rich foreign nation, for example. Great Britain, might send over her 
tools, who might bribe their way into the Legislature for insidious pur- 
poses. He moved that * seven' years, instead of ' three,' be inserted. 
Mr. Oouvemeur Morris seconded the motion ; and on the question, all 
States agreed to it, except Connecticut." Ibid., 889. A reconsideration 
was subsequently had of this vote, whpn the following motions were 
made and discussion took place : 

Mr. Wilson and Mr. Randolph moved to strike out « seven years" and insert « four 
ymn" as a requisite term of citizenship to qualify for the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Wilson said it was very proper the electors should govern themselves by this 
oousideiation ; but unnecessary and improper that the Constitution should chain them 
down to it. 

Bfr. G«riy wished that in fotme the eligibility might be confined to natives. Foreign 
powers will intermeddle in our a&in and spare no expense to influence them. Persons 
' ksving foreign attachments will be sent among us and insinuated into our councils, 
in order to be made instruments for their purposes. Every one knows the vast sums 
laid out in Europe for secret services. He was not singular in these ideas. A great 
raamy of the most influential men in Massachusetts reasoned in the same manner. 

Mr« Williamson moved to insert nine years, instead of seven. He wished this coun- 
try to acquire, as fost as possible, national habits. Wealthy immigrants do more harm 
by their hiiorioas examples, than good by the money they bring with them. 

CoL Hamilton was in general against embarrassing the government with minute re- 
fltzictiona. There was, on one side, the possible danger that had been suggested. On 
the other side, the advantage of encouraging foreigners was obvious and admitted. 
Peraons in Europe of moderate fortunes will be fond of coming here, where they will 
be on a level with the first citiaens. He moved that the section be so altered as to 
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Tequire merely '^dtizensliip and inhabitency.'' The right of detemumiig the nila of 
naturalization will then leave a diacretion to the Legialature on this subject^ which wil 
answer every purpose. 

Mr. Madison seconded the motion. He wished to maintain the character of Uben- 
lity which had been professed in all the constitutions and publications of America. He 
wished to invite foreigners of merit and republican principles among us. America 
was indebted to immigration for her settiement and prosperity. That part of America 
which had encouraged them most had advanced most rapidly in population, ag^culture, 
and the arts. There was a possible danger, he admitted, that men with fi>reign pre^ 
lections might obtain appointments ; but it was by no means prbbable that it would 
happen in any dangerous degree. For the same reason that they would be attached to 
their native country, our own people would prefer natives of this country to them. 
Experience proved this to be the case. Instancee were rare of a foreigner being eleded 
by the people within any short space after his coming among us. If bribery was to be 
practiced by foreign powers, it would not be attempted among the electors, but among 
the elected, and among natives having ffaU confidence of the people ; not among strange 
era, who vfould be regarded with a jealous eye. 

Mr. Wilson cited Pennsylvania aa a proof of the adventure of encoaraging\ imini* 
grants. It was perhaps the youngest settiement (except Georgia) on the Atlantic ; yet ft 
was at least among the foremost in population and prosperity. He remarked, that almoil 
all the general officers of the Pennsylvania line of the late army were foreigners, and no 
complaint had ever been made against their fidelity or merit Three of her deputies to 
the Convention, (Mr. R. Morris, Mr. Fitzsimmons, and himself,) were also not natives. Ht 
had no objection to Col. Hamilton's motion, and would withdraw the one made W 
himself. ' 

Mr. Butier was strenuous against admitting foreigners into our public councils. 

On the question on Col. HamUton's motion^ — 

Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia — aye, 4; New Hampshire, Maasadlia- 
setts, New Jersey, Delaware, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia — no, 7. 

On the question on Mr. Williamson's motion, to insert '* nine years" instead of 
"seven,"-— 

New Hampshire, South Carolina, Georgia — aye, 3 ; Massachusetts, Connecticut, Nov 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina — no, 8. 

Mr. Wilson renewed the motion for four years instead of seven ; and on the qiiei* 
tion, — 

Connecticut, Maryland, Virginia — aye, 3 ; New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia — no, 8. 

Mr. Gouvemeur Morris moved to add to the end of the section (article 4, section 2,) 
a proviso, that the limitation of seven years should not a£fect the rights (^any person now 
a citizen. 

Mr. Mercer seconded the motion. It was necessary, he said, to prevent a disftia- 
chisement of persons who had become citizens, under the faith and according to die 
laws and Constitution, firom their actual level in all respects with natives. 

Mr. Rutiedge. It might as well be said that all qualifications are disfranchisemeot^ 
and that to require the age of twenty-five years was a disfranchisement. The policy of 
the precaution was as great with regard to foreigners, now citizens, as to tiiose who no 
to be naturalized in future. 

Mr. Sherman. The United States have not invited foreigners, nor pledged their fidth 
that they should enjoy equal privileges with native citizens. 
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Mr. Baldinn eoold not enter into the force of the argtiinente tgaingt extending the 
dieqoalification to ftreignen now dtizene. The dieerimination of the place of Urth wm 
not more objectional|^le than that of age, which all had concurred the propriety o£ 

On the queetion on the proviso of Mr. GouTemeur Morrii, in fiivor of foreignersy now . 
citizens, — 

• Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia — aye, 6 ; New Hamp- 
•hire, Massadinsetts, Delaware, North Carolina, South Carolina^ Georgia-*-no, 6. 
BUiidfi Debaie9, doL p^ 41 1-14. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

CONDITIONS OF ELIGIBILITY TO OFFICE. 

The conditions of eligibility to the Exeentive and Representative 
stations of the State goTernments, at the formation and adoption of the 
'Federal Oonstitntion, afford some evidence of what the sentiment of. 
the conntrj then was in general upon matters of conservatiye policy, and 
show that there existed as mnch disposition among onr forefathers to 
guard against a wild and unrestrained spirit of democracy, as on the 
other hand to ayoid yielding up too mnch of their sovereign power. 

Thos we find that two of the States, Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
eontinned to act nnder their colonial charters for a long while after the 
adoption of the United States Constitution, and the establishment of the 
Oenend Oovemment. 

New Hampshire adopted a new Constitution in 1T83; and it required 
that the GoTemor, to be eligible, should be an inhabitant of seven years' 
standing, possessed of an estate of £500 ; that senators should be thirty 
yaalrs of age. Inhabitants of seven years' standing, and have freeholds to 
the value of £200 ; and that representatives in the House of Represen- 
tatives should be residents of two years' standing, and have property 
«qiial to £100, half freehold. 

' In Massachusetts, the Constitution of 1780 provided that the Governor 
should have a residence of seven years, and a freehold of £1000 ; that a 
senator's residence must be five years, with a freehold of £300, or per- 
sonal estate of £600 ; and that a representative in the Assembly should 
be a resident of one year, and have a freehold of £100, or personal estate 
taxable of £200. 

The New York Constitution of ITtT required the Governor to have a 
three years' residence and be '^a wise and discreet freeholder;" and the 
senatovs were also to be ''fireeholders chosen out of the body of the firee- 
holders.'' 
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By the New Jersey CoQgtitatioii of IT 16, the Senate, called " The Legis- 
lative CouDcil," was to coBsist of persons resident in the State at least 
one year, ''and worth at least £1000 proclamation money,'' and the 
Aflsemhiy was to consist of members with the same length of residence, 
who were to be " worth £500 proclamation money." 

In Pennsylvania; by the Constitation of 1776, members of the AsaemUy 
had to be residents for two years in the county they represented, bat HO 
property qnalification was required beyond that of having paid taxes. 

The Constitution of Delaware, adopted in 1776, provided that both 
branches of the Assembly should consist of freeholders. 

The one adopted in Maryland, the same year, required the Gk)vemQr to . 
be twenty-five years of age, a resident of five years' standing, and to have 
within the State property above the value of £5000, of which at least 
£1000 to be real estate. Senators were to be twenty-five years of age 
three years residents, and possessed of real and personal property worth 
£1000 ; while delegates to the other branch were to be twenty-one yean 
of age, one year residents, and possessed of property worth £500 each. 

That adopted in Virginia, the same year, required senators to be tweatef^ 
five years old, and to be freeholders of the district, and the memben of 
the other branch to be freeholders of their respective countiei. 

That of North Carolina, also adopted the same year, admitted Boot 
under thirty years of age to be Governor, and required a residence ef 
five years and a freehold of £1000 value ; no one to be senator without 
one year's residence and £300 freehold; nor any to be of the other how 
without a year's residence and £100 freehold. 

The Constitution of South Carolina, adopted in 1778, required tht 
Governor to be a resident of ten years' standing, and have a freehold of 
£10,000 clear of debt. His council were to be of like estate and five 
years' residence ; senators to have actual residence and freeholds of £WW$ 
or, if non-residents, to have freeholds of £7000 ; and members of Aeseinblj 
to be three years' residents. 

By the Constitution of Georgia, adopted in 1777, the Governor waa to 
be a resident for three years, and the members of both houses of Ite 
Legislature for at least one year, and owners of 250 acres of land, or pro- 
perty of some kind worth £250. 

In speaking of the evidence's thus afforded us of the views of the eilfy 
patriots, as to the kind of men who were most likely fit for the pnUie 
service, and the restrictions they deemed not only proper, but not ineon- 
sistent with the true principles of republican government, Mr. Wamw 
very properly and justly remarks, in the July number of the Amerkan 
Beview of 1849 >— 

^They did not think it safe to repoge entirely on the unaMiBted diseretioa of Ite 
people in filling such employments. The people would of course mcun well, but t)icy 
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might act without a pii per knowledge of the penone they were Toting for, or might be 
milled. It was therefore deemed nec oo eary to draw a line eudoeing all the ground of 
pmdmt tuffrage, ai regarded the men to be ^oted for, and ehutting out perM>na of 
Inunatare age and inexperience, or who had not resided long enough in their leepectiTe 
neigfaborfaooda to be generaOj known, or were destitute of the OTidenee that property 
giree, aa well aa of personal virtue and intelligence, as of interest folt in the conntiy'a 
welfore and prosperity. Oovemors and senators, it was considered, should be at least 
from twenty-fhre to thirty years old, and should have been for some yean eatahlished in 
the districts where they were candidates, so that evezy elector might be acquainted with 
their merits or demerits. * * * And in the whole extent of the Union there was but a 
single State (Pennsylvania) that did not insist upon the security of a property qualijica' 
Ooot before they would admit an individual of any name or character into the upper 
provinces of the public service. For even Connecticut and Rhode Island are under- 
atood to have concurred in this rule, though under charter governments. Nor that every 
gtwemor, or every member of an executive council, was required in terms to be a man 
o£propeity.^ These officers wore in some cases appouited by the legislative houses ; and 
it was then deemed sufficient to confine the express provision, as to property qualifica- 
tiona, to these houses." 

Nor can it be urged, in jostificatioQ of tbe radical changes modem 
reformerB would introduce now, that these landmarks of the early fathers 
haye yet been widely departed from by the States. Though this is a 
Constitution-making age, and many innovatiotts hare been made in all 
the States upon the labors of our ancestors, all of them have still Con- 
■titutions which abound in restrictions that are deemed necessary to a 
good republican goyemment. Thus we find that there are still condi- 
tions of eligibility imposed, to a greater or less extent, in all the States. 
For instance, the Constitution of Virginia, adopted in 1851, requires the 
. Ooyemor to be a naJbi^ citizen of the United States, a citizen of Virginia 
for fiye years, and to haye attained the age of thirty years. 

The Constitution of Louisiana, adopted in 1846, proyides that no 
person shali be eligible to the office of goyemor nor lieut-goyernor who 
shall not haye attained the age of thirty-fiye years, been a citizen of the 
United States, and a resident within the State for a period of fif^en 
years next preceding his election ; nor shall the Goyemor be eligible for 
the term next succeeding the one to which he shall haye been elected. 
Senators are required to be twenty-seyen years of age, to haye been 
dtixens of the United States for ten years, and four years residents of the 
State next preceding their election; and representatiyes in the other 
branch shall haye been three years citizens of the United States and 
residents of the State. 

In Florida, the Constitution, adopted in 1839, requires the Ooyemor 
to be thirty years of age, who has been a citizen of the United States 
ten years, and a resident of the State for fiye years ; and senators and 
17 
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members ore reqtiired'to hare resided at least two ycttra preceding their 
election in the State. 

So in Texas, bj the Constitntion of 1845, the GoTemor mast lie thlr^ 
years of age, and a resident for three years in the State immediately ,pn- 
ceding his election ; nor is he eligible for more than two of every three 
terms of office. Senators most be resident three years and membm tvo 
years next preceding their election. 

The Constitntion of Iowa, adopted in 1846, provides tfaatnoper^M 
shall be eligible as governor who has not arrived tft the age of thirty, 
and been a citizen of the United States and resident of the State two 
years next preceding his election. Senators mnst be twenty-five yean 
of age, and have resided one year in the State, and the /same residence is 
required of representatives. 

Thns one State after another might be referred to, and it -woqM vpfm 
that the precedents of 1TT6 ore still followed, and -that, in tins resfmit 
there is bnt little difference between the conditions now imposed "Md 
those by the statesmen of the Revolution, except so far aa prop^ 
qualifications are concerned. Originally, there WA -but one ^tate,'ifait 
of Pennsylvania, which had too property qmilificalion attached tote 
office of governor, and now there are bnt few; if any, that have audi a qttU- 
fication, even among the' old thirteen States. 

Though a great diversity of opinion existed in the 'GottViMitioiL ^UA 
framed the Constitntion, with regard to the choosing of the ^United Stitsi 
Executive, imd the senators and members of Congress, the leffidaiim 
agents were at the time and have always been seleicted in the States by i 
popular vote. Such was, however, not the case generally as to the Asfe 
BaecuHve. In most of the States, tinder the primary eonstitatiomi, tint 
appointment devolved upon the Le^slatures. New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
Delaware, Maryland, and some other States, so elected. There wen, 
indeed, but few officers then elected by a popular vote in: any of the 
States; and in not a single one did the people elect or appoint the 
judges. 

So, too, nearly all the other offices, civil and military, were either filled 
by appointments from the executives, or elections by the Legislatures. 

As it regarded the Judiciary, the two branches of the New Haaip- 
shire Legislature elected them under the Constitntion of If 76, and the 
€k)vemor and Council appointed under that of 1*788. In Maasaohnsetti, 
the Governor, by and with the advice and consent of the Execatife 
Council, made the appointments. In New York, the Gtovemor appointed 
by and with the advice and consent of a Council of Senators. In New 
Jersey, the Legislature chose them ; in Pennsylvania, the Gk)vemor sod 
Council ; in Delaware, the Governor and Assembly ; in Maryland, tba 
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QoTAmor and Council; in Yirginiat the Legislature on joint ballot; in 
North and Sonth Carolina, and Oeorgia^ the game. 

Being thus chosen in all the StateB, as most of the other officers were, . 
the Convention which formed the Federal ConsUtatlon was not likely to 
adopt a different policy for the General Government. It was, however, 
a sufajject fhU of difficulty and embarrassment, as the debates plainly 
show. In the sketch of a Constitution prepared by Colonel Hamilton, 
and read by him to the Convention, he proposed that the Executive 
should have " the sole appointment of the heads or chief officers of the 
departments of finance, war and foreign affairs," and to have the appoint 
ment of aU oiher officers» '' subject to the approbation or reaction of the 
Senate." 5 JSUioWa Deb., 205. The draft submitted by Charles' Pinck- 
ney proposed to give to the Senate the appointment of " ambassadors 
and other ministers to foreign nations, and judges of the Supreme courts" 
imd Ihat the President should " nominate and, with the consent of the 
Senate, appoint all other officers." Ibid. 130. Mr. Patterson's plan, 
which had been concerted by delegates from New York, Connecticut, 
New Jersey and Delaware, and was offered as a counter proposition to 
the plan .the Convention had informally agreed to, proposed that the 
Judges should be appointed by the Executive, and also all federal officers 
not otherwise provided for. Ibid. 192. Various other propositions were 
submitted, but the Convention at last agreed upon the provision now in 
the Constitution with great unanimity. 

Mr. iUndolph's plan was that the judges should be elected by Con- 
gress. Mr. Wilson led off in opposition to this mode of appointment 
Be said ** experience showed the impropriety of such appointments by 
numerous bodies. Intrigue, partiality, and concealment, were the neces- 
aazy consequences. A principal reason for unity in the Executive was, 
that officers might be appointed by a single responsible person."* 
Mr. Butledge was not ** disposed to grant so great a power to any single 
person." Dr. Franklin ** wished such other modes suggested as might 
occur to other gentlemen," and '' related a Scotch mode, in which the 
qomination proceeded from the lawyers, who always selected the ablest 
of the profession, to get rid of him, and share his practice among them- 
selves." Mr. Madison expressed his dislike ** to the election of the judges 
by the Legislature, or any numerous body ;" but he ** was not satisfied 
with referring the appointment to the Executive." He hinted that it 
might be given to the Senate, and moved that the ajppoMmerU by the 
Legislaiure be stricken out and a blank left, which was agreed to. 
6 ElUoWa Deb., 155. When the subject was resumed, Mr. Pinckney and 
Mr. Sherman moved to reinsert the words previously stricken out. 
Mr. Madison " objected to an appointment by the whole Legislature." 
He said *' many of them are incompetent judges of the requisite qualifica- 
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tiong. They were too much inflaenced by iheir partialitiea. The candi- 
date was present who had a talent for basiness in the legislatiye fields 
who had, perhaps, assisted ignorant members in business of their own," 
&c., '' would, without any of the essential qualifications fbr an ezpodior 
of the laws, prevail over a competitor not having these recommendationi, 
but possessed of every necessary qualification." He proposed, theiefbre, 
that the Senate should elect them, and his motion was agreed to nem, coil 
5 ElUMs Deb., 188. 

Subsequent to this decision, when the subject again came under coq^- 
sideration, Mr. Oorham " suggested that the judges be appointed by the 
Executive, with the advice imd consent of the second branch, in the mode 
prescribed by the Constitution of Massachusetts." Mr. Wilson thought 
it his duty to move, in the first instance, " that the judges be appointed 
by the Executive," which was seconded by Gouvemeur Morris. Luther 
Martin " was strenuous for an appointment by the second branch," and 
Boger Sherman " concurred in the observations of Mr. Martin." Mr. 
Mason thought there were '' insuperable objections" to giving " the ap- 
pointment to the Executive." Mr. Gorham said: "As the Executive 
will be responsible, in point of character at least, for a judicious and 
faithfhl discharge of his trust, he will be carefal to look through all the 
States for proper characters ;" that '' public bodies feel no personal re^ 
sponsibility, and give foil play to intrigue and cabal ;" and he refemd 
to Bhode Island as a '' frill illustration of the insensibility to charactar 
produced by a participation of numbers in dishonorable measures, and 
of the length to which a public body may carry wickedness and cabaL" 
Mr. Madison "suggested that the judges might be appointed byfhe 
Executive, with the concurrence of one-third at leaost of the second 
branch." Mr. Sherman "was clearly for an election by the Senate.'' 
•Mr. Randolph preferred the Senate. Mr. Bedford '' thought there were 
solid reasons against leaving the appointment to the Executive." Ob 
the question of giving the appointments to the Executive, Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania voted in the affirmative, and six of the other States hi 
the negative ; and on the question of the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, making the appointments, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, voted in the affirmative, and Con- 
necticut, Delaware, North and South Carolina fh the negative, the mem- 
bers from Georgia being absent lUd., 328. Finally, it was agreed, how- 
ever, to give to the Executive the appointment of " ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme courts and all other 
officers," to be confirmed by the Senate, whose appointments were not 
otherwise provided for. 

How far the State governments have been improved by modem inno- 
vations may well be questioned. South Carolina is now the only Stste 
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in which the Ezecntiveis not chosen hj a popular vote ; and the change, 
in this reepect, is generally regarded, as an improvement. Bnt the 
change made in many of the States in the manner of selecting judges is a 
mooted point, and it is by no means certain that the character of the 
Jodidary has been improved. In arguing the case of Groves, eL al,, ▼. 
Slaughter, before the United States Supreme court, Henry Clay is re* 
ported to have used the following emphatic language, showing what were 
Ms Tiewi as to this modem change of State polity : '' I hope never to live 
in a State where the Judges are elected, and where the period for which 
they hold thehr offices is limited, so that elections are constantly recur^ 
ling/' feierB, vol xv., p. 486. 

In many of the States, this important trust of patronage still is deemed 
MfcRt where the primary constitutions lodged it In Maine, the Judges 
. nre itUl appointed by the (Governor, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Council ; in Massachusetts, the same ; so in New Hampshire ; in 
Termont, they are chosen by the Legislature ; in Connecticut, the same ; 
■0 in Virginia and some other States ; in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Wisconsin and other States, they are however now elected by the people. 

Bat few of the civil or military officers are now appointed by the 
Bxecntive, or elected by the Legislature, in any of the States. Nearly 
all' are now chosen by a popular vote. Mr. Warner thinks ** liberty has 
no concern In the matter, beyond the choice of the two legislative 
hooses ;" because '' to control the head, is to control the body," and 
that it is ** enough for the people, at all events, to have both the Legis- 
latore and the Chief Executive directly dependent on their TOtes." 
Tbongh this may be all true, and though the primary mode may have, as 
ha says, ** saved the people trouble," and it may have " promoted their 
ihterests, without a particle of danger to liberty in any quarter," it h no 
lees true that the people now generally prefer to have the exercise of this 
power in their own hands, and that they have thus far shown themselves 
abundantly able to discharge it. But having assumed it in the States, it 
by no means follows. that they should exercise it under the General Qo- 
vemment^ as the Free German Associations now wish to do. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

TttBM AND ifkNUuE OF OFFltik. 



Thk terms and tenures of office, as a^^reed npon by tlie firaman 4 the 
Federal Oonstitntion, and which are deemed so nnreasonable by the re- 
formers of the present day, were as follows : That the Presideut ''shsH 
hold his office during the term of four years ;" thai senatotft shall be 
chosen for six years, and ** the House of Bepresentativei ahaM he eom- 
posed of members chosen every second year ;" and that " the jodps^ 
' both of the Supreme and Inferior courts, shall hold their oiBcea doiiag 
good behavior." 

This result waa arrived at after a full discussioB of the various pku 
proposed. Edmund Randolph, in the scheme submitted by him, filed no 
definite term for the Executive, nor for senators. The latter, ht pn- 
posed should " hold their offices for a term sufficient to insure their lode* 
pendency," and the judges "during good behavior." Charles Piaek- 
ney's plan fixed no definite tenure for the Executive, Senate or House 
of Bepresentatives, but also proposed that the judges should hold their 
offices "during good behavior." The ^lan proposed by Mr^ Pi^^terson, 
as a substitute for Mr. Randolph's, also favored a life-tenure for the 
judges. Col. Hamilton, in his paper, which he read to the Convenlioii 
as embodying his views as to the form that Uie Gonstitntioa should assume, 
proposed that the Executive, senators and judges, should hold their 
offides " during good behavior," and the members of the House of Be- 
presentatives for three years ; and in a speech made by him, reviewing 
the plans submitted by Messrs. Randolph and Patterson, be spoke as 
follows : 

This view of the tnbfeet almost led him to dei^Mir that a rtpohiiciiii gotenmMDt 
could be established o^er so great an extent He was sensiMs, at the mms tins, that 
it would be unwise to propose one of any other form. In his private opinion, he had no 
scruple in declaring, supported as he was by the opinion of so many of the wise and 
good, that the British government was the best in the world ; and he doubted macfa 
whether any thing short of it would do in America. He hoped gentlemen of difiennt 
opinions would bear with him in this, and begged them to recollect the change of opin* 
ion on this subject which had taken place, and was still going on. It was once thougbt 
that the power of Congress was amply sufficient to secure the end of this institatioii' 
The error was now seen by every one. The members most tenacious of repahlicaiiiHB, 
he observed, were as loud as any in declaiming against the vices of democracy. 

Let one branch of the Legislature hold their places for li£9, or at least during good 
behavior. Let the Executive, also, be for lift. He appealed to the feelings a( the msB- 
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hen preienty whethnr • term of le^en jean would indnoe the epcrificee of priT«to effiun 
which an acceptance of public truit would require, lo aa to insure the aenricea of the 
beat dtizena. On thia plan, we should have in the Senate a permanent will, a weighty 
interest, whidi would answer essential purposes. But is this a republican government ? 
it will be asked. Tes, if all the magistratea are appointBd and vacancies are filled' by 
the people, or a pioeess of election originating with the people. He was sensible that 
•& Bxacutive, oonstiated aa hepropoeed, would have in fitct but tittle of the power aod 
independence thai might be necessary. On the other plani.of appointing him fiir. anven 
yean, he thought the Exeentive ought to have but tittle power. He would.be ambitiousf 
with the means of making creatures, and as the object of his ambition would be to 
prolong hia power, it ii probable that, in case of war he would tvail himself of the emer- 
gency, to evade or refuse a degradation from his place. An Executive fi>r life has not 
this motive for forgetting his fidelity, and will therefore be f safer depositoiy of power. 
It will be objected, probably, that such an Executive would be an tketwe monarehf and 
iffll give birth to the Uimults which characteriie that form of government* He would 
aeply, that monanh. is an indefinite term. It marks not eithez the degree or duration, of 
power* If this Executive magistnte would be a monarch for liie, the other proposed 
by the report from the Committee of the Whole would be a monarch for seven years. 
The circumstance of being elective was also applicable to both, k had been obeerved, 
by jadidons writers, that elective monarchies would be the best if they could be 
guarded against the tumuHa excited by the ambition and intrigues of competitors* He 
was not sure that tumults were an insuperable evil. He thought this dianeter 
of elective monarchies had been taken rather from particular cases than fit>m general 
principlee. The election of Roman Emperon was made by the army. In PoUmd% 
the election is made by great rival princes, with independent power, and ample 
meana of raising commotions. In the German empire, the appointment ii made by, 
the electon and princes, who have equal motives and means for exdting cabals and 
pirties. Might not such a mode of dection be devised, among oursdves, as will defend 
the community against these defects in any dangerous degree 1 Having made these ob- 
servations, he would read to the committee a sketch of a plan which he should, prefos 
to dther of those under consideration. He was aware that it went beyond the ideas 
of most members. But will such a plan be adopted out of doon 7 In return he would 
aak, will the people adopt the other plan 1 At present, they will adopt neither. But 
he seee the Union dissolving, or ahready dissolved — he sees evils operating in the States 
whiich must soon cure the people of their fondness for democrades — ^he sees that^ great 
progress has been already made, and ii still going on in the public mind. He thinks, 
therefore, that the people will in time be unshackled from their prejudices, and whenever 
that happens, they will themsdves not be satisfied at stopping where the plan of Mr. 
Randolph would place them, but be ready to go as fiu: at least as he proposes. He did 
not mean to ofier the paper he had sketched as a propontion to that committee. It was 
meant only to give a more correct view of his ideas, and to suggest the amendments 
which he should probably propose to the plan of Mr. Randdph, in the proper stages of 
ita future discussion, ft EUioU'a Dtbatet, 203. 

When that part of Mr. Randolph's resolntion relatipg to the tennro of 
the E^ecntiTe came under consideration, Mr. Wilson moved " that the 
blank for the time of duration should be filled with three jears^" observing, 
at the same time, that he preferred this short period on the supposition 
that a re-eligibility would be provided for. Mr. Pinoknej moved for 
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seTon yean. Mr. Sherman was for three years, and agiunst the doctrine 
of rotation, as throwing ont of office the men best qualified to execute its 
duties. Mr. Mason was for seven years at least, and for prohibiting a 
re-eligibility, as the best expedient, both for preventing the effect of a 
false complaisance on the side of the Legislature towards unfit charaoten, 
and a temptation on the side of the Executive to intrigue with the Legis- 
lature for a reappointment Mr. Bedford was strongly opposed to so 
long a term as seven years. He begged the committee to consider what 
the situation of the country would be, in case the first magistrate should 
be saddled on it for such a period, and it should be found on trial that he 
did not possess the qualifications ascribed to him, or should lose them 
after his appointment An impeachment, he said, would be no care for 
this evil, as an impeachment would reach misfeasance only, not inca- 
jlacity. He was for a triennial election, and for an ineligibility after a 
period of nine years. On the question for seven years — New Yoric, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania^ Delaware, Virginia^ aye, 5; Connecticut^ 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, no, 4 ; Massachusetts, divided. 
5 Elliotes Deb., 142. 
Subsequently the following discussion took place : — 

Dr. McClurg moved to strike ODt " aeven yean," and inaert ** during good behaviof.* 
By ftriking out the words dedaring him not re-eligible, he wai put in a pofldtion diit 
would keep him dependent forever on the Legislature ; and he conceived the indepen- 
dence of the Executive to be equally essential with that of the Judiciary department 

Mr. (?ouvemeur Morris seconded the motion. He expressed great pleasure io hearing 
it. This was the way to get a good government His fear that so valuable an ingre- 
dient would not be attained had led him to take the part he had done. He was indi^ 
ferent how the {Executive should be chosen, provided he held his place by this tenure. 

Mr. Broome highly approved the motion. It obviated all his difficulties. 

Mr. Sherman considered such a tenure as by no means safe or admissible. As the 
Executive magistrate is not re-eligible, he will be on good behavior as £ir as will be 
necessary. If he behaves well, he will be continued ; if otherwise, displaced, on a suc- 
ceeding election. 

Mr. Madison. If it be essential to the preservation of liberty that the legislative, exe- 
cutive, and judiciary powers be separate, it is essential to a maintenance of the separa- 
tion that they should be independent of each other. The Executive could not ha 
independent of the Legislature, if dependent on the pleasure of that branch 6r a 
reappointment 

Whether the plan proposed by the motion was a proper one, was another questioii, 
as it depended on the practicability of instituting a tribunal for impeachmente as certain 
and as adequate in the one case as in the other. On the other hand, respect Sat the 
mover entitled his proposition to a &ir hearing and discussion, until a less objectionabls 
expedient should be applied in guarding against a dangerous union of the legislative 
and executive departments. 

Col. Mason. This motion was made some time ago, and negatived by a very large 
majority. He trusted that it would be again negatived. It would be impoanfale to 
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dofine the miibeluiTior in rach b manii«r as to inbject it to a proper trial ; and peAapa 
■tiU more impossible to compel so high an offender, holding his office by soch a tenure^ 
to submit to a tiiaL He considered an ExecntiTe daring good behaYior as a softer name 
oohf for an Ezecntite for life ; and that the next would be an easj step to hereditaiy 
monarchy. If the motion should finally succeed, he might himself live to see such a 
rerohition. If he did not, it was probable his children or grandchildren would. He 
trusted there were few men in that House who wished for it No State, he was sure, 
had so fiff revolted from republican principles, aa to have the least bias in its &vor. 

Mr. Madison was not apprehensive of being thought to favor any step towards 
mooaidiju The real object with him was to prevent its introduction. Experience had 
proved a tendency in our government to throw all power into legislative vortex. The 
Executives of the States are in general little more than ciphers ; the Legislatures omni* 
potent If no effectual dieck be devised for restraining the instability and encroach- 
ments of the latter, a revolution of some lund or other would be inevitable. The pre- 
servation of republican government, therefore, required some expedient for that purpose, 
hat required evidently, at the same time, that, in devising it, the genuine fmndples of 
th^t form dionld be kept in view. 

Mr- Oouvemeur Morris was as little a friend to monardiy as any gentleman. He 
oonconed in the opinion, that the way to keep out monarchical government was 
to ffte^*"* such a republican government as would make the people happy, and pre- 
vent a desire of change. 

Dr. McClurg was not so much afraid of the shadow of monarchy as to be unwilling 
to approach it } nor so wedded to republican government as not to be sensible of the 
tyrannies that had been and may be exercised under that form. It was an essential 
ofajeet with him to make the Executive independent of the Legislature ; and the only 
mode left for effecting it after the vote destroying his eligibility a second time, was to 
^point him during good behavior. 

On die q[ttesUon for inserting ** during good behavior," in place of « seven years," 
(with a re-ehgibiUty,) it passed in the negative. 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, aye, 4 ; Massachusetts, Connecticat, 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, no, 6. 

On the motion to strike out ** seven years," it passed in the negative. 

MassarhuseltSj Pennsylvania, Delaware, North Carolina, aye, 4 ; Connecticut, New 
Jensy, Maiyland, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, no, 6. EUioW% Deb., voL «., 335. 

On the question, ** Shall the Executive continue for seven years 1'* it was negatived 
bj the following vote : — 

Connecticut, South Carolina, Georgia, aye, 8 ; New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, no, 6 ; Massachusetts, North Carolina, divided. 

Mr. King was afraid we should shorten the term too much. Mr. Gouvemeur Morris 
waa for a short term in order to avoid impeachments, which would be otherwise necee* 
sary. Mr. BoUer was against the frequency of elections. Georgia and South Carolina 
were too distant to send electors often. Mr. Ellsworth was for six years. If the elections 
he too frequent the Executive will not be firm enough. There must be duties which will 
mek« him unpopular for the moment There will be ouU as well as ms. Hb adminis- 
tration, therefore, will be attacked and misrepresented. Mr. Williamson was for six 
yean. The expense will he considerable, and ought not to be unnecessarily repeated. 
If the elections are too frequent, the best men will not undertake the service, end those 
of an inforior character will be liable to be corrupted. 

On the question for six years— Massachusetts, Conneeticnt, New Jersey, Pennsjrhrft- 
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nia, Maryland, Vuginia^ North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, aje, 9 ; Delawaze,.B0b 
6 Etiiotft Dth^ 888. 

Afterwards, on motion of CoL Mason, it was agreed «Tbat the Kzecntne be 
appointed for seven years, and be ineligible a. second time." Bndf 869* 

The subject was snbseqnentlj referred to a Committee, which reported 
in favor of a term of foar years^ and that was finally adopted. 

The tenure of Senators was at first fixed at seven years, which was 
opposed by Roger Sherman, who preferred five years, and by Mr. Pierce, 
who was in fi&vor of three years. Messrs. Randolph and Madison eon- 
tinned the dlscnssion as follows : 

Mr. Randolph was for the term of seren years. The democratic licentionanesa of the 
State Legislatures proved the necessity of a firm Senate. The object of this second 
branch is to control the democratic branch of the National Legislature. If it be not a firm 
body, the other branch, being more numerous, and coming immediately firom the people^ 
will oyerwhelm it. The Senate of Maryland, constituted on like prindplee, Bad been 
scarcely able to stem the popular torrent No mischief can be apprehended, as the con- 
currence of the other branch, and in some measure of the Executive, will in all cans be 
necessary. A firmness and independence may be the more necessary, also, in thk 
branch, as it ought to guard the Constitution against encroachments of the ExecalS%^ 
who will be apt to form combinations with the demagogues of the popular branch. 

Mr. Madison conndered seven years as k term by no means too long. What we wiihed 
was, to give to the government that stability which was everywhere called' for, and wMeh 
the enemies of the republican form alleged to be inconsistent with its nature. He was not 
afinid of giving too much stability by the term of seven years. His fear was, that As 
popular branch would still be too great an overmatch for it. It was to be much lamented 
that we had so little direct experience to guide us. The Constitution of Marylandwas Ifae 
only one that bore any analogy to this part of the i^an. In no instance had the Senate of 
Maryland created just suspicions of danger fi-om it In some instances, perhaps, it miy 
have erred by yielding to the House of Delegates. In every instance of their opposition to 
the measures of the House of Delegates, they had had with them the snflVages of the 
most enlightened and impartial people of the other States, as well as their own. In the 
States where the Senates were chosen in the same manner as the other branches of the 
Legislature, and held their seats for four years, the institution was found to be no ehed[ 
whatever against the instabilities of the other branches. He conceived it to be of great 
importance that a stable and firm gpovernment, organized in the republican form, shonU 
be held out to the people. If this be not done; and the people be left to judge of thii 
species of government by the operations of the defective systems under which they now 
live, it is much to be feared the time is not distant, when, in universal disgust, they 
will renounce the blessing which they have purchased at so dear a rate, and be nady fer 
any diange that may be proposed to them. 6 ElHoit^t Debatea, 186. 

On the question for seren years as the term for senators, eight States 
gave their votes in the affirmative, Connecticut against it, and Massachu- 
setts and New York were divided. 5 Ibid., 18T. When the subject afte^ 
wards again came under consideration, Mr. Oorham suggested 'Tour 
years, one-fourth to be elected every year." Mr. Randolph "supported 
the idea of rotation as favorable to the wisdom and stability of the coips, 
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which might poBBiblj be always ritting and aiding the Ezecati?e." Mr. 
Williamson "Bnggested six yean/' and Mr. Sherman seconded it Mr. 
Bead "proposed that they should hold their offices daring good behayior/' 
which was seconded bj Robert Morris. Gen. Pincknej foyored four 
years. Seyen years were stricken ont, seyen States yoting therefor, and 
three, Pennsylyania, Delaware and Virginia, against it, Maryland being 
diyided. Saccessiye motions for six and then fiye years were negatiyed 
by a tie yote, when Mr. Oorham '* moyed to fill the blank with six years, 
one-third of the members to go ont eyery second year," which was seconded 
bj Mr. Wilson. Gen. Pinckney opposed it, and Mr. Bead moyed nine 
years, though he "still preferred daring good behayior, bat being little 
supported in that idea, he was willing to take the long^t term that could 
be obtained," which motion was seconded by Mr. BrOome, when the 
following debate took place :-^ 

Mr. Mftdiaon. In order to judge of the form to be giTen to tliii inelitution, it wUl be 
proper to tike a Tiew of the ends to be served by it These were^first, to protect the 
people agminit their mien; seoondlj, to protect the people against the tnuasient impree* 
sions into which thej themsehes might be led. A people deUberating in a temperate 
moment, and with the ezperienoe of other nations before them, oa the plan of govern- 
ment most iikd J to secure their happineaa, would first be aware, that those charged 
with the public happiness might betray their trust An obvious prscaution against 
flie danger wonld be, to divide the trust between diflforent bodies of men, who might 
Wmteh and check each other. In this they would be governed by the same prudence 
tfhSch has prevailed in organizing the subordinate departments of government, vfheie all 
hnsineas Uable to abuses is made to pass through separate hands, the one being a check 
Qpon the other. It would next occur to each a people, that they themselves were Hable 
to temporary errors, through want of information as to their true interest, and that 
aea choaen for a short term, and emi^oyed but a small portion of that in poMie aflairs« 
might err from the same cause. This reflection would naturally suggest, that Ifao government 
be eo oonstifuted as that one of its branches might have an opportunity of acquiring a 
competent knowledge of the public interests. Another reflection equally becoming a 
people on audi an occasion, would be, that they themselves, as well as a numerous body 
of representatives, were liable to err, also, from ficklenesa and passion. A necessary 
fence against this danger would be, to select a portion of enlightened dtiaens, whose 
limited number and firmness, might seasonably interpeee against impetuous coanselsb 
It oUght, finally, to occur to a people deliberating on a government for themselves, that, 
ae ^fierent interests necessarily result from the liberty meant to be seeoted, the major 
interest might, under sadden impulses, be tempted to commit injustice on the nunoiity. 
In aU civiliaed countries the people &11 into difierent classes^ having a real or supposed 
diflerenoe of intereets. There vrill be creditors and debtors; formMS, merchants and 
manuikctarers. There will be, particalarly, the distinction of rich and poor. It was true, 
ae had been obeerved, (by Mr. Pinckney,) we had not among |» thoee henditary die- 
tinetions of rank which were a great source of the contests in the anoieDt gcremments, 
as well as the modem States of Europe; nor those eztremee ef weidth or poverty which 
characterize the latter. We cannot, however, be regarded, even at thb time, as one 
homogeneous mass, in which every thing that afiects a part win afleot in the same man- 
ner the whole. In fituning a system which we vrish to last for agee, we should not \o&^ 
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sight of the diangM whidi agei will produce. An increflse of popalatioo will of neoawdiy 
increase the propotion of thooe who will labor under all the halddbipa of life, and aecretly agh 
for a more eqnal diatribution of ita blessingfl. These may in time outnumber those who are 
placed above the feeling of indigence. According to the equal laws of su0rage, the power 
will slide into the hands of the former. No agrarian attempts have yet been made in this 
countiy ; but symptoms of a leyeling spirit, as we have understood, have sufficiently appeared, 
in a certain quarter, to give notice of the future danger.' How is this danger to be guarded 
against, on the republican principles ; how is the danger, in all cases of interested conditiona, 
to oppress the minority, to be guarded against 1 Among other means, by the estahlishneot 
of a body, in the government, sufficiently respectable for its wisdom and virtue, to aid, 
in such emergencies, the preponderance of justice, by throwing its weight into thst 
■cale. Bucfa being the objects of the second branch in the proposed government, he 
thought a considerable duration ought to be given to it He did not ooncefve that the 
term of nine years could threaten any real danger; but, in pursuing his particular ideu 
on the subject, he should require the long term allowed to the second branch should not 
commence till such a period of life as would render a perpetual disqnalificatioa to be 
re-elected, little inconvenient, either in a public or private view. He obeerved, that^ ai 
it was more than probable we were now digesting a plan which, in its operation, would 
decide forever the &te of republican government, we ought not only to provide evety 
guard to Uberty that its preservation could require, but be equally careful to supply tbs 
defects which our own eiperience had particularly pointed out 

Mr. Sherman. Government is instituted fer those who live under it It oug^ti 
therefore, to be so constituted as not to be dangerous to their liberties. The more 
permanent it has, the worse, if it be a bad government Frequent dectiona are n^ 
oessaiy to preserve the good behavior of rulers. They also tend to give permanency to 
the government, by preserving that good behavior, because it insures their re-electioik 
In Connecticut elections have been frequent, yet great stability and uniformity, both 
as to persons and measures, have been experienced from its original establishment to ths 
present time — a period of more than a hundred and thirty years. He wished to have 
provision made for steadiness and wisdom, in the system to be adopted ; but he tfaoui^ 
six, or four years, would be sufficient He should be content with either. 

Mr. Read wished it to be observed, by the small States, that it was their interest that 
we should become one people as much as possible : the State attachments should be ex- 
tinguished as mudi as possible ; that the Senate should be so constituted as to have the 
feelings of citizens of the whole. 

Mr. Hamilton. He did not mean to enter particularly into the subject He con- 
curred with Mr. Madison in thinking we were now to decide forever the fate of repub- 
lican government ; and that if we did not give to that form due stability and wisdom, it 
would be disgraced and lost among ourselves, disgraced and lost to mankind forever. 
He acknowledged himself not to think fevorably of republican government ; but ad- 
dressed his remarks to those who did think fevorably of it in order to prevail on then to 
tone to their government as high as possible. He professed himself to be as zealous an 
advocate for Uberty as any man whatever ; and trusted he should be aji willing a martyr 
to it, though he differed as to the form in which it was mofX eligible. He concurred, 
also, in the general observations of Mr. Madison on the subject, which might be sup- 
ported by others if it were necessary. It was certainly true, that nothing like an equap 
lity of pn^perty existed ; that an inequality would exist as long as liberty existed, end 
that it would unavoidably result from that very liberty itselC This inequality of pro- 
perty constituted the great and fundamental distinction in society. When the . tribn- 
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nitul poirer hMtd levelled the boundary between jxi^Wctafit and pUbeian§, what followed ? 
The distinction between rich and poor waa sabetitated. He meant not, howeiwr, to 
enlarge on the aabjeet He roae porincipall j to reuMrk, that BIr. Sherman teemed not to 
xeoolleet that one branch of the propoaed government was so formed aa to render it 
particularly the gaaidiana of the poorer orders of citiiena; nor to have adverted to the 
tnie eanaea of the atability which had been ezemplifMd in Connectient Under the 
Britidi ayatem, aa well aa the federal, many of the great powera appertaining to go- 
vernment — particularly all tboae relating to foreign nationa — were not in the handa of 
the government there. Their internal afiaira, alao, were extremely aimple, owing to 
aiindiy cauaan^ many of which were peculiar to that country. Of late the government 
had entirely given way to the people, and had in fact suspended many of ita ordinary 
functions, in order to prevent those turbulent scenes which had appeared elsewhere. He 
aaks Mr. "Bbeiman, whether the State, at this time, dare impoae and collect a tax on 
the people ? To theae causes, and not to the frequency of electiona, the effect, aa fhr as 
it existed, ought to be chiefly aacribed. 

Mr. Gerry vriahed we could be united in our ideas concerning a permanent govern- 
ment. All aim at the aame end, but there are great difierencea as to the means. One 
eireunstance, he thought, ahould be carefully attended to. There were not one thou- 
landth part of our feUow-dtizens who were not against every approadi towarda mon- 
aichy^ — will they ever agree to a plan which seems to make such an approach 1 The 
Convention ough^ to be extremely cautioua in what they hold out to the people. What- 
ever plan may be proposed will be espoused with warmth by many, out of respect to 
Uie quarter it proceeds from, as well aa from an approbation of the plan itsd£ And 
if the plan ahould be of auch a nature aa to rouse a violent opposition, it in easy to foresee 
tiiat discord and oonfuaion will ensue ; and it is even possible that we may become a 
prey to foreign powers. He did not deny the position of Mr. Madison, that the majority 
will generally violate justice when they have an interest in so doing ; but did not think 
there was any auch temptation in this country. Our situation was different from that 
of Cheat Britain ; and the great body of lands yet to be parcelled out and settled, would 
Tery much prolong the difference. Notvrithstanding the s3rmptoms of injustice which had 
mari^ many of our public councils, they had not proceeded so fieur as not to leave hopea 
■that there would be a auffident aense of justice and virtue for the purpose of govern- 
ment. He admitted the evils arising from a frequency of elections, and would agree to 
give the Senate a duration of four or five years. A longer term would defeat itselfl It 
never would be adopted by the people. 

Mr. Wilaon did not mean to repeat what had fallen from othera, but would add an 
obeervmtion or two which he believed had not yet been suggested. Every nation may 
be segarded in two relations — ^first, to its own citizens ; secondly, to foreign nationa. 
It ia, therefore, not, only liable to anarchy and tyranny within, but haa wars to avnd, 
and treatiea to obtain from abroad. The Senate will probably be the depository of the 
powera concerning the latter objects. It ought therefore to be made respectable in 
the eyes of foreign nations. The true reason why Great Britain haa not yet Ustened to 
a oonmiereial treaty vrith us, has been because she had no confidence in the stability 
or efficacy of our government Nine years, vrith a rotation, will provide these desirable 
qualitiee, and give our government an advantage in this respect over monarchy itsel£ 
In a monarchy, much must always depend on the temper of the man. In such a body, 
the personal character vriU be lost in the political. He would add another observation. 
TI10 popular objection against appointing any public body for a long term, was, that it 
mig^t, by gradual encroachments, prolong itself first into a body for lifo, and finaliv 
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become tn bereditaiy one. (t would be a estiaftietcnytiMwer to tii!foljeeticm,tlict, h one- 
thud 'vonld go out triennially, thete would be alwaye three dhrkUme holding pben 
from imeqofll timee, and oonieqaentlj acting under the influence of difierent Tiewe and 
diflerant impolMe. 

On the queetian finr nine yeart, one-third to go out trienniallj^ — 

PennayWania, Deiawaie, Virginia — aye, 8 ; Maaaadiuaetta, Connectleat, New Jemy, 
New York, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia — no, 8. 

On the queftion for aix years, one-third to go out biennially, — 

Masiachuaettfl, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Tlrgniie, Noith 
Oardina — aye, 7; New Toik, New Jersey, South Carolina, Georgia— no, i. 6 ElEoif* 
Detoee,S43. 

Modem reform has not made as great an innovation qpon the judicial 
tenure, as it has npon the mode and manner of choosing jadges. In 
many of the States the judges of the Sapreme court still hold their eflU 
cee ''during good hehsyior." Such is the case in Maine, New Hampshire 
and Connecticut, but not bejond the age of seventy years ; in Massa- 
(ihusetts, Virginia, Delaware, North and South Carolina, Kentucky,. Flo* 
rida, and some other States, the judicial tenure still is " daring good 
behavior." In Rhode Island it is practically the same, the judges hold- 
ing their offices until removed by a resolution of both houses of the Le> 
gislatnre. In Pennsylvania, the Supreme judges hold their offices for 
fifteen years, and those of the Common Pleas for ten years ; in Missouri 
and Tennessee, the Supreme judges have a tenure of twelve years ; in 
Louisiana and Arkansas, eight years ; in Indiana and Michigan, seven 
years ; in New Jersey, Mississippi, Alabama, Iowa and Texas, sizyearsL; 
in Oeorgia, three years ; and in Vermont, one year. In the six New 
England States, the executive and legislative branohcis are elected annn* 
ally. In New York, Ohio, Texas, Michigan, Tennessee, Mississippi, Akr 
bama, Geor^a, North and South Carolina, and several other States, the 
executive term of office is two years ; in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, In- 
diana, and some other States, three years ; and in Florida^ Iowa, Louis- 
iana, Kentucky, Missouri, and some others, four years. In some of the 
States, the senators are chosen to serve four years, in some three, and in 
some two, and in a number of th^ States the senators and represen- 
tatives are chosen biennially. The landmarks of the primary Constitu- 
tions of the old thirteen States are thus still preserved ; and our State 
governments, formed by the public men of the present day, are repuilh 
lican in their structure, and not democrades, without qualifications and 
restrictions, in which the people rule without regard to form, law or order. 

By the first regular Constitution of New Hampshire, the Governor 
And Senate were to be chosen annually, but judges were to hold their 
offices " during good behavior." In Massachusetts just the same. Is 
New York, the Governor's term was fixed at three years, that of senators 
at four, and the judicial tenure was by good behavior determinable at 
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the age of si^rtj. In New Jersey, the OoTernor and Senate were to be 
annnally chosen, and the term of the judges was to be seven years. In 
Pennsylvania, the Governor's term was one year, senators were to hold 
for three years, judges for seven. In Delaware, the Governor's term was 
three years, that of senators three, and that of the judges during good 
behavior. In Maryland, the Governor held for one year only, senators 
for five, and judges (as also the attorney general) during good behavior. 
In Tir^niai the Governor was chosen for three years, the Senate for one, 
and judges held for life or good behavior. In North Carolina, the 
terms of the Governor and senators were one year only, those of the 
judges during good behavior. In South Carolina, the Governor and 
both houses of the Legislature were appointed biennially, the judges 
during good behavior. By ihe Georgia Constitution, the Governor and 
Senate were to hold for one year, but the tenure of the judicial dffice 
was not specified in that instrument. In bri^f, "three governors held for 
three years each, one for two and the rest for one ; there was one sena- 
jtorial term of five years, one of four, two of three» one of two, and six 
4>f but one ; and of the eleven regularly formed States, eight put their 
judges upon a tenure of good behavior, two gave them terms of seven 
years, and as to the remaining one, the Constitution is inexplicit So 
that we may fairly say the sentiment of the country was divided between 
one and three years, as regarded the proper term for a chief magistrate, 
between one and five for the senatorial office ; while in reference to 
judges it was nearly unanimous in fiavor of life-terms, with a tenure 
of good behavior. 

When the term for members of the House of Representatives came to 
be considered, lliessrs. Sherman and Ellsworth moved to fill the blank 
with the words every year, Mr. Rutledge proposed every two years. 
Mr. .Jenifer proposed every three years, " observing that the two great 
fireqnency of elections rendered the people indifferent to them, and made 
the best unwilling to engage in so precarious a service." The following 
discussion then followed between Messrs. Madison and G«rry : 

Mr. Ifadiflon seconded the motion for three years. Instability is one of the great vices 
of onr republics to be remedied. Three years will be necessaxy, in a goTemment so 
extensive, for members to form any knowledge of the various interests of the States to 
which they do not befong, and of which they can know but little from the situation and 
AjSairs of their own. One year vnll be almost consumed in preparing fot and travelling 
to and from the seat of national business. 

Mr. Gerry. The people of New £ngland will never give up the point of annual 
elections. They know of the transition made in England from triennial to septen- 
nial elections, and will consider such an innovation here as a pelude to a like usurpa- 
tion. He considered annual elections as the only defence of the people against tyranny. 
He was as mudi against a triennial house as against an hereditaiy Executive. 

Mr. Madison observed, that, if the opinions of the people were to be our g^de, it 
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would be difficult to ny what courie we ought to take. No member of the CoD^rentioB 
could saj what the opinions of his omstituents were at this time ; much lees oouM he 
say what they would think, if posse s s e d of the information and light possessed by fbe 
members here ; and stUl less, what would be their way of thinking six or twehre monthi 
henoe. We ought to eonsider what was right, and what was neeessary m itself ht the 
attainment of a proper goremment A ]dan adjusted to this idea will raoonmsnd 
itsel£ The respectability of this Conrention will give weight to their recommendation 
of it Experience will be constantly urging the adoptLon of it ; and all the most «•- 
lightened and respectable citizens will be its adv'Kates. Should we &11 short of tkf 
ne ce ssary and proper point, this influential class of citizens will be tamed against the 
plan, and little support, in opposition to them, can be gained to it flrom the iinrefleciinf 
multitude. 

Mr. Geny repeated his opinion, that it was n eco wa i y to consider what the peepls 
would approve. This had been the policy of all legislaton. If the reasoning (of Mr. 
Madison) was just, and we supposed a limited monarchy the best form in itself we ooght 
to recommend it, though the genius of the people was decidedly adverse to it, and, hc^ 
ing no hereditary distinctions among us, we were destitute of the essential materials te 
such an innovation. 

On the question for the triennial election of the first brandi, — 

New York, New Jers^, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maiyland, Yiiginia, Gaoigi a ay i^ 
7 ; Massachusetts, (Mr. King, aye : Mr. Oorham, wavering,) Conneeticat, North Caio* 
Una, Sooth Carolina— no, 4. 6 EUudfi Debata, 183. 

The term thus agreed upon was however sabaequently reduced to two 
years, at which time the discussion was resumed, and continued as 
follows : 

Mr. Randolph moved to strike out << three years," and insert <*two yeara." He wai 
sensible that annual elections were a source of great mischief in the States, yet it was 
the want of such checks against the popular intemperance as were now proposed that 
rendered them so mischievous. He would have preferred annual to biennial, but Ibi 
the extent of the United States, and the inconvenience which would result from than 
to the representatives of the extreme parts of the empire. The people were attached tB 
the frequency of elections. All the Constitutions of the States, except South Carolinii, 
had established annual elections. 

Mr. Dickinson. The idea of annual elections was borrowed from the ancient nsagi 
of England, a country much less extensive than ours. He supposed biennial would k 
inconvenient. He preferred triennial, and in order to prevent the inconvenience of an 
entire change of the whole number at the same moment, suggested a rotation by an 
annual election of one-third. 

Mr. Ellsworth was opposed to three years, supposing Aat even one year was piefer 
able to two years, l^e people were fond of frequent elections, and might be safolj 
indulged in one branch of the Legislature. He moved for ** one year." 

Mr. Strong seconded and supported the motion. 

Mr. Wilson, being for making the first branch an efifectnal representation of the 
people at large, preferred an annual election of it. This frequency was most ftmilitr 
and pleasing to the people. It would not be more inconvenient to them than trienniil 
dectiona, as the people in all the States have annual meetings, with which the eledior 
1 representatives might be made to coincide. He did not conceive that h 
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would be neoeseaij for the National LegUature to sit conatantiy ; perhapa not half, 
perhaps not one-fourth, of the year. 

Mr. Madison was persuaded that annual elections would be extremely inconvenient 
and apprehensive that biennial would be too much so ; he did not mean inconvenient 
to the electors, but to the representatives. They would have to travel seven or eight - 
hundred miles from the distant parts of the Union, and would probably not be allowed 
evaa a Teimbursement of their expenses. Besides, none of those who wished to be 
M-elected would remain at the seat of government, confiding that their absence would 
not tJSdct them. The members of Congress had done thlii with few instances of dis- 
tppointment. But as the choice was here to be made by the people themselves, who 
would be mudi less complaisant to individuals, and much more susceptible of impressions 
from the presence of a rival candidate, it must be supposed that the members from th€ 
OMMt distant States would travel backwards and forwards at least as often as the dec* 
I. should be repeated. Much was to be said also, on the time requisite for new mem- 
, (who would always form a large proportion,) to aoquire that knowledge of the 
i|Siini of the States in general, without which their trust oould not be usefully dis- 



Mrt Sherman pr efe tred annual elections, but would be content with biennial. He 
thought the representatives ought to return home and mix with the people. By re- 
mmining at the seat of government they would acquire the habits of the place, which 
night diifiir from those of their constituents. 

Col. Mascm observed, that the States being difierently situated, such a rule ought to 
be Ibnned as would put them as nearly as possible on a level. If elections were an- 
final, &e Middle States would have a great advantage over the extreme ones. He 
vrished them to be biennial, Mid the rather as in that case they would coincide with the 
periodical elections of South Carolina, as well as of the other States. 

Col» Hamilton urged the riecessity of three years. There ought to be neither too 
Moeh nor too littie dependence on the popular sentiments. The checks in the other 
brandies of the government would be but feeble, and would need every auxiliary prin- 
dple that oould be interwoven. The British House of Commons were elected septen* 
nially, yet the democratic spirit of the Constitution had not ceased. Frequency of 
Sections tended to make the people lisdess to them, and to fedlitate the success of 
little cabals. This evil was complained of in all the States. In Virginia, it had been 
Itffdy found nece s sa r y to force the attendance and voting of the people by severe regu- 
latioiM. 

On the question for striking out <* three years," — 

Mass^husetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania^ Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro* 
Una, Georgia — aye, 7 ; New York, Delaware, Maryland — ^no, 3 ; New Jersey, divided. 
' The motion hr ** two years" was then inserted, nem. eon* 5 EiHati^i Debates, 224. 
18 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

QUALIFICATION OF BLEGTOBS. 

The qualification of electors was another sabject of serious embarrui-' 
ment to the framers of the Federal Oonstitation. In noticing this sabject^ 
Mr. Warner expresses himself as follows : — 

It ia t naked act, which nothing but a Constitutioii of government can put in anj 
man's power, and of which the power cannot even come from thence but upon a inad 
that does not permit it to rest in the receiver as his own. He is, therefore, a irtuUd 
agent in the whole matter. He fills an qffice which his conntiy honon him with, not 
for his benefit in particular, hut for hers in generoL So that elainu to the franchise in 
quite out of the question. And the pretence, so often and so childishly uttered in tilii 
progress of our history, that sudi and such a man was entitkd to be a Yoter, or thaiht 
011^^ injustice to be one, though not legalhf qualified, is strangely futile. 

Well, then, the fiithers had a right to do as in their judgment the welKb^ng eX tilt 
country required. And acting on this principle, they gave the franchise of the polls, not 
to everybody, nor to the hal^ or even a fourth part, of the popular multitude, but on^ to 
persons answering a particular description, which it was hoped might include the boit 
informed and most virtuous and independent portion of society, while it would shut out 
persons of a less enlightened or less reliable character. 

So thought and acted oar revolutionary statesmen, whose repnblicanini 
no one can dispnte. They were the champions of liberty, bat knew that 
a democracy would not necessarily be a free goyerument, and that politi- 
cal liberty can only be preserved by that government in which it is not 
abased. We accordingly find that when Mr. Randolph snbmitted his pro* 
position, that the people should elect the members of the first branch of the 
National Legislature, a variety of opinions manifested themselves among 
the members who framed the Federal Constitution, i^ the following accooAt 
of the debate will show: — 

Mr. Sherman opposed the election by the people, insisting that it ought to be Iqr tlie 
State JiCgislatures. The people, he said, immediately, should have as 4itUe to do u 
may be about the government They want information, and are constantly liable to be 
misled. 

Mr. Gerry. The evils we experience flow from the excess of democracy. The peo- 
ple do not want virtue, but are the dupes of pretended patriots. In Massachusetts, it 
had been fully confirmed by experience, that they are dafly misled into the most banefiil 
measures and opinions, by the false reports circulated by designing men, and which no 
one on the spot can refute. One principal evil arises from the want of due provuioD 

^ those emi^oyed in the administration of government. It would seem to be a maxim 
' to starve the publie servants. He mentioned the popular clamor in Maffi^ 
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chuietts for the redaction of salaries, and the attack made on that of the Goremor, though 
secured by the spirit of the Constitution itself. He had, he said, been too republican here- 
tofore : he was still, however, republican, but had been taught hj experience the danger 
of the leyelling spirit 

Mr. Mason argued strongly for an election of the larger branch by the people. H 
was to be the grand depository of the democratic principle of the goyemment It was, 
so to speak, to be our House of Commons. It ought to know and sympathize with every 
part of the community, and ought therefore to be taken, not only from different parts of the 
whole republic, but also from different districts of the larger members of it; which had 
in several instances, particularly in Virginia, different interests and views arising from 
differenoe of produce, of habits, dec, dec He admitted that we had been too democratic, 
but was afraid we should incautiously run into the opposite extreme. We ought to 
attend to the rights of every class of the people. He had often wondered at the indif- 
ference of the superior classes of society to this dictate of humanity and policy; consid- 
ering that, however affluent their circumstances, or elevated their situations might be, 
the course of a few years not only might, but certainly would, distribute their posterity 
throughout the lowest classes of society. Every selfish motive, therefore, every fiimily 
attachment, ought to recommend such a system of policy as would provide no less 
carefully for the rights and happiness of the lowest, than of the highest, order of citizens. 

Mr. Wilson contended strenuously for dravring the most numerous branch of tho 
Legislature immediately from the people. He was ibr raising the federal pyramid to a 
oonsiderable altitude, and for that reason wished to give it as broad a basis as possible. 
No government could long subsist without the confidence of the people. In a republican 
gwemment, this confidence was peculiarly essential. He also thought it wrong to* 
increase the weight of the State Legislatares by making them the electors of the National 
Legislature. All interference between the general and local governments should be 
obviated as much as possible. On examination, it would be found that the opposition 
of States to federal measures had produced much more from the officers of the States 
than from the people at large. 

Mr. Madison considered the popular election of one branch of the National Legisla- 
ture as essential to every plan of firee government. He observed, that, in some of the 
States, one branch of the Legislature was composed of men already removed from the 
peojde by an intervening body of electors; that, if the first branch of the General Legis- 
lature should be elected by the State Legislatures, the second branch elected by the first, 
the Executive by the second together with the first, and other appointments again made 
for subordinate purposes by the Executive, the people would be lost sight of altogether, • 
and the necessary sympathy between them and their rulers and officers too litUe felt. 
He was an advocate for the policy of refining the popular appointments by successive 
filtrations, but thought it might be pushed too far. He wished the expedient to be resorted 
to only in the appointment of the second branch of the Legislature, and in the Executive 
and Judiciary branches of the government. He thought, too, that the great fisibric to be 
raised would be more stable and durable, if it should rest on the solid foundation of the 
people themselves^ than if it should stand merely on the pillars of the Legislatorea. 

Mr. Gerry did not like the election by the people. The maxims taken from the 
British Constitution were often fallacious when applied to our situation, which was 
extremely different Experience, he said, had shown that the State Legislatures, drawn 
immediately firom the people, did not always possess their confidence. He had no 
objection, however, to an election by the people, if it were so qualified that men of honor 
and character might not be unwilling to bo joined in the appointments. He seemed to 
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think the people might nominate a certain number, out of which the State Legiidataiei 
should be bonnil to chooee. 

Mr. Butler thought an election bj the peo[de an imprmeticable mode. 

On the question for an election of the first branch of the National L^gialatme by tbe 
people,— 

Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, Oeorgia — ayt, 
6 ; New Jersey, South Carolina — ^no, 2 ; Connecticut, Delaware, divided. 5 EUktft 
DebaieMy 184. 

When tbe subject again came under consideration, Oen. Pinckney 
moved ** that the first branch, instead of being elected by the people, 
shonld be elected in such manner as the Legislatore should direct," 
which was seconded by Luther Martin. Ool. Hamilton " considered the 
motion as intended manifestly to transfer the election from the people to 
the State Legislatures, which would essentially vitiate the plan. . It 
would increase that State influence which could not be too watchfully 
guarded against." Mr. Mason was in favor of an election by the people. 
" Whatever inconvenience may attend the democratic principle, it most 
actuate one part of the government." Mr. BuUedge thought "an 
election by the Legislature would be more refined than an election imm^ 
diately by the people." Mr. Wilson ''considered the election of the 
first branch by the people not only as the comer-stone, but as tbe 
foundation of the fabric." Mr. King took the same view. Gen. Pinck- 
ney's motion was negatived, but four States, Connecticut, Delawan, 
New Jersey, and South Carolina, only voting for it. IbicL, 223. The 
Committee on detail, which was appointed to prepare and report the 
Constitution in form, reported the first section of article fourth as foUowi: 
*' The members of the House of Representatives shall be chosen, every 
second year, by the people of the several States comprehended within this 
Union. The qualificoHon of the electors shall be the same, from time to 
time, as those of the electors, in the several States, of the mosi numertm 
branch of their own Legislature,^^ When this section came under con- 
sideration, the following proceedings took place : 

Mr. GouTemeur Morris moved to strike out the last member of the section, begimmf 
with the words, « qualification of electors,'* in order that some other pnmsion might be 
snbstitnted which would restrain the right of suffirage to fireeholders. 

Mr. Fitzsimmons seconded the motion. 

Mr. Williamson was opposed to it 

Mr. Wilson* This part of the Report was well considered bj tiie Committee, and be 
did not think it could be changed for the better. It was difficult to form any nniimn 
rule of qualifications for all the States. Unnecessary innoyations, he tlioagfat, too, 
should be avoided. It would be very hard and disagreeable for the nme person, at tbe 
same time, to vote for representatives in the State Legislature, and to be excluded from 
a vote for those in the National Legislature. 

Mr. Gonvemeur Morris. Such a hardship would be neither great nor noveL He 
people are accustomed to it, and not dissatisfied with it, in several of the States. In 
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some, the quatifications are different lor the choice of the Governor and of the repre^ 
aentatiyes ; . in othen^ for different Houses of the Legislatare. Another objection 
ilgainft thff daoae, aa it stands, is, that it makes the qualifications of the National 
.Legishtture depend on the will of the States, which he thought not proper. 

Mr. Ellsworth thought the qualifications of the electors stood on the most proper fi>ot- 

' ing. The right of sufiQrage was a tender point, and strongly guarded by most of the 

Btate Constitutions. The people will not readily subscribe to the National Constitution, 

if it should subject them to be disfranchised. Th«* States are the best judges of the cir^ 

cumstances and temper of their own people. 

QoL Mason. The force of habit is certainly not attended to by those gentlemen who 
wMi for innovations on this point; Eight or nine States have extended the right of 
Mffirage beyond the fireeholders; What will the people there say, if they should be dis^ 
franehised ? A power to alter the qualifications would be a dangerous power in thd . 
hands of the Legislature. 

Mr. Butler. There is no right of which the people are more jealous than that of 
aufirag^e. Abridgments of it tend to the same revolution as in Holland, where they have , 
at length thrown all power into thy hands of the Senates, who fill up vacancies them- 
•elvea, and form a rank aristocracy. 

' Mr. Dickinson had a very different idea of the tendency of vesting the right of 
sufiVage in the fireeholders of the country. He considered them as the best guardians 
of liberty ; and the restriction of the right to them as a necessary defence against the 
dangerous mfluence of those multitudes, without property and without principle, with 
iwhich our country, like all others, will in time abound. As to the unpopularity of the 
innovation, it was, in his opinion, chimerical. The gpreat mass of our citizens is com- 
poaed'at this time of freeholders, and will be pleased with it. 

Mr. Ellsworth. How shall the freehold be defined! Ought not every man who 
pay». a tai, to vote for the representative who is to levy and dispose of his money ? 
Shall the wealthy merchants and manufacturers, who will bear a full share of the public, 
burdens, be not allowed a voice in the imposition of them 1 Taxation and represen- 
tation ought to g9 together. 

Mr. Gouvemeur Morris. He had long learned not to be the dupe of words. The 
adond of aristocracy, therefore, had no effect upon him. It was the thing, not the name, 
to which he was opposed ; and one of his principal objections to the Constitution, as it 
is now before us, is, that it threatens the country with an aristocracy. The aristocracy 
will grow out of the House of Representatives. Give the votes to people who have no 
property^ and they wUl sell them to the rich, who will be able to boy them. We should 
not confine our attention to the present moment The time is not distant when this 
countiy win abound with mechanics and manufisicturers, whd will receive their bread 
fift>m their employers. Will such men be the secure and faithful guardians of liberty t 
Will they be the impregnable barrier against aristocracy ! He was as little duped by 
the association of the words, *< taxation and representation.'* The man who does not 
give his vote fiteely, is not represented. It is the man who dictates the vote. Children 
do not vote. Why ? Because they want prudence ; because they have no will of their 
own. The ignorant and the dependent can be as little trusted with the public interest. 
^He did not conceive the difiSiculty of defining ** freeholders" to be insuperable ; still less 
that the restriction could be unpopular. Nine-tenths of the people are at the present 
freeholders, and these will certainly be pleased with it. As to merchants, dcc^ if they 
have wealth, and value the right, they can acquire it If not, they don't deserve it 

CoL Mason. We all foel too strongly the remains of aneient prejudices, and view 
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things too much through a British medium. A freehold is the quatificatiao in Engfaud, 
and hence it is imagined to be the only proper one. The true idea, in his opinion, ww. 
that every man having evidence of attachment to« and permanent common interest with, 
the society, ought to shaie in all its rights and privileges. Was this qoalificatioa 
restrained to freeholders 1 Does no other kind of property but land evidence aeoai- 
mon interest in the proprietor 1 Does nothing besides property maris a permanent 
attachment! Ought the merchant, the moneyed man, the parent of « number of 
children whose fortunes are to be pursued in his own country, to be vi^ed as sospicioiiB 
characten^ and unworthy to be trusted with the common rights of their lellow-citinnst 
Mr. Madison. The right of suffrage is certainly one of the f\indamental articles of 
republican government, and ought not to be left to be resrulated by the Legislatoie. A 
gradual abridgment of this right has been the mode in which aristocracies have been 
built on the ruins of popular forms. Whether the constitutional qualification ought to 
be a freehold, would with him depend much on the probable reception such a change 
would meet with in the States where the right was now exercised by every description 
of people. In several of the States, a freehold wan now the qualification. Viewing 
the subject on its merits alone, the freeholders of the country would be the safiMt depo- 
sitories of republican liberty. In future times, a great majority of the people will not 
only be without landed, but any other sort of property. These will either combine, under 
- the influence of their common situation^ — in which case the rights of property and the 
public liberty will not be secure in their hands, — or, what is more probable, they wfll 
become the tools of opulence and ambition ; in which case, there will be equal danger 
on another side. The example of England has been misconceived, (by CoL Bfason.) 
A very small proportion of the representatives are there chosen by fineehcrfders. The 
greatest part are chosen by the cities and boroughs, in many of which the qdalification 
of suffrage is as low as it is in any one of the United States ; and it was in the hat' 
oughs and cities, rather than the counties, that bribery most prevailed and the influenee 
of the crown on elections was most dangerously exerted. 

Dr. Franklin. It is of great consequence that we should not depress the virtue and 
public spirit of our own common people, of which they displayed a great deil 
during the war, and which contributed principally to the favorable issue of it. He re- 
lated the honorable refusal of the American seamen, who were carried in great num- 
bers into the British prisons during the war, to redeem themselves from miseiyi 
or to seek their fortunes, by entering on board the ships of the enemies to their country; 
contrasting their patriotism with a contemporary instance, in which the British seamen, 
made prisoners by the Americans, readily entered on the ships of the latter, on beiag 
promised a share of the prizes that might be made out of their own country. This 
proceeded, he said, from the different manner in which the common people were treated 
in America and Great Britain. He did not think that the elected had any right, in any 
case, to narrow the privileges of electors. He quoted, as arbitrary, the British statute 
setting forth the danger of tumultuous meetings, and, under that pretext, narrowing the 
right of suffrage to persons having freeholds of a certain value ; observing, that this 
statute was soon followed by another, under the succeeding parliament, subjecting the 
people who had no votes to peculiar labor and hardships. He was persuaded, also, that 
such a restriction as was proposed would g^ve great uneasiness in the populous States. 
The sons of a substantial farmer not being themselves freeholders, would not be pleased 
at being disfranchised, and there are a great many persons of that description. 

Mr. Mercer. The Constitution is objectionable in many points, but in none more 
than the present. He objected to the footing on which the qualification was put, but 
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pcrticnlarly to the mode of eketion by the people. The people cannot know and jadga 
of the character of candidate!. The wor^ ponible choice will be made. He quoted 
the caee of the Senate in Virginia, aa an example in point The people in towns can unite 
their votes in fhvor of one favorite, and by that means always prevail over the people of 
^e country, who, being dispersed, will scatter their votes among a variety of candidates. 

Mr. Rutledge thought the idea of restraining the right of sufirage to the freeholders a 
▼eiy unadvised one. It would create division among the people, and make enemies of 
all those who should be excluded. 

On the question for striking out, as moved by Mr. Gouvemeur Morris, from the word 
f qualification'' to the end of the diird article, — 

Delaware — aye, 1 ; New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Vhrginia, North Carolina, South Carolina — ^no, 7 ; Maryland, divided ; Georgia, not 
fvesent 6 ElMotft, p, 885. 

Mr. Mercer expressed his dislike of the whole plan, and his opmion that it never 
could succeed. 

Mr. GKirham. He had never seen any inconvenience from allowing such as were not 
freeholders to vote, though it had long been tried. The elections in Philadelphia, New 
Yorkf and Boston, where the merchants and mechanics vote, are at least as good aa 
those made by freehdders only. The case in England was not accurately stated yet> 
terday, (by Mr. Madison.) The cities and large towns are not the seat of crown influence 
. and eorruption. Thtee prevail in the boroughs, and not on account of the right which 
those who were not freeholders had to vote, but of the smallness of the number who 
- TOte. The people have been long accustomed to this right in various parts of America, 
and will never allow it to be abridged. We must consult their rooted prejudices, if we 
expect their concurrence in our propositions. 

Mr. Meroer did not otgect so much to an election by the people at large, including 
Midh as were not freeholders, as to their being left to make their choice without any 
guidance. He hinted that candidates ought to be nominated by the State Legislatures. 

On the question for agreeing to Article 4, sect 1, it passed, nem. con, 5 EUiotfa /)«• 
baUtip. 388. 

The ConyentioD having thus agreed apon the qaalifications reqnisite 
for electors, the inqairy next arises what were those qualifications, at 
that time, in the respective States f An answer to which cannot be 
better given than in the following remarks of Mr. Warner, in the Arne' 
rioanBeview: 

There was some variety in the anangements of the different States upon the subject 
They vrere uniform in principle, however, with not more than one exception that I know 
oC hi a point of consequence. The age of competency for voting was fixed at tvirenty* . 
one years. Not that younger persons might not often be possessed of the requisite 
knowledge and judgment for that purpose, but because the majority of minors would 
BOt be likely to possess them, and a general rule was necessary. The condition of a 
abort local residence was imposed, say from six to twelve months— -not that persons 
from beyond the oounty line would in all cases be deficient in intelligence and trust- 
worthiness for the duty, but because it was thought best in general that they should 
know and be known in the neighborhood. And what is more remarkable, there was a 
further condition added, to the effect tliat every elector must have a stake in the county 
(and for the most part it must be within the county where he used his privilege) in the 
shape of property. Generally speaking, this stake must be a freehold, though the 
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alternation of personal estate was deemed admissible in some places. With the single 
exception, I believe, of Pennsylvania, the whole Union was of one mind as to this disr 
Tacteristic circumstance, of holding a property quaUfieation indispensable. Etsq 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, under their colonial charters, concurred in iL The amonnts 
specified were different in different places, and each State had its own form of words 
to express the intent. I have not the New Hampshire Constitution of 1783 now befbra 
me. In Massachusetts, the rule was, ^ a freehold estate within the commonweaHb, oC 
the annual income of three pounds, or any estate of the value of sixty poundb;'' in New ■ 
York, it was *< a freehold of the value of twenty pounds within the county," or a lease- 
hold " of the yearly value of forty shillings," provided the voter should also *^ have been 
rated and actually paid taxes to the State.'* In New Jersey, ^ fifty pounds proclamation 
money" was to be the measure of competency. In Pennsylvania, to have paid taxes 
was enough, ^ provided always that the aoru of Jreeholdert should be allowed to voti^ 
although they had not paid taxes." This was shaving dose. By the Constitution of 
Maryland it was declared, « that every man having property in, a common inteiei^ . 
with, and attachment to the community, ought to have a right of suffiage ;*' which right 
was thereupon given to actual residents, ^ having freeholds of five acres of land ia 
their respective counties," or possessing <* property in the State above the value of dui^ 
pounds ;" connected with a county residence *< of one whole year next preceding tht 
election," in which they might claim a suffrage. Virginia is understood to have agreed 
in practice with the other States, but the Constitution merely says the right of suffiagR 
is *< to remaii^ as at present," and I have not found the law containing the particulan. 
In North Carolina, the vote for senators depended on ** a freehold of fifty acres of • 
laud," while as to members of the other house no similar rule existed. In Sooth Cik 
roHna, *< every free white man, who acknowledged the being of a God, and believed in 
a future state of rewards and punishments," and who also *' had a freehold of at least 
fifty acres of land, or a town lot, and had been legally seized and possessed of the same 
for six months previous to the election" when he claimed his franchise, *< or had paid i 
tax the preceding year, or was taxable the present year, at least six months previous to 
such election, in a sum equal to the tax on fifty acres of land," was held a duly quali*, 
fied elector. And in Georgia, a man was such an elector, who was of lawful age and 
had resided six months in the State, provided he was ** possessed, in his own right, of 
ten pounds value, and liable to pay tax in the State, or who was of any mechankil 
trade." Such are all the facts of the case in this aspect of it. 

If not mistaken, a freehold qaalification for electors for either branch 
of the South Carolina Legislature is still required, and it is probably the 
only State now in which that qualification is nnconditionally reqnired ; 
but in ^11 the States there are still certain conditions annexed to the right 
of Yoting for members of the State Legislature. 

Id Kbode Island, the suffrage is Tested in all naUve citizens of the 
United States, who have resided in the State two years, and m the town 
in which they propose to vote six months, and who have been registered 
in the town clerk's office seven days before the election, and paid within 
one year a tax of one dollar ; all naturalized citizens are required, ui 
addition to the preceding qnalifications, to possess real estate in the place 
they wish to vote, worth $134 over all incumbrances, or which rents for 
$7 per annnm. 
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In New Hampshire, a tax qnalification h required. So in Massachu- 
setts, and a residence of one year in the State, and six months in the 
place the vote is offered. 

In Connecticut, a voter is required to have gained a settlement in the 
State, to have resided six months preceding the election in the town, 
and to hav6 a freehold of the yearly va}ue of $7 in the State ; or shall 
haye performed military duty for one year next preceding, or shall have 
paid a tax within the year, and shall sustain a good moral character. 

In Vermont, one year's residence, and a ** quiet and peaceable beha- 
tior" is required. 

In New Jersey, one year's residence in the State, and five months in 
the place the vote is offered, is required. 

in Pennsylvania, a residence of one year in the State, ten dayii before 
the election in the place the vote is offered, and the payment of a tax 
within two years, which shall have been assessed at least ten days pre- 
Tioos to the election. 

So iuthe southern States. In Virginia, by the Constitution of 1851, 
a residence of two years in the State, and one year in the county, city or 
towa, is required ; in South Carolina, a residence of two years in the 
State, and having been possessed of a freehold of fifty acres of land, or 
a town lot, at least six months before the election, or, not having such 
freehold or town lot, having been a resident in .the election district six 
months, and paid a tax the preceding year of three shillings ; in Georgia*, 
a residence of six months and the payment of tax ; in Louisiana, two years' 
residence^ but no naturalized citizen can vote until two years after he 
becomes a citizen \ in Kentucky, one year's residencci and the payment 
of tax ; and so in all of them, with but little variation in the terms. 

In the western States, one year's residence, and in some of them less, is 
the only qualification, except, perhaps, Ohio, which requires the payment 
of a tax. 

It may^ therefore, be justly assumed, as Chancellor Kent states, that 

the Qoi]i6e of Representatives of the United States represents the whole 

body of the American people. I Kerd^s Commeniaries, 229. Certainly 

it does — all who have an interest in the government, and whom the States 

• deem proper persons to exercise the elective franchise. 
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CHAPTER XXXin. 

BASIS 09, BEPBESXNTATIOV. 

Maft other provisions might be referred to ; bnt enongb haye abea^ 
been noticed to show the complex structore of the XTnited States Oovem- 
ment, as compared with a simple and pure democracy. It maj, however, 
not be oat of place yet to refer to the compromise in regard to the repre- 
sentation of the States in the Senate, and the basis of representation la 
the House of Bepresentatires, now so frequently found fSaalt with, and 
complained of, bnt without which the Constitution could have never beet 
formed, nor the Union established. It was ^ vexed question^ which 
caused more anxious deliberation and discussion, and was attended witb 
more embarrassment, than any other subject ; and a brief view of tiie deli- 
berations of the Convention in relation to it will explain the reasons fcr 
the compromise finally agreed upon, as well as the danger now to be 
apprehended from any attempt to disturb it 

The second resolution of the series proposed by Mr. Randolph was in 
these words : ** That the rights of suffrage in the National Legislatve 
ought to be proportioned to the quotas of contribution, or to the nomber 
of free inhabitants, as the one or the other rule may seem best in differail 
cases." This Col. Hamilton moved to amend, by making it read : " Thit 
the rights of suffrage in the National Legislature ought to be prop(ff)* 
tioned to the number of free inhabitants." Mr. Madison theh moved, 
'' that the equality of suffrage, established by the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, ought not to prevail in the National Legislature, and that an eqnal 
ratio of representation ought to be substituted," which was seconded by 
Oouvemeur Morris, '' and being generally relished, would have been agreed 
to," but for the interposition of Mr. Read of Delaware, as will appeir 
from the following extract from the proceedings : 

" Mr. Read moved that the whole clause relating to thet point of representation be 
postponed ; reminding the committee that the deputies from Delaware were restrained 
by their commission from assenting to any change of the rule of sufirage ; and in cast 
such a change should be fixed on, it might become their duty to retire from the Conven- 
tion. Mr. Grouvemeur Morris observed, that the valuable assistance of those memben 
could not be lost vrithout real concern ; and that so early a proof of discord in the Con- 
vention, as the secession of a State, would add much to the regret ; that the change 
proposed was, however, so fundamental an article in a National Government, that it 
could not be dispensed with. Mr. Madison observed, that, whatever reason might have 
existed for the equality of suffrage when the Union was a federal one among sovereign 
States, it must cease when a National Government should be put into the place. In 
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the former caie, the acti of Congrew depended 00 much finr their efficacy on the co- 
operation of the States, that these had a weight, both within and without CongreM, 
nearly in proportion to their extent and importance. In the latter case, as the acts of 
the General GoYemment would take effect without the interrention of the State Legia- 
latures, a vote ftom a small State would have the same effieacy and importance as a 
vote from a large one, and there was the same reason for different nttmben of represent*i 
tives from difierent States, as from counties of difibrent extents within particular States* 
He suggested, as an expedient for at once taking the sense of the members <» this point, 
and saving the Delaware deputies from embarrassment, that the question should be 
taken in committee, and the clause on report to the House, be postponed without a quee-. 
tkm there. This, however, did not appear to satisfy Mr. Read. By several it was 
observed, that bo just construction ol' the act of Delaware oould require or justify a 
secession of her deputies, even if the resolution were to be carried through the House 
as well as the committee. It was finally agreed, however, that the clause should b« 
postponed, it being understood that, in the event, the proposed change of representa^ 
tion would certainly be agreed to, no objection or difficulty being started from any. 
other quarter than from Delaware. 5 EUkifn Deb», 135. 

When the subject was resumed, Judge Brearly and Mr. . Patterson/ 
both from New Jersey, led off in speeches against the proyision, and 
declared their uncompromising and irreconcilable hostility to it. 

Judge Brearly said he « was sorry that any question on this point was brought into 
view. It had been much agitated in Congress at the time of forming the Confedera- 
tion, and was then rightly settled, by allowing to each sovereign State an equal vote. 
Otherwise, the smaller States must have been destroyed instead of being saved. The 
■nbstitution of a ratio, he admitted, carried fairness on the face of it : but, on a deeper 
ex;amination, waa un&ir and unjust. Judging of the disparity of the States by the 
quota of Congress, Virginia would have sixteen votes, and Georgia but one. A like 
proportion lo the others will make the whole number ninety. There will be three large 
States, and ten small ones. The large States, by which he meant Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia, will carry every thing before them." " When the proposition 
for destroying the equality of votes came forward, he was tfltonished, he was alarmed. 
la it fiedr, then, it will be asked, that Georgia should have an equal vote with Virginia 1 
He would not say it was — what remedy, then ? One only ; that a map of the United 
Statea be spread out, that aU the existing boundaries be erased, and that a new partition 
nf the whole be made into thirteen equal parts.'' 

Mr. Patterson followed him in a similar strain, and concluded thus : 
« New Jersey will never confederate on the plan before the committee. She would 
be swallowed up. He had rather submit to a monarch, to a despot, than to such a &te. 
He would not only oppose the plan here, but, on his return home, do every thing in his 
power to defeat it there." 

The following discussion then ensued : — 

Mr. Wilson 'hoped, if the Confederacy should be dissolved, that a majority — ttay^ 
a mtntnity of the States would unite for their safety. He entered elaborately into the 
defence of a proportional representation, stating, for his first position, that, as all 
authority was derived from the people, equal numbers of people ought to have an equal. 
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niimber of leprMentativM, tnd different numben of people, different nnmben of repn 
■entathree. Thif primaple bad been impioperiy violated in ttM Confed^ratioii, owing to 
tbe urgent cnreumetanoea of the timet. * * * ^ * * 

Repreeentatives of diffinent districta ought 9learl7 to hold the aame pr op ortion to each 
other, aa their re^Mctive oonstitsents hold to each other. If the email Statea will not 
confederate on thia plan, PennayWania, and he preanmed aome other Stataa, would not 
confederate on any other. We haTO been told that each State being aovereign, all in 
eqnal. So eaeh man ia naturally a aoYereign over himself; and ail men arc ther^ore na> 
turally equal. Can he retain this equality when he beeomes a member of civil govern- 
ment ? He cannot As little can a sovereign State, when it beoomea a mealier of thi 
Federal Oovemmeni. If New Jersey will not part with her aovereignty, it ia vain to 
talk of government A new partition of die States ia desirable, but evidently and to* 
tally impracticable. 

Mr. Sherman proposed, that the proportion of suffrage in the first brsmdi ahonld be 
according to the leqieetive numben of free inhabitants; and that in th* aeeoa4 
branch, or Senate, each State should have one vote and no more. He aaid, aa thi 
States would remain possessed of certain individual rights, each State ought to be abit 
to protect itself; otherwise, a few large States will rule the rest The House of Lorii 
in England, he observed, had certain particular rigfata under the Conatitiilion, and 
hence they have an equal vote in the House of Commons, that they may be able .to d^ 
fend their rights. 

Mr. Rutledge proposed, that the proportion of sufirage in the first branch should bo 
according to the quotas of contribution. The justice of this rule, he aaid, could not 
be contested. 

Mr. Butler urged the same idea; adding, that money was power; and Aat Ae 
States ought to have weight in the government in proportion to their wealth. 

Mr. King and Mr. Wilson, in order to bring the question to a point, moved, " tint 
the right of suffrage in the first branch of tbe National Legislature ought not to be 
according to the rule established in the Articles of Confederation ; but according to 
some equitable ratio of representation." The clause, so fer as it related to sufiSage ia 
the first branch, was postponed, in order to consider this motion. [In the pnatBd 
Journal, Mr. Rutledge is named as the seconder of the motion.] 

Mr. Dickinson contendSd for the actual contributions of the States, as the rule of 
their representation and suffrage in the first branch ; by thus connecting the interests of die 
States with their duty, the latter would be sure to be perfermed. 

Mr. King remarked, that it was uncertain what mode might be used m levying a 
national revenue; but that it was probable imposts would* be one source of it If tho 
actual contributions were to be the rule, the non-importing States, as Connecticut and 
New Jersey, would be in a sad condition indeed. It might so happen that they would 
have no representation. This situation of particular States had always been one 
powerful argument in fevor of the five per cent, impost 

The question being about to be put, Dr. Franklin said he bad thrown 
his ideas of the matter on a paper ; which Mr. Wilson read to the Com- 
mitjee in the words following : — 

Mr. Chairman : It has given me great pleasure to observe, that till this poini— tbe 
proportion of representation—- came before us, our debates were carried on with groat 
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cooln«it and temper. If any thing ef ■ contrary kind hai on this oocMion appeared, 
I hope it will not be repeated ; for we are aent here to eofuuUf not to eoniemd* 

• •••••••# 

** But, eir, In the present mode of Toting by Statea, it if equally in the power of the 
leaser States to swallow up the greater ; and this is mathematically demonstrable. Sup. 
poee, for example, that seven smaller dtafes had each three members in the House, and 
the six larger to have, one with another, six members ; and that, upon a queation, two 
members of each small State should be in the affirmative, and one in the negative, diey 
wpuld make, affirmatives, fourteen ; negatives, seven ; and that all the larger States 
should be unanimously in the negative, they would make, negativea, thirty-eix ; in all, 
affirmatives, fourteen ; negatives, forty-three. 

** It is, then, apparent, that the fourteen carry the question againat the forty-three, and 
the minority overpowers the majority, contrary to the common practice of ass e m b lies in 
all countries and ages. 

** The greater States, sb, are naturally as unwilling to have their property left in the 
dieposition of the smaller, as the smaller are to have theirs in the disposition of the 
greater. An honorable gentlemen has, to avoid this difficulty, hinted a proposition of 
equalinng the States. It appears to me an equitable one, and I should, for my own 
part, not be against such a measure, if it might be found practicable. Formerly, indeed, 
when almost every province had a difiRnrent constitution^— some with greater, others 
with fewer privileges, — it was of importance to the borderers, when their boundariM 
were contested, whether by running the division lines, they were placed on one side of 
the other. At present, when such difierences are done away, it is less material. The 
hdteresti of a State are made up of the interests of ita individual members. If tbey are 
not injured, the State is not injured. Small States are more easily well and happfly 
governed than large ones. If; therefore, in such an equal division, it should be found 
necessaiy to diminish Pennsylvania, I should not be averse to the giving a part of it 
to New Jersey, and another to Delaware. But as there would probably be considerable 
difficulty in a4JU8ting such a division, and, however equally made at first, it would bt 
continually varying by the augmentation of inhabitanta in some States, and thehr fixed 
proportion in others, and thence frequently occasion new divisions; I beg leave to 
propose, for the consideration of the committee, another mode, which appears to me to 
bo as equitable, more easily carried into practice, and more permanent in ita nature. 

^ Let the weakest State say what proportion of money or force it is able and willing to 
fcraish for the general purposes of the Union ; 

« Let all the others oblige themselves to furnish each an equal proportion ; 

<< The whole of these joint supplies to be absolutely in (he disposition of Congress ; 

** The Congress, in this case, to be composed of an equal number of delegates from 
••oil State; 

« AfVer their decisions to be by the majority of individual voting ; 
' << If these joint and equal supplies should, on particular occasions, not be sufficient, 
lot Congress make requisitions on the richer and more powerfVil States for further aids, 
to be voluntarily a£Ebrded, leaving to each State the right of considering the necessity 
•nd utility of the aid desired, and of giving more or less, as it should be found proper. 

<* This mode is not new— it was formeriy practiced with auccess by the British gov- 
•rnmont with respect to Ireland and the colonies. We sometimes gave even more than 
they ezpeetedyor thought just to accept ; and, in the last war, carried on while we were 
united, they gave us back in five years a million aterling. Wo dMmld probably have 
eonthmed such voluntary contributions, whenever the oocasioni appeared to require 
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them, for the eommon good of the empire. It was not tfll thej choee to force Of, and 
to deprive us of the merit and pleasnre of voluntary eontribnUona, that we lefosed ind 
resisted. These contributions, however, were to be disposed of at the pleasure of a 
government in which we had no representative. I am, therefore, persuaded, &at they 
will not be refused to one in which the representation shall be equaL 

" My learned colleague (Mr. Wilson) has already mentioned, that the present method 
of voting by States was submitted to originally by Congress under a oonvictiou of its im* 
propriety, inequality, and injustice. This appears in the words of the reeolution. It if 
of the sixth of September, 1774. The words are^ — 

** * Resohedf That, in determhiing questions in this Congress, each colony or provinei 
sb^l have one vote ; the Congress not being possessed oi^ or at present able to procure, 
materials for ascertaining the importance of each colony.' " 

On the question for agreeing to Mr. King's and Mr. Wilson's motion, it passed in A» 
affirmative. 

Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia — aye, 7; New York, New Jersey, Delaware — ^no, 8; Maryland, divided. 6 -BA 
lioifg Debaiea 179. 

When the subject was subsequently resumed, Luther Martin spoke at 
great length, contending that the General Government ought to be 
formed for the States, and not for indiyiduals. Messrs. Lansing and 
Dayton moved to strike out the word not, so that the article should read 
" that the right of suffrage in the first branch ought to be according to 
the rule established by the Confederation," when a very long and able 
discussion ensued, from which the following is extracted : 

Mr. Williamson thought that, if any political truth could be grounded on mathema* 
tical demonstration, it was, that, if the States were equally sovereign now, and parted 
with equal proportions of sovereignty, they would remain equally sovereign. He 
could not comprehend how the smaller States would be injured in that case, and wished 
some gentlemen would vouchsafe a solution of it He observed that the small Stately 
if they had a plurality of votes, would have an interest in throwing the burdens off 
their own shoulders on those of the large ones. He begged that the expected additioii 
of new States from the westward might be taken in view. They would be small States; 
they would be poor States ; they would be unable to pay in proportion to their numben, 
their distance from market rendering the produce of their labor less valuable ; they would 
consequently be tempted to combine for the purpose of laying burdens on commerce and 
consumption, which would fall with greater weight on the old States. 

Mr. Madison said, he was much disposed to concur in any expedient, not inconsisi* 
ent with fundamental principles, that could remove the difficulty concerning the rule 
of representation. But he could neither be convinced that the rule contended for wu 
just, nor that it was necessary for the safety of the small States against the large oneti 
That it v»ras just, had been conceded by Mr. Brearly and Mr. Patterson themselves. 
The expedient proposed by them was a new partition of the territory of the United 
States. The fallacy of the reasoning drawn from the equality of sovereign States, in 
the formation of compacts, lay in confounding mere treaties, in which were specified 
certain duties to which the parties were to be bound, and certain rules by which their 
subjects were to be reciprocally governed in their intercourse, with a compact by which 
an authority was created paramount to the parties, and making laws for the govern* 
mcnt of them. • • • •• • # • 
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Why an conntietof the same Sutea repnaeBtod in proportSon of their nuinbera t Ta 
it hecauae the repreaentatiTea are choaen by the people thamflelvea f 80 will be tua 
repreaentatiYea ia the National Legislature, la it becaose the larger have more at 
atake than the amaller ? The case will be the same With the larger and amaller Stataa. 
U it beoauae the lawa are to operate immediately on their peraona and property. 
The aama ia the caae, in aomo degree, aa the Artidea of Confederation atand ; the aama 
trilf be the caae, in a &r greater degree, under the plan proposed to be aubiiituted. In 
the eaaes of capturea, of piracies, and of offenders in a federal army, the property and 
persona <^ individuals depend on the laws of Congress. By the plan proposed, a com- 
plete power of taxation — the highest prerogative of supremacy — ia propoaed to be vested 
in the National Oovarnment. Many other powera are added, which assimilate it to the 
government of individual States. * * * In a word, the two extremea before ua 
are a perfect aeparation, and a perfect incorporation of the thirteen Statea. In the first 
case, they would be independent nations, subject to no law bat the law of nations. In 
the last, ihey would be mere countiea of one entire republic, aubject to one common law. 
In the firat caae, the smaller Statea would have every thing to fear from the larger. In 
the last, they would have nothing to fear. The true policy of the small Statea, thero- 
fora, liea in promoting thoae principlea, and that form of government which wilt moat 
appanozlmate the Statea to the condition of counties. Another consideration may ba 
pdded. If the General Government be feeble, the larger Statea, distrusting its contin- 
uancOy and fereaeeing that their importance and aecurity may depend on their own 
mie and strength, will never submit to a partition. Give to the General Government 
■ufBcient energy and permanency, and you remove the objection. Gradual partitiona 
of the large and junctions of the small Statea will be facilitated, and time may effect 
that equalization which ia wished for by the small Statea now, but can never be accom- 
pliahed at once. 

Mr. Wilaon. The leading argument of those who contend for equality of votea among 
the dtatea, ia, that the Statea, as such, being equal, and being represented, not aa districta 
of individuala, but in their political and corporate capacities, are entitled to an equality of 
suffrage. According to this mode of reascming, the representation of the borougha in 
England, which has been allowed on ail hands to be the rotten part of the Conatitotion* 
ia perfectly right and proper. They are, like the Statea, represented in their corporate 
capacity ; like the States, therefore, they are entitled to equal voicea — Old Sarum to aa 
many aa London. And, instead of the injury supposed hitherto to be done to London, 
the true ground of complaint lies with Old Sarum : for London, instead of two, which 
la her proper ahare, aends four representatives to Parliament 

Sir. Sherman. The question ia, not fdiat righta naturally belong to man, but how 
they may be moat equally and effectually guarded in society. And if some give up more 
than othera, in order to obtain thia end, there can be no room for complaint To do 
otherwiae, to require an equal conceasion from all, if it would create danger to the righta 
of aome, would be aacrificing the end to the meana. The rich man who entera into 
aodety along with the poor man givea up more than the poor man, yet, with an equal 
Tote, he ia equally safe. Were he to have more votea than the poor man, in proportioii 
to hia auperior atake, the righta of tho poor man would immediately oeaae to be aacara. 
Thia connderation prevailed when the Articlea of Confederation ware formed. 

Dr.. Johnson. The controversy must be endless whilst gentlemen differ in the 
grounds of their arguments : those on one side considering the Statea aa diatricts of peo- 
ple compoamg one political aodety, those on the other considering them aa ao many 
.political aodetiea. . The feet ia, that the Statea do eziat aa 80cietie% and a government 
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if to be formed for them in their politicel ctpecitj, ai well w fa tiw indiTldiiBli eom- 
poeiog them. Does it not eeem to follow, that if the States, as such, are to exisi, ^ 
must be armed with some power of self-defence ? This is the idea of CdL Mason, wkb 
appears to have looked to the bottom of this matter. Besides the aristocratic and odur 
interests, which ought to have the means of defending themselves, the States have their 
interests as such, and are equally entitled to like means. On the whole, he bought that 
as, in some respects, the States are to be considered in their poUtical capiacily, and, fai 
others, as districts of individual citizens, the two ideas embraced on difierent midm, 
instead of being opposed to eadi other, ought to be combined — that in one branch tht 
people ought to be represented, and in the other the SiaU*, 

Mr. Gorham. The States, as now confederated, have no doubt a right to reftiae Id 
be consolidated, or to be fonned into any new system. But he wished the small Stalei^ 
which seemed most ready to object, to consider which are to give up most, they or tba 
larger ones. He conceived that a rupture of the Union would be an event unhappy fir 
all; but surely the laige States would be least unable to take care of themselves, and to 
make connections with one another. The weaker, therefore, were most interested JB 
establishing some general system for maintaining order. I^ among individuals con- 
posed partly of weak and partly strong, the former most need the protection of km 
and government, the case is exactly the same with weak and powerful States. WhU 
would be the situation of Delaware, (for these things, he found, must be spoken oM^ 
and it might as well be done at first as last,) what would be the situatimi of Delawue 
in case of the separation of the States 1 Wo\dd she not be at the merey of Pennsylva- 
nia 1 Would not her true interest lie in being consolidated with her, and ought she net 
now wish for such a union with Pennsylvania, under one government, as will put it out 
of the power of Pennsylvania ta oppress her 1 Nothing can be mmre ideal than the dn* 
ger apprehended by the States from their being formed into one nation. • • * Ob Ifci 
whole, he considered a union of the States as neoessaxy to their hapiMness, and a fba 
general government as necessary to their union. He should consider it his duty, if hii 
colleagues viewed the matter in the same light he did, to stay here as long as any othff 
State would remain with them, in order to agree on some plan that could, with |n^ 
priety, be recommended to the people. 

Mr. EUsworth did not despair. He still trusted that some good plan of gov em msrt 
would be devised and adopted. 

Bir. Read. He should have no objection to the system if it were truly national, but it 
has too much of a federal miztbre in it The little States, he thought, had not much to 
fear. He suspected that the large States felt their want of energy, and wished for a 
general government to supply the defect. Massachusetts was evidently laboring undv 
her weakness, and he believed Delaware would not be in much danger if in her nogh- 
borhood. Delaware had enjoyed tranquillity, and he flattered himself would oootinni to 
do so. He was not, however, so selfish as not to wish for a good general govemmsnt 
la order to obtain one, the whole States must be incorporated. If the States ramain, 
the representatives of the large ones will stick together, and carry every thing betes 
them. The Executive, also, will be chosen under the influence of this partiality, and 
will betray it in his administration. These jealousies are inseparable from the schoDe 
of leaving the States in existence. They must be done away. The ongranted lands, 
also, which have been assumed by particular States, must be given up. He lepeatsd 
his aiq[>robation of the plan of Mr. Hamilton, and wished it to be substituted for that on 
the table. 

Mr. Madison agreed with Dr. Johnson, that the mixed nature 6f the govemmeirt 
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ought to be kept ia view, bat thonght too much stresa was laid on the rank of the 
States as political societies. There was a gradation, he observed, from the smallest 
ooiporation, with (he most limited powers, to the largest empire, with the most perfect 
iovereigntjr* He pomted oat the limitations of the sovereignty of the States, as now 
confederated. Their laws, in relation to the paramount law of the Confederacy, were 
analogous to that of by-laws to the supreme law within a State. Under the proposed 
government, the powers of the States will be much further reduced. According to the 
views of every member, the General Government vnll have powers fer beyond those 
exercised by the British Parhament when the States were part of the British Empire. 
It will, in particular, have the power, vdthout the consent of the State Legislatures, 
to levy money directly from the people themselves, and, therefore, not to divest such 
unequal portions of the people as composed the several States of an equal voice, would 
subject the system to the reproaches and evils which have resulted from the vicious 
representation in Great Britain. 

He entreated the gentlemen representing the small States to renounce a principle 
which was confessedly unjust, which could never be admitted, and which, if admitted, 
- most infuse mortality into a Constitution which he wished to last ferever. He prayed 
them to ponder well the conse((uences of suffering the Confederacy to go to pieces. It 
had been said that the want of energy in the large States would be a security to 
the small. It was forgotten that this want of energy proceeded from the supposed security 
-of the . States against all external danger. Let each State depend on itself for its 
■ecurity, and let apprehensions arise of danger from distant powers or from neighboring 
States, and the languishing condition of all the States, large as well as small, would 
soon be transformed into vigorous and high-toned governments. His great fear was, 
diat their governments would tiien have too much energy ; that this might not only be 
formidable in the large to the small States, but fetal to the internal liberty of all. The 
same oauses which have rendered the old world the theatre of incessant wars, and have 
iMUiished Uberty from the fece of it, would soon produce the same effects here. The 
weakness and jealousy of the small States would quickly introduce some regular 
military force, against sudden danger from their powerful neighbors. The example 
would be followed by others, and would soon become universal In time of actual war, 
great discretionary powers are constantly given to the executive magistrate. Constant 
.afyprehensiott of war has the same tendency to render the head too large for the body. 
A standing militaiy force, with an overgrown executive, will not long be safe companions 
of liberty. The means of defence against foreign danger have been always the instruments 
of tyranny at home. Among the Romans it was a standing maxim, to excite a war 
whmeTer a revolt was apprehended. Throughout all Europe, the armies kept up under 
the pretext of defending, have enslaved, the people. It is perhaps, questionable, 
whether the best concerted system of absolute power in Europe could maintain itself, in 
a aittiatioii where no alarms of external danger could tame the people to the domestio 
yoke. The insular situation of Great Britain was the principal cause of her being an 
ezeeption to the general fete of Europe. It has rendered less defence necessary, and 
admitted a kind of defence which could not be used for the purpose of oppression. 
l*heee consequences, he conceived, ought to be apprehended, whether the States should 
ran into, a total separation from each other, or should enter into partial confederacies. 
Either event would be truly deplorable, and those who might be accessary to either 
o^uld never be forgiven by their country, nor by themselves. 

Mr. Hamilton observed, that individuals forming political societies modify their rights 
differently, with regard to suffirage. Examples of it arc found in all the States. In 
19 
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all of them some individaals are deprived of the right altogether, not having toe requale 
qualification of property. In aome of the States the right of safi&age is allowed in 
aome cases and refused in others. To vote for a member in one branch, a certain 
quantum of property, to vote for a member in anotho: branch of the Legislature^ a 
higher quantum of property is required. In like manner, States may modify fliek 
right of 8u£&age differently, the laige States exercising a larger, the smaller a~ smaller 
share of it But as States are a odlection of individual men, which ought we to impod 
most, the rights of the people composing them, or of the artificial beings resulted from 
the composition 1 Nothing could be more preposterous or absurd than to aacrifioe the 
former to the latter. It has been said that, if the smaller States renounce their tquMyf 
they renounce, at the same time, their liberty. The truth is, it is a contest for power, 
not for liberty. Will the men composing the small States be less free than those com- 
posing the larger? The State of Delaware, having forty thousand aouis, will lose /Hxoer, 
if she has one-tenth only of the votes allowed to Pennsylvania, having four hundred 
thousand ; but will the people of Delaware he kas free, if each citizen has an equal vote 
with each citizen of Pennsylvania 1 He admitted that common recadenee within tbe 
same State would produce a certain degree of attachment, and that this principle might 
have a certain influence on public afiairs. He thought, however, that this might, by 
) some precautions, be in a great measure excluded, and that no material moonvenienee 
eouTd result from it, as there could not be any gpround for combination amcmg the States 
whose influence was most dreaded. The only considerable distinction of interesls lay 
between the carrying and non-carrying States, which divides, instead of uniting, liie 
larger States. No considerable inconvenience had been found from the division of As 
State of New York into different districts of different nzes. 

Some of the consequences of a dissolution of the Union, and the establishmeBt of 
partial confederacies, had been pointed out He would add another of a moat serioM 
nature. Alliances vrill immediately be formed with diflerent rival imd hostile natieoi 
of Europe, who will foment disturbances among ourselves, and make us parties to all 
their own quarrels. Foreign nations having American dominion, are, and must be, 
Jealous of us. Their representatives betray the utmost anxiety for onr fate; and for 
the result of this meeting, which must have an essential influence on it. It had been 
said, that respectability in the eyes of foreign nations was not the object at which we 
aimed ; that the proper object of republican government was domestic tranquillity and 
happiness. This was an ideal distinction. No government could give ns tranquillity 
and happiness at home, which did not possess sufl^cient stability and strength to make 
ns respectable abroad. This was the critical moment for forming sudi a government 
We should run every risk in trusting to friture amendmenis. As yet vre retain the habits 
of Union. We are weak, and sensible of our weakness. Henceforward, the motivw 
will become feebler, and the difficulties greater. It is a miracle that we are bow here, 
exercising our tranquil and free deliberations on the subject It would be madness ta 
trust to future miracles. A thousand causes must obstruct a reproduction of them. 

Mr. Pierce considered the equality of votes under the Confederation as the great source 
of the public difficulties. The members of Congress were advocates for local advan- 
tages. State distinctions must be sacrificed as for as the general good required, but 
without destroying the States. Though from a small State, he felt himself a dtixen of 
die United States. 

Mr. Gerry urged, that we never were independent States, were not such now, and 
never could be, even on the principle of the Confederation. The States, and the advo- 
cates for them, were intoxicated with the idea of their wvereifffOy, He wis a member 
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of Congfess act the time the Federal Articles were formed. The injustice of allowing^ 
each State an equal vote was long insisted on. He voted for it, but it was against his 
judgment, and under the pressure of public danger, and the obstinacy of the lesser 
States. The present Confederation he considered as dissolving. The fate of the Union 
will be decided by the Convention. If they do not agree on something, few delegates 
will probably be appointed to Congress. If they do, Congress will probably be kept up 
till the new system should be adopted. He lamented that, instead of coming here like 
4 ban4 of brothers, belonging to the same &mily, we seemed to have brought with us 
th^ spirit of political negotiators. 

Mr. L. Martin remarked, that the language of the States being sovereign antf 
. independent, was once &miliar and understood ; though it seemed now so strange and 
obscure. He read those passages in the Articles of Ccmfederation which describe them 
in that language. 

On the question, as moved by Mr. Lansing, Shall the word ** not" be struck out ? — 

Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware — aye, 4 ; Massachusetts, Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia — no, 6 ; Maryland, divided. 

On the motion to agree to the dause as reported, ** that the rUle of suffirage in the 
first branch ought not to be according to that established by the Articles of the 
Confederation :"r- 

Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia — 
aye, 6 ; ConnectiGUt, New York, New Jersey, Delaware— no, 4 ; Maryland, divided. 



CHAPTER XXXIY. * 

BASIS OF REPRESENTATION — CONTINUED. 

Mr. Ellsworis moyed, '' that the role of saffrage in the second branch 
be the same as that established by the Articles of Confederation." He 
said:,^- 

He was sorry, on the whole, he said, that the vote just passed had determined against 
this rule in the first branch. He hoped it would become a ground of compromise with 
regard to the second branch. We were partly national, partly federal. The popor- 
: tional representation in the first branch was conformable to the national principle, and 
would secure the large States against the small. An equality of voices was conformable 
to the federal principle, and was necessary to secure the small States against the large. 
He trusted that on this middle ground a compromise would take place. He did not see 
that it coald on any other, and if no compromise should take place, our meeting would 
not only be in vain, but worse than vain. * • * He would mention another coiifidera- 
tion of great weight. The existing Confederation was founded on the equally of the 
States in the article of sufirage, — was it meant to pay no regard to this antecedent 
plighted feith ? Let a strong executive, a judiciary, and legislative power, be created, 
but let not too much be attempted, by which all may be lost He was not in general a 
half-way man, yet he preferred doing half the good we could, rather than do nothing at 
tU. The other half may be added when the necessity shall be more fully ezperieneed* 
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Mr. Baldwih should vote against the motion of Mr. EUsworth, though, he did not like 
the resolution as it stood in the report of the Committee of the Whole; He thought the 
second branch ought to be the representative of property, and that, in forming it, there- 
fore, some reference ought to be had to the relative wealth of their cbnstitaents^ and to 
the prin6iples on which the Senate of Massachusetts was constituted. ( 

Mr. Wilson did not expect such a motion after the establishment of the contrary pxin* 
ciple in the first branch, and considering the reasons which would oppose it, even if an 
equal vote had been allowed in the first branch. The gentleman from Connecticat 
(Mr. Ellsworth) had pronounced that, if the motion should not be acceded to, of all t|ie 
States north of Pennsylvania, one only would agree to any general government. He 
entertained more favorable hopes of Connecticut and of the other Northern States. He 
hoped the alarms exceeded their cause, and that they would not abandon a country to 
which they were bound by so many strong and endearing ties. But should the deplored 
event happen, it \^ould neither stagger his sentiments nor his duty. If the minori^ of 
the people of America refuse to coalesce with the majority on just. and proper principles,, 
if a separation must take place, it could never happen on better grounds. The votes of 
yesterday against the just prmciple of representation were as twenty-two to ninety of 
the people of America. Taking the opinions to be the same on this point, tod he irw 
sure, if there was any room for change, it could not be on the side of the majority,— ^tfie 
questiop will be. Shall less than one-fourth of the United States withdraw themselvei 
from the Union, or shall more than three-fourths renounce the inherent, indisputaUs^ 
and unalienable rights of men, in favor of the artificial system of States ? If issue mnst 
be joined, it was on this point he would choose to join it. 

Mr. Ellsworth. The capital objection of Mr. Wilson, " that the minority wiU mle 
the majority," is not true. The power is given to the few to save them firom being 
destroyed by the many. If an equality of votes had been given to them In both 
branches, the objection might have had weight Is it a novel thing that the fow should 
have a check on the many. ? Is it not the case in the British Constitution, the wisdom 
, of which so many gentlemen have united in applauding 1 Have not the House d 
liords, who form so small a proportion of the nation, a negative on the laws, as a neces- 
sary defence of their peculiar rights against the encroachments of the Commons ? No 
instance of a confederacy has existed in which an equality of voices has not been exer- 
cised by the members of it We are running from one extreme to another We are 
razuig the foundation of the building, when we need only repair the roofl 

Mr. Madison did justice to the able and close reasoning of Mr. Ellsworth, but must 
observe that it did not always accord with itself. On another occasion, the large States 
were described by him as the aristocratic States ready to oppress the small. Now, the 
small are the House of Lords, requiring a negative to defend them against the more 
numerous Commons. Mr. Ellsworth had also erred in saying that no instance had 
existed in which confederated States had not retained to themselves a perfect equality 
of suftrage. Passing over tlie German system, in which the King of Prussia has nine 
voices, he reminded Mr. Ellsworth of the Lycian confederacy, in which the component 
members had votes proportional to their importance, and which Montesquieu recom- 
mends as the fittest model for that form of government 

Btit he contended that the States were divided ii^to different interests, not by their 
difference of size, but by other circumstances ; the most material of which resulted partly 
from climate, but principally from the effects of their having, or not having, slaves. 
These two causes concurred in forming the great division of interests in the United 
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States. It did not lie between tlie large and small States. It lay between the Northern 
and Sonthern ; and if any defensive power were necessary, it ought to be matoally 
gxren to tl^ese two interests. He was so strongly impressed with this important troth, 
that he had been casting about in his mind for some expedient that would answer the 
purpose. The one which had occurred was, that, instead of proportioning the votes of 
the States, in both branches, to their respective numbers of inhabitants, computing the 
slates in the ratio of five to three, they should be represented in one branch according to 
■the number of firee inhabitants only ; and in the other, according to the whole number, 
' eoohting the slaves as free. By this arrangement the southern scale would have the 
advantage in one House, and the northern in the other. He had been restrained from 
proposing this expedient by two considerations ; one was his unwillingness to urge any 
diversity of interests on an occasion where it is but too apt to arise of itself; the other 
Was the ihequality of powers that must be vested in the two branches^ and which would 
deiltfoy &e equilibrium of interests. 

Mr. Dafvy was much embarrassed. * • * He thought that, in general, there were 
extremes on both sides. We were partly federal, partly national, in our union ; and he 
did not see why the government might not, in some respects, operate on the States, in 
others on the people. 

• Mr. Wilson admitted the question concerning the number of senators to be embar- 
rassing. If the smallest States be allowed one, and the others in proportion, the Senate* 
will certainly be too numerous. He looked forward to the time when the smallest States 
will contain a hundred thousand souls at least. Let there be then one senator in each, ' 
jR>r every hundred thousand souls, and let the States not having that number of inhabit- 
ants be allowed one. He was willing himself to gubmit to this temporary concession to 
Ihe small States ; and threw out the idea as a ground of compromise. 

Pr. Franklin. The diversity of opinions turns on two points. If a proportional 
representation takes place, the small States contend that their liberties will be in dangeiu 
H an equality of votes is to be put in its place, the large States say their money virill be 
in danger. When a broad table is to be made, and the edges of planks do not fit, the 
artist takes a little from both, and makes a good joint In like manner, here, both sides 
must part with some of their demands, in order that they may join in some accommo- 
dating proposition. He had prepared one, which he would read, that it might lay on 
the table for consideration. The proposition was in the words following : 

** That the Legislatures of the several States shall choose and send an equal number 
of delegates, namely, — , who are to compose the second branch of the General Legis- 
latafe, 

** That in all cases or questions wherein the sovereignty of individual States may be 
^fleeted, or whereby their authority over their own citizens may be diminished, or the 
authority of the General Government within the several States augmented, each State 
shall have equal suffrage. 

•* That in the appointment of all civil ofRceiB of the General Government, in the 
election of whom the second branch may by the Constitution have part, each State 
shall have equal sufirage. 

** That in fixing the salaries of such officers, and in all allowances for public services, 
and generally in all appropriations and dispositions of money to be drawn out of the ge- 
neral treasury, and in all laws for supplying that treasury, the delegates of the several 
States shall have sufirage in poportiou to the sums which their respective States do 
actually contribute to the treasury '* 

Mr* King observed, that the simple question was, whether each State should have an 
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equal vote m the second branch ; that it must be apparent to those gentlemen who liked 
neither the motion for this equality', nor the Report as it stood, that the Report was as 
SQsceptible of melioration as. the motion ; that a reform would be nugatory and nominal 
only, if we should make another Congress of the proposed Senate; that if the aidBie- 
rence to an equality of votes was fixed and unalterable, there could not be less obsti- 
nacy on the other side ; and that we werein &ct cut asunder already, and it was in vain 
to shut our eyes against it ; that he was, however, filled with astonishment, that if we 
were convinced that every oum in America was secured in all his rights, we should be 
ready to sacrifice this substantial good to the phantom of State sovereignty ; that hii 
fbelings were more harrowed and his fears more agitated for his country thiln he ooold 
express ; that he conceived this to be the last opportunity of providing for its liberty and 
happiness; that he could not, therefore, but repeat his amazement, that, when a just 
government, founded on a fair representation of the people of America was within our 
reach, we should renounce the blessing from an attachment to the ideal fireedom and 
importance of States ; that should this wonderful illusion continue to prevail, his mind 
was prepared for* every event, rather than sit down under a government founded on a 
vicious principle of representation, and which must be as short-lived as it would be 
unjust He might prevail on himself to accede to some such expedient as had been 
hinted by Mr. Wilson ; but he never could listen to an equaUty of votes, as proposed io 
the motion. 

Mr. Dayton. When assertion is given for proof, aftd terror substituted for argument, 
he presumed they would have no effect, however eloquently spoken. It should have 
been shown that the evils vre have experienced have proceeded firom the equality ^pw 
objected to ; and that the seeds of dissolution for the State governments are not sown in 
the General Government He considered the system on the table as a novelty, an am- 
phibious monster ; and was persuaded that it never would be received by the people. 

Mr. Madison would acquiesce in the concession hinted by Mr. Wilson, on conditioD 
that a due independence should be given to the Senate. The plan in its present shape 
makes the Senate absolutely dependent on the States. The Senate, therefore, is onlj 
another edition of Congress. He knew the faults of that body, and had used a bold 
language against it Still he would preserve the State rights as carefully as the trial 
by jury. 

Mr. Bedford contended, that there was no middle way between a perfect consolidation 
and a mere confederacy of the States. 

Are not the large States evidently seeking to aggrandize themselves at the expense of 
the small ? They think, no doubt, that they have right on their side, but interest had 
Winded their eyes. • • • # • • • • 

^ We have been told, with a dictatorial air, that this is the last moment for a &ir trial in 
fiivor of a good government It will be the last, indeed, if the propositions reported firom the 
committee go forth to the people. He was under no apprehensions. The large States 
dare not dissolve the Confederation. If they do, the small ones will find some foreign 
ally, of more honor and good faith, who will take them by the hand and do them jus- 
tice. He did not mean, by this, to intimidate or alarm. It was a natural consequence, 
which ought to be avoided by enlarging the federal powers, not annihilating the federal 
system. This is what the people expect All agree in the necessity of a more efficient 
government ; and why not make such a one as they desire 1 

Mr. King was for preserving the States in a subordinate degree, and as &r as they 
could be necessary for the purposes stated by Mr. Ellsworth. • • • • 
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H« oontd not lit down without taking iome notice of the language of the honorable, 
gentleman from Delaware, (Mr^ Bedford.) It was not he that uttered a dictatorial lan- 
guage. This intemperance had marked the honorable gentleman himself It was not^ 
he whoy with a vehemence unprecedented in that house, had declared himself ready te 
two his hopes from our common country, and court the protection of some foreign hand* 
This^ too, was the language of the honorable member himself. He was grieved that 
audi a thought had entered his heart. He was more grieved that such an expression 
had dropped from his lips. The gentleman opuld only excuse it to himself on the score 
of passion. For himself, whatever might be his distress, he would never court relief 
from a foreign power. 6 EUioifa Debaies, 260. 

Ob the question for sillowin^ each State one vote in the second branch'^ 
BA moyed by Mr. Ellsworth, it was lost, fiye States voting for it and five 
against it. Gen. Pincknej therenpon said "some compromise seemed 
to be necessary, the States being exactly divided on the question for an 
equality of votes in the second branch," and he " proposed that a com- 
mittee, consisting of one member f^om each State, should be appointed 
to devise and report some compromise." Luther Martin had no obt 
jeetion to a committee, but said, " no modifications whatever cpuld 
reconcile the smaller States to the least diminution of their equal sove- 
reignty." Roger Sherman said, "we are now at a full stop, and no body, 
he supposed, meant that we should break up without doing something ;" 
and he thought therefore a committee "most likely to hit on some e;Epe« 
dient." Gouvemeur Morris, Mr. Randolph, Mr. Gerry, and others, 
Cekvored a committee, and Mr. Madison, Mr. Wilson, and others, opposed 
it. A committee was thereupon appointed, consisting of Messrs. Gerry, 
Ellsworth, Yates, Patterson, Dr. Franklin, Mr. Bedford, Mr. Martin, 
Mr. Mason, Mr. Davy, Mr. Ilutledge, Mr. Baldwin, which made a Report. 
t!nd,, 214. This Report again led to a long discussion, which ended in 
referring the subject to another committee, whose Report, after another 
long discussion, was referred still to another committee. The Report of 
the last committee still being unsatisfactory, various amendments were 
agreed to, and then, on the question for agreeing to the whole Report, 
as amended, and including the equality of votes in the second branch, it 
passed in the affirmative, as follows :-^ 

Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina (Mr. Spaight, no,)'<— 
aye, 5 \ Pennsylvania, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia — no, 4 ; Massachusetts, di- 
vided, (Mr. Gerry, Mr. Strong — aye ; Mr. King, Mr. Gorham — no.) The whole, thus 
passed, is in the words following, viz. : 

** Resolved, That in the original formation of the Legislature of the United States, 
the first branch thereof shall consist of sixty-five members, of which number New 
Hampshire shall send three ; Massachusetts, eight ; Rhode Island, one ; Connecticut, 
five ; New York, six ; New Jersey, four ; Pennsylvania, eight ; Delaware, one ; Mary- 
land, six ; Virginia, ten ; North Carolina, five ; South Carolina, five ; Georgia, three. , 
But as the present situation of the States may probably alter in the number of their mba- 
bitants, the Legislature of the United States shaU be authorised, from time to time, to 
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apportion the number of representatiTes ; anidin case any of the Statea ahalt hereafter 
be divided, or enlarged by addition of territory, or any two or more States united, or 
any new States created within the limits of the United States* the Legislature of the . 
United States shall possess authority to regulate the number of representatives, in any 
of the foregoing cases, upon the principle of their number of inhabitants, according to 
the provisions hereafter mentioned : Provided ahoai/t, that representation oug^t to be 
proportioned according to direct taxation ; and in Order to ascertain the alt^ation in 
the direct taxation, which may be required from time to time by the changes in the nkr 
tive drcumstanoes of the States, — 

« Resolved, That a census be taken within six yean from the first meeting of the 
Xiegislature of the United States, and once within the term of every ten years afiei^ 
wards, of all the inhabitants of the United States, in the manner and according io the 
ratio recommended by Congress in their resolution of the J 8th day of April, 1783 ; and 
that the Legislature of the United States shall proportion the direct taxation accordingly. 

**Resolvedt That ail bills for raising or appropriating money, and for fixing the salaiies 
of officers of the Government of the United States, shall originate in the first branch <^ the 
Legislature of the United States, and shall not be altered or amended in the second branch, 
and that no money shall be drawn from the public treasury but in pursuance of apprp- 
priations to be originated in the first branch. 

^ Resolved, That in the second branch of the Legislature of the United States each 
State shall have an equal vote.*' Ibid,, 316. 

Instead of this decision settling the vexed question, it but increased 
the perplexity of the Conyention ; and after sereral ineffectual efforts to 
proceed, Mr. Randolph rose, and said : 

<* The vote of this morning (involving an equality of sufirage in the second brandi) 
had embarrassed the business extremely. All the powers given in the Report from the 
Committee of the Whole, were founded on the supposition that a proportional repre* 
sentation was to prevail in both branches of the Legislature. When he came here this 
morning, his purpose was to have offered some propositions that might, if possible, hate 
united a great majority of votes, and particularly might provide against the danger sus- 
pected on the part of the smaller States, by enumerating the cases in which it might 
lie, afid allowing an equality of votes in such cases. But finding, from the preeediog 
vote, that they persist in demanding an equal vote in all cases ; that they have succeeded 
in obtaining it ; and that New York, if present, would probably be on the same side; 
he could not but think we were unprepared to discuss the subject further. It will pro* 
bably be in vain to come to any final decision, with a bare majority on either side. For 
these reasons he wished the Convention to adjourn, that the large States might consider 
the steps proper to be taken in the present solemn crisis of the business, and that the 
small States might also deliberate on the means of conciliation." 

Mr. Patterson ** thought, with Mr. Randolph, that it was high time for the Conven- 
tion to adjourn, that the rule of secrecy ought to be rescinded, and that our constituents 
should be consulted. No conciliation could be admissible on the part of the smaller 
States on any other ground than that of an equality of votes in tho second branch. If 
Mn Randolph would reduce to form his motion for an adjournment sine die, he wonld 
second it with all his heart" 

Mr. Broome « thought it was his duty to declare his opinion against an adjournment 
sine die, as had been urged by Mr. Patterson. Such a measure, he thought, would 
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be fatal. Something must be done by the Convention, though it should be by a bare 
majority." 

Mr. Gerry ^ observed, that Massachusetts was opposed to an adjournment, because 
they saw no new ground of compromise. Biit as it seemed to be the opinion of so 
many States, that a trial should be made, the State would now concur in the adjourop 
ment" 

Mt. Rutledge ** could see no need of an adjournment, because he could see no chance 
< of a compromise. The little States were filled. They had repeatedly and solemnly 
' dedared themselves to be so. All that the large States, then, had to do, was to decide 
whether they would yield or not. For his part, he conceived that, although we could 
not do what we thought best in itself, \^e ought to do something. Had we not better 
keep the government up a little longer, hoping that another Convention will supply our 
omissions, than abandon everything to hazard 1 Our constituents will be very little 
■atiafied with us if we take the latter course." 

An adjoarnment until next morning was agreed to, and tiie published 
report of the proceedings contains the following note made by Mr. 
Madison: 

On the morning following, before the hour of the Convention, a number of the mem- 
bers from the larger States, by common agreement, met for the purpose of consulting on 
the proper steps to be taken in consequence of the vote in favor of an equal representa- 
tion in the second branch, and the apparent inflexibility of the smaller States on that 
pohit Several members firom the latter States also attended. The time was wasted in 
vague conversation on the subject, without any specific proposition or agreement. It ap* 
peared, indeed, that the opinions of the members who disliked the equality of votes, dif- 
fered much as to the importance of that point, and as to the policy of risking a failure 
of any general act of the Convention by inflexibly opposing it Several of them — 
supposing that no good government could or would be built on that foundation ; and 
that, as a division of the Convention into two opinions was unavoidable, it would be 
better that the side comprising the principal States, and a majority of the people of 
America, should propose a scheme of government to the States, than that a scheme 
should be proposed on the other side — would have concurred in a firm opposition to the 
smaller States, and in a separate recommendation, if eventually necessary. Others 
'seemed inclined to yield to the smaller States, and to concur in such an act, however 
imperfect and exceptionable, as might be agreed on by the Convention as a body, though 
decided by a bare majority of the States and by a minority of the people of the United 
States. It is probable that the result of this consultation satisfied the Smaller States, 
that they had nothing to apprehend from a union of the larger in any plan whatever 
Ikgainst the equality of votes in the second branch. Ibid., 319. 

When the subject was afterwards resumed, another discussion followed| 
of which the following is an abstract : 

Mr. King wished to know what influence the vote just passed was meant to have on 
the succeeding part of the report, concerning the admission of slaves into the rule of 
representation. He could not reconcile his mind to the article, if it was to prevent ob- 
jections to the latter part. The admission of slaves was a most grating drcumstabce to 
his mind, and he believed would be so to a great part of the people of America. He 
had not made, a strenuous opposition to it heretofore, because he. had hoped tiiat this 
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concession would havd produced a readineat, which had not been manifested to 
strengthen the General Govern ment, and to mark a full confidence in it. The report 
under consideration had, by the tenor of it, put an end to all these h(^)e8. 

Mr. Sherman regarded the slave trade as iniquitous ; but the point of repiesentation 
having been settled, after much difficulty and deliberation, he did not think himself 
bound to make opposition ; especially as the present article, as amended, did not pra> 
ehide any arrangement whatever on that point, in another place of the report. 

Mr. Gouvemeur Morris moved to ihsert «free'' before the word « inhabitants." Much, 
he said, would depend on this point. He never would concur in upholding domestic 
slavery. It was a nefarious institution. It was the curse of heaven on the States 
where it prevailed. Compare the free regions of the middle States, where a rich and 
noble cultivation marks the prosperity and happiness of the people, with the misery and 
poverty which overspread the barren wastes of Virginia, Maryland, and other Stales 
having slaves. Travel through the whole continent, and you behold ' the prospect con- 
tinually varying with the appearance and disappearance of slavery. The moment you 
leave the Eastern States, and enter New York, the effects of this institution become 
visible. Passing through the Jerseys, and entering Pennsylvania, every criterion of 
superior improvement witnesses the change. Proceed southwardly, and every step yon 
take, through the great regions of slaves, presents a desert, increasing With the incress- 
ing proportion of those wretched beings. Upon what principle is it that the slaves 
shall be computed in the representation 1 Are they meni Then make them dt^ 
zens and let them vote. Are they property] Why, then, is no other property 
Included 1 The houses in this city (Philadelphia) are worth more than all the 
wretched slaves who cover the rice swamps of South Carolina. The admission of 
slavey into the representation, when fairly explained, comes to this : — That the inhabi- 
tant of Georgia and South Carolina, who goes to the coast of Africa, and, in defiance 
of the sacred laws of humanity, tears away his fellow-creatures from their dearest con- 
nections, and dooms them to the most cruel bondage, shall have more votes, in a goveru* 
ment instituted for the protection of the rights of mankind, than the citizen of 
Pennsyslvania or New Jersey, who views, with a laudable horror, so nefarious a practice. 
He would add, that domestic slavery is the most prominent feature in the aristocratic 
countenance of the proposed Constitution. The vassalage of the poor has ever been 
the favorite offspring of aristocracy. And what is the proposed compensation to the 
northern States, for a sacrifice of every principle of right, of every impulse of 
humanity ? They are to bind themselves to march their militia for the defence of the 
southern States — for their defence against those very slaves of whom they complaiu, 
They must supply vessels and seamen in case of foreign attack. The. Legislature will 
have indefinite power to tax them by excises, and duties on imports, both of which will 
fall heavier on them than on the southern inhabitants ; for the bohea tea used by the 
northern freemen will pay more tax than the whole consumption of the miserable slave, 
^hich consists of nothing more than his physical subsistence and the rag that covershis 
nakedness. On the other side, the southern States are not to be restrained from importing 
fresh supplies of wretched Africans, at once to increase the danger of attack and the diffi- 
culty of defence ; nay, they are to be encouraged to it, by an assurance of having their 
votes m the National Government increased in proportion ; and are, at the same time, to 
have their exports and their slaves exempt from all contributions for the public service. 
Let it not be said that direct taxation is to be proportioned to representation. It is idle to 
suppose that the General Government can atretch its hand directly into the pockets of 
the peojde, scattered over so vast a country. They can only do it through the medium 
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of exports, imports, fuid excises. For what, thea, are all the sacrifices to be mada 1 
He wotrid sooner submit himself to a tax for paying for all the negroes in the United 
States, than saddle posterity with such a Constitution. 

Mr. Dayton seconded the motion. He did it, he said, that his sentiments on the sub- 
ject might appear, whaterer might be the fate of the amendment 

Mr. Sherman did not regard the admission of negroes into the ratio of representation 
as liable to such insuperable objections. It was the freemen of the southern States 
who were, in fact, to be represented according to the taxes paid by them, and the ne- 
groes are only included in the estimate of taxes. This was his idea of the matter. 

Mr. Pindkney considered the fisheries, and. the Western frontier, as more burdensome 
to the United States than the slaves. He thought this could be demonstrated, if the 
occasion were a proper one. Mr. Wilson *' thought the motion premature. An agree- 
ment to the clause would be no bar to the object of it." 

And on the question to insert free before inhabitants, only New Jer- 
sey TOted in the affirmative, and all the other States in the negative. 
Ibid., 391. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



TSTO POWER OF THE EZECUTIVB. 



In addition to the means of safety already noticed, designed by those 
who formed the Constitution to fortify the personal virtue and fidelity of 
the functionary in the execution of his trust, and to guard against evil 
from his mjbsconduct in it, and to preserve intact, in all its parts, the re- 
publican system they aimed to establish, many other features might be 
enumerated, and many of which are not only wholly inconsistent with the 
kind of democracy now sought to be established, but expressly designed 
to guard against it. Their conservative policy is alike visible in the 
peculiar character of the Federal Constitution, and the State govern- 
ments whose Constitutions had been previously framed. 
, Without here referring to the then existing provisions of the State 
Constitutions, in proof of this assertion, sufficient guards and restric- 
tions are to be found in the United States Constitution to show the 
principles which influenced the conduct of its framers. Prominent 
among the provisions of this character is what is now called the veto 
power given to the Executive. 

It is* true, the first idea seems to have been to confer this power upon 
the Executive and the Judiciary ; but Mr. Qerry raised a doubt of the 
propriety of joining the Judiciary in such a jpower. He thought th^y 
woiild ''.have a sufficient check against encroachmentcT on their pwu 
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depArtment by their exposition of the laws, which involred a power 
of deciding on their constitutionality j" and that " il was quite foreign 
from the natnre of their office to make them judges of the policy of pnblie 
measures." He moved, therefore, ''that the National Executive shall 
have a right to negative any legislative act which shall not be afterfrards 
passed by — parts of each branch of the National Legislature/' 

Mr. King seconded this motion, ** observing that the judges ought to 
be able to expound the law, as it should come before them, free from the 
bias of having participated in its formation." 

Col. Hamilton was against the latter part of the amendment, and in 
favor of giving the Executive *' an absolute negative on the laws." He 
thought " there was no danger of such power being too much exercised,? 
and said ''that the king of Great Britain had not exerted his. negative 
since the revolution." 

Dr. Franklin thought " this was. a mischievous sort of check. If the 
Executive was to have a council, such a power would be less objectioii- 
able. It was true, the king of Great Britain had not, as was said, exerted 
his negative since the revolution ; but that matter was easily explsdned. 
The bribes and emoluments now given to the members of Parliament 
rendered it unnecessary, every thing being done according to the will of 
the ministers. He was afraid, if a negative should be given as proposed, 
that more power and money would be demanded, till at last enough would 
be got to influence and bribe the Legislature into a complete subjection to 
the will of the Executive." 

Mr. Sherman was " against enabling any one man to stop the will of 
the whole. No one man could be found so far above all the rest in wisdom. 
He thought we ought to avail ourselves of his wisdom in revising the 
laws, but not permit him to overrule the decided and cool opinions of the 
Legislature." 

Mr. Madison supposed that, if a proper proportion of each branch 
should be required to overrule the objections of the Executive, it would 
answer the same purpose as an absolute negative. It would rarely, if 
ever, happen that the Executive, constituted as ours is proposed to.be, 
would have firmness enough to resist the Legislature, unless backed by a 
certain number of the body itself. The king of Great Britain, with all his 
splendid attributes, would not be able to withstand the unanimous and 
eager wishes of both Houses of Parliament. " 

Mr. Butler " had been in favor of a single Executive magistrate ; but 
could he have entertained an idea that a complete negative on the laws 
was to be given him, he certainly should have acted very differently. ** 
" Gentlemen seemed to think that we had nothing to apprehend from an 
abuse of the executive power. But might not a CataHne or a Cromwell 
arise in this country as well as in others 7" 
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Mr. Bedford "was opposed to every check on the Legislature, even the 
council of revision first proposed. He thought it would be sufficient to 
mark out in the Constitution the boundaries to the legislative authority, 
which would give all the requisite security to the rights of the other de* 
partments. The representatives of the people were the best judges of 
what was for their interest, and ought to be under no external control 
whatbver. The two branches would produce a sufficient control within 
the Legislature itself." 

Col. Mason said, — ^* The probable abuses of a negative had been well 
explained by Dr. Franklin, as proved by experience, the best of tests. 
Will not the same door be opened here ? The Executive may refuse its 
assent to necessary measures, till new appointments shall be referred to 
faim ; and, having by degrees engrossed all these into his own hands, the 
American Executive, like the British, will, by bribery and influence, save 
himself the trouble and odium of exerting his negative afterwards." 
"Notwithstanding the oppression aud injustice experienced among us 
firom democracy, the genius of the people is in favor of it, and the 
genius of th6 people must be consulted." 5 EllioWa Debatea, 153. 

The Convention having, by a unanimous vote of the States, rejected 
the proposition to give the Executive an absolute negative, Mr. Butler 
moved, and Dr. Franklin seconded it, to give the Executive power to 
suspend legislative acts for a limited period, whereupon Mr. Gerry re- 
marked that this power '' might do all the mischief dreaded from the 
negative," and it was likewise unanimously rejected, after which Mr. 
, Gerry^s proposition was amended so as to enable two-thirds of both 
houses of Congress to overrule the President's veto, and then passed as 
amended, Connecticut and Maryland only voting against it. Ibid,, 155. 

Towards the close of the Convention, Mr. "Williamson "moved to re- 
consider the clause requiring three-fourths of each house to overrule the 
negative of the President, in order to strike out three-fourths and insert 
two-thirds. He had, he remarked, himself proposed three-fourths instead 
of two-thirds ; but he had since been convinced that the latter propor- 
tion was the best. The former puts too much in the power of the Pre- 
sident." Mr. Sherman "was of the same opinion." Mr. Hamilton. 
^ added his testimony to the fact, that two-thirds in New York had been 
ineffectual, either where a popular object, or a legislative faction, ope- 
rated ; of which he mentioned some instances." Mr. Gerry said, " It is 
.necessary to consider the danger on the other side also. Two-thirds will 
be a considerable, perhaps a proper security. Three-fourths puts too 
much in the power of a few men." Mr. Williamson "was less afraid 
of too few than of too many laws." Col. Mason " had always consi- 
dered this as one of the most exceptionable parts of the system." Mr. 
iSouverneor Morris " dwelt on the danger to the public interest, from the 
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instability of laws, as the most to be guarded against On the other side 
there conld be little danger. If one man in offiee will not consent where 
he onght, every fourth year another can be substituted.'' Mr. Pincknej 
"was warmly in opposition to three-fourths, as putting a dangerous 
power in the hands of a few senators, headed by the President." Mr. 
Madison sdd, " When three-fourths was agreed to, the President was to 
be elected by the Legislature, and for seven years. He is now* elected 
by the people, and for four years. The object of the revisionary power 
is two-fold — ^first, to defend the Executive rights ; secondly, to prevent 
popular or factious injustice. It was an important principle, in this and 
in the State constitutions, to check legislative injustice and encroachments. 
The experience of the States had demonstrated that their checks are 
insufficient. We must compare the danger from the weakness of two- 
thirds with the danger from the strength of three-fourths. He thought, 
on the whole, the former was the greater. As to the difficulty of repeal^ it 
was probable that, in doubtful cases, the policy would soon take place of 
limiting the duration of laws, so as to require renewal, instead of repeal'* 
The reconsideration being agreed to, two-thirds was inserted instead 
of three-fourthe, by the following vote : Connecticut, New Jersey, Maiy- 
land, (Mr. McHenry, no,) North Carolina, South Carolina, Qeorgia, 6 
yeas ; Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, (Col. Mason and 
Mr. Randolph, yes, and Gen. Washington, Mr. Madison, and Mr. Blair, 
no,) 4 nays, and New Hampshire, divided. Ibid., 536. 



CHAPTER XXXYL 

MODE OF AMENDING TBE CONSTITUTION. 

Another great conservative feature, not at all in accordance with the 
democratic notions of modem reformers, but in entire harmony with the 
republican system the framers of the Constitution sought to establish, is 
to be found in the provision for future amendments to the Constitution. 
The first proposition agreed to was, that " on the application of the 
Legislatures of two-thirds of the States in the Union, for an amendment 
of this Constitution, the Legislature of the United States shall call a 
Convention for that purpose ;" but this was afterwards reconsidered, and 
on motion of Messrs. Madison and Hamilton, was amended so as to read 
as follows : " The Congress, whenever two- thirds of both houses shall 
4eem necessary, or on the application of two-thirds of the Legislature 
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of the seTeral States, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, 
which shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part thereof, when the 
same shall have been ratified by three-fourths at least of the Xiegislatures 
of the several States, or by conventions. in three-fourths thereof, as the 
one or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by the Congress : 
Provided, that no amendment which may be made prior to the year 1808, 
shall in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section 
of article 1." iWc?., 532. 

Subsequently, Mr. Sherman " expressed his fears that three-fourths 
of the States might be brought to do things fatal to particular States ; 
as abolishing them altogether, or depriving them of their equality in the 
Senate. He thought it reasonable that the proviso in favor of the States 
importing slaves should be extended, so as to provide that no State 
should be affected in its internal police, or deprived of its equality in the 
Senate." Col. Mason "thought the plan of amending the Constitution 
exceptionable and dangerous. As the proposing of amendments is in 
both the modes to depend, in the first immediately, and in the second 
ultimately, on Congress, no amendments of the proper kind would ever 
be obtained by the people, if the government should become oppressive, 
as he verily believed would be the case." Mr. Gouvemeur Morris and 
Mr. Gerry moved to amend the article, so as to require a Convention on 
application of two-thirds of the States. Mr. Madison ** did not see why 
Congress would not be as much bound to propose amendments applied 
for by two-thirds of the States, as to call a Convention on the like appli- 
cation. He saw no objection, however, against providing for a Con- 
vention for the purpose of amendments, except only that difilculties 
might arise as to the form, the quorum, &c., which in constitutional re- 
gulations ought to be as much as possible avoided." The motion of 
Gouverneur Morris and Mr. Gerry was agreed to, nem, oon. Ibid, 551. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

ADDITIONAL SAFEGUARDS. 

Various other features of the Federal Constitution, and of the State 
Constitutions then in existence, might be referred to, in further corroboration 
of the conservative views of our early statesmen, showing that they had 
no design to establish a pure democratic form of government^ and showing 
also that, though they were the champions of religious as well as civil 
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liberty, they all acknowledged their dependence on God, and did not deem 
one of an irreligions character a proper perscm to be entmsted with impor- 
tant public duties. On this subject, the following extract firom an article 
in the American Review for July, 1849, is to the point: — 

The pure pripciplet of evangelical Christianity ; of which nearly all the primary Statei 
made striking recognition, and even insisted upsn it, as a condition of eligibility to 
offiee, that their servants in political life should do the same. The people required that 
evidence, along with others, that the men they voted for were honest and would be faithfiil* 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, seven States of the regularly constituted eleven, were imperative in this, and 
others went close to the mark. Sects and establishments were out of the questibq. 
Christianity in general, the religon of the country's morals^ was the thing they wanted. 
The only doubt is, whether it was possible to make sure of the object in that way. 
Ag^ain, it was specially inserted in numbers of these early Constitutions, that peisotu 
selected to administer the government, must be *< wise, viriuous, discreef* men, ** nun of 
experience** the best that could be found. The same object was in view here as 
before. And two things are, I think, implied: one, that of all safeguards against abuse, 
the solid worth of those who were to have the power of committing it, was most to be 
relied on ; the other, that in taking such pains to bring men of great personal fitnesi 
and competency into public life, it was intended that they should use the power of thdr 
stations according to their own judgment and discretion, undisturbed* from any quarter. 
Persons of sudi eminent qualities could not be wanted for electoral tooh. Thirdly, 
various oaths were also required to be taken by the officers of the government, especial^ 
an oath of fidelity and an oath of allegiance to the State. To which in some cases was 
added an oath of abjuration, not only as to Great Britain, but as to "every other foreign 
power whatsoever, political or ecclesiaaticaV* 

The religious influences which operated upon the revolutionary patriots, 
end characterized all their acts, are forcibly portrayed, as well as the dan- 
gers to be apprehended from the influx of foreign infidels with which the 
land is now flooded, in an eloquent address delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Tyng, at the anniversary of the American Sunday School Union, in May, 
1848, from which the following extracts are made: — 

" What was it, Mr. Chairman, that led our glorious Revolution to its happy result; 
which has guarded that result in the confirmation of the happiness and prosperity of 
the country ; that has established us as a people, able to maintain our hold against the 
thousand evils and wickedness upon every side, working, diverting, distracting and over- 
turning, apparently every influence for good 1 X answer, sir, beyond all other causes com- 
bined, was the deep and universal acquaintance with the Sacred Scriptures, scattered among 
the children of a former generation — the training of mind and heart and spirit, by which 
they were prepared and enabled to understand for what they must contend, and to con- 
tend successfully and triumphantly for the rights that they had established. It is not mt- 
prising that our Congress, in its very first assembling, should have ordered an edition 
of the Sacred Scriptures to be imported, I will not say printed. It is not surprising that 
a spirit like that should have governed in the minds of the men then gathered together; 
for every man of them had undoubtedly been taught from their very youth — fi^om the 
beginning of their days — the power of those lively oracles. The land was inhabited by 
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a people that had gathered in with their motherH* milk the principlee and inflaenoes of 
aacred instruction, and had learned from the very earliest period of thefa* days that it is 
God's truth which makes men free with a liberty above the conflicts of earth. And it 
was that very spirit which carried them successfully through their early struggles, and it 
is the remnant of that very spirit which has maintained the republic in its influence and 
power up to the present time. 

** It is wonderful to me when I see the flood of immorality firom other lands which is 
constantly breaking upon our shores, the overwhelming imported infidelity — fot the 
^eatest portion of the popular infidelity of this land is of a foreign and imported origin 
— ^when I see the anarchy whidi is bursting in upon us like a flood, and the licentious- 
ness which is casting up its steaming vapor in all parts of the land, it is wonderful that 
this country has maintained its ground, that every institution of public order and 
domestic peace and personal liberty has not been swept off the earth before the power 
of that deluge which it has^ appeared impossible to resist. Nothing has maintained the 
country but the abiding influences of the hereditary instruction conferred upon genera- 
tion after generation by our Christian fathers ; influences, sir, buried so deep taat all the 
{^ckaxes of infidelity have not been able to break them up; influences which have been 
0ent abroa so extensively, and have entered so deeply into the vitals and minds of the 
people, that no powe^ of evil has been able to eradicate them. It is amazing to me, as au 
observer of thii country, not that our institutions have occasionally reeled and staggered, 
and presented the q[uestion whether they should stand or not, but that for these sixty 
years they have been able to stand under the overwhelming flood that has sapped their 
/teiy foundations. Jesuitism, assuming every shape and form — ^from the polite dancing 
master who instructs your daughter, to the teacher of foreign languages who is educat- 
, ing your sons ; laying aside the garb of the priestly oflSce, and adoptmg the unsuspected 
and fanciful intercourse of common life — has endeavored to undermine public and private 
vhrtue and public and private liberty. It is amazing that this land has been able to endure 
against these stupendous influences which have been setting in upon it. It never would 
have endured, had not the &thers of the land done what your institution is trying to 
make the fathers of the present generatipn do for the generation which is to come. 

** When I look, sir, at the amazing power of imported infidelity contained in foreign 
publications, which are republished here, and made to suit the tastes of our people, 
tempting them as the intoxicating demon tempts our nation, at the lowest price, it is 
amazing to me that our nation has not been sWept aWay by a mob, and that it has been 
practicable for us to maintain ourselvea beneath our own roo&, in the secure possession 
of our rights. 

**I maintain, sir, that it has been nothing but the early irradiation of this country 
with the light of God's word — it has been nothing, sir, but the early salting down of the ^ 
early population of this land with the savor of Divine knowledge inculcated in the early 
teachings of the New England fathers, which has preserved our country from being 
overvehelmcd and destroyed. 

" I hold it, sir, to be the duty of this republic to stand upon the conservative principles 
of liberty, which are sustained and upheld by the distinct recognition of the authority 
of the living God, and allow no new-bom fraternity to be brought out upon principles 
anarchical and disorganizing, not recognizing that the Lord ruleth in the affairs of men. 
In such circumstances as these, then, are we to take a personal responsibility ; and 
never since the generation that established the independence of '76, has there been a 
generation in this land over whom such responsibilities were cast — over whom there 
needed such an incubation of the spirit of the Most High, and around whom there 

80 
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required rach a wall of fire, to protect them irom an inflaenoe that it attemptingrin its 
power, to coniummate their overthrow and prerent their being instnunenta of good to 
their fiBllow-men.'* 

The features of the CoBstitution, and the Tiews expressed by its 
framers, thas brought in review, show how different were the aims and 
purposes of our forefathers, compared with those which foreigners in onr 
midst not only now proclaim as their own, but demand as a right to be 
carried out. The statesmen of the Revolution knew that liberty was a 
much-abused term, and that there is no word, as Montesquieu states, 
which had received more different significations. They knew that a 
democracy is not necessarily a free State, and were too sagacious not to 
distinguish the difference between the power of the people and the liberty 
of the people. They desired to avoid extremes, and, knowing it to be 
necessary that power should be confined by power to prevent its abuse, 
they sought to establish a form of government in which there was the 
least danger of the abuse of power. Hence not a single member 
expressed himself in favor of measures which are now urged by foreigners 
who have not resided long enough in the country to understand the true 
principles of the government, and who are profoundly ignorant of the 
difficulties which environed its establishment. " TJniversal suffrage," nor 
" the elections of all the officers" of the General Government, were not 
dreamed of by the framers of the Constitution. 

Nor did they suppose it to be any part of their duty to establish 
" a department of the government for the protection of immigration ;'' 
but, on the contrary, the question with them was whether immigrants 
should be at all admitted to citizenship, and under what restrictious. 
Nor would such propositions as the abolition of the Sabbath, of prayers 
in public bodies, and of oaths upon the Bible, have for a moment been 
countenanced by them ; they, on the contrary, as has been shown, were 
believers in the Bible, and, while they recognized the great principle of 
religious freedom, and made provision therefor in the Constitution, they 
nevertheless, in most, if not all the States, insisted upon the recognition 
of religion as a condition of eligibility to office. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

AMERICAN POLICY OP NON-INTERVENTION. 

As to the abolition of national neutrality, and the adoption of the inter- 
vention policy of Kossuth, which is now urged by the Free German 
Association, that^ it is to be hoped, will only take place when the Ame- 
rican people no longer revere the name of Washington, nor respect the 
lessons of wisdom taught them in his Farewell Address. As was truly 
and eloquently remarked by Commodore Stockton, at the Congressional 
Celebration of Washington's Birth-day, in 1862, "we shall be true to our 
country, the American people will be true to their country and to its 
Constitution, just so long as we are all true to the memory of Washington. 
Through all time, the virtue«of our people will be guaged by the intensity 
of their veneration for his precepts of wisdom, by the vigor of their appre- 
ciation for his character, and by the respect which they cherish and mani- 
fest for his virtues. If the time shall come when unholy ambition, the 
lust for power, and foreign conquest or the glory of expensive war, shall 
animate our public men, and their fierce passions and dangerous designs 
cannot be checked by the remembrance of the probity of Washington and 
bis policy, then indeed the golden age of this republic will be forgotten. 
If the time shall come, when, under the influence of generous, hospi- 
table emotions, or ill-considered partiality, our people shall rashly seek 
to involve the republic in the stormy and wretched vortex of European 
politics; and, abandoning the ground of Washington, seek to place 
themselves on that of foreign powers — forgetful that their first and chief 
duty is to take care of their own country — then, if the farewell warnings 
of the Father of his Country cannot recall them to a true perception of 
the duties of patriotism, nothing but those calamities which entangling 
alliances, and the long and fearful train of evils which float in the wake 
of pernicious war, will reveal the delusion, the folly, and the errors of 
their degenerate age." 

Those who now demand the abolition of neutrality, and the active 
intervention of our government in the affairs of other nations, ask 
nothing more nor less than to repudiate the Washingtonian policy, and 
no longer heed the warning voice of his Farewell Address. In that 
memorable State paper he thus cautions his countrymen on this subject : 

** The great rule of conduct for ua, in regard to foreign nations, is, in extending oar 
commercial relations, to have with them as little political connection as possible. 80 fkr. 
as we have already formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with perfect good fiedtb 
Hera Ut ua atop. 
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♦* Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have none, or a very remote rela- 
tion. Hence she must be engaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to impli- 
cate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary 
combinations and collisions of her friendships or enmities. 

** Our detached and distant situation invites an4 enahies us to pursue a different 
course. If we remahi one people, under an efficient government, the period is not far off 
when me may defy material injury from external annoyance ; when we may take such 
an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may at any time resolve upon, to be scrupu- 
lotisly respected ; when belligerent nations, under the impossibility of making acquisitions 
upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation; when we may choose peace 
or war, as oiir interest, guided by justice, shall counseL 

** Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation 1 Why quit our own to stand 
upon foreign ground 1 Why, by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of 
Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of European amhition, rivalship» 
interest, humor, or caprice 1" 

Nor is this the only expression of his opinion on tiie subject. Nume- 
rous letters written by him may be referred •to in which similar views 
were expressed. In one, addressed to Patrick H^ry, dated October 9, 
1795, he says: 

<* My ardent desire is, and my aim has been, so far as depended on the EzecutivB de- 
partment, to comply strictly with all our engagements, foreign and domestic, but to keep 
the United States free from political connections with any other country — ^to see them 
independent of all, and under the influence of ncme. In a word, I want an American 
character, that the powers of Europe may be convinced we act for ourselves and not for 
others. This, in my judgment, is the only way to be respected abroad and happy at 
home,** &c 

This is emphatic enough. Nothing left for exegetical skill to exercise 
itself upon. His ardent desire is to keep '' the United States free from 
political connections with any other country." In another, addressed to 
Gouverneur Morris, dated December 22, 1795, he uses this language: 
** My policy has been, and will continue to be, while I have the honor to remain in die 
. administration, to maintain friendly terms with, but to be independent, of all the nations 
of the earth ; to share in the broils of none ; to fulfill our own engagements ; to sup^y 
the wants and to be carriers for them all," &c. 

Again, in a letter written by him to Alexander Hamilton, in 1796, 
when Lafayette was imprisoned in Austria, and an effort was made by 
Americans to release him, he uses the following strong and remarkable 
language : 

^ The result of my reflections on this subject, and which I have communicated to the 
two young men, is, that although I am convinced in my own mind that Mr. Lafayette 
will be held in confinement by the combined powers until peace is established, yet, to sa- 
tisfy them and their friends of my disposition to facilitate their wishes, so &r as can be done 
with any propriety on my part, I would, as a private citizen, express in a letter to the 
Emperor my wish, and what I believe to be the wishes of this country towards that 
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gentleman, viz. : that the liberation of him, conditioned on hifl repairing hither, would 
be a grateful measure." 

Oeneral Washington, as we all know, must have had more feeling npon 
this subject than could have found an existence in the bosom of any other 
living man. Lafayette was his friend and companion in our conflict for 
liberty ; and with all those generous, and noble, and heaven-descended 
emotions that must have filled the breast of that great and good man ; 
yet, under circumstances of so much feeling and sympathy, such was the 
regard of Washington for his own country, that he refused to interpose, 
even in that case, except as a private citizen. Yet now we are told, by 
these foreign reformers, that, in this enlightened day of '^ progress," 
Washington was declaring a policy good for that day, but not for this,^ 
when his mighty soul, heaving with affection for his companion in arms, 
could not so far forget his own policy, and what was due to his country, 
as to write an official letter in favor of his release. Again^ upon a si- 
milar occasion, in writing to Hamilton, when Mr. Talleyrand de Perigord 
was here. General Washington said : 

** My wish is, and it is not less my duty as an officer of the republic, to avoid offence 
to powers with whom we are in friendship, by conduct towards their proscribed citizens 
which would be disagreeable to them ; whilst, at the same time, these immigrants, if 
people of good character, ought to understand that they will be protected in their per* 
sons and property, and will be entitled to all the benefits of our laws. For the rest 
they must depend upon their own behavior, and the civilities of citizens at large, who 
are less restrained "by political considerations than the officers of government must be." 

Here, again, we find General Washington declaring the same principle, 
in language so strong, so clear, and so plain, that none can misunderstand 
him. And in a letter to William Heath, dated May 20, 1797, he again 
declares : 

« No policy, in my opinion, can be more dearly demonstrated than that we should de 
justice to all, and have no political connection with any of the European powers beyond 
those which result firom and serve to regulate our commerce with them," dec. 

This is equally explicit. It shows distinctly the only object which, in 
his judgment, would justify political connection with foreign countries, 
viz. : a connection growing out of or serving to regulate our commerce 
with them. In a letter to Thomas Pinckney, dated May 28, 1797, he 
says : 

»* A little time will show who are its [the country's] true friends, or, what is synony- 
mous, who are true Americans — those who are stimulating a foreign nation to unfriendly 
acts, repugnant to our rights and dignity, and advocating all its measures, or those 
whose only aim has been to maintain a strict neutrality, to keep the United States out 
of the TCMrtex of Earopean politics and preserve them in peace." 
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And still later, in a letter to Oen. Lafejette, dated Dec. 25, 1)98, he 
says: 

« On the politics of Earope I shall express no (^pinion, nor make any inquiry who is 
fight or who is wrong. I wish well to all nations and to all men. Mj politics are plain 
and simple. I think every nation has a right to establish that form of government under 
which it conceives it may live most happy, provided it infracts no right or is not dangeioDs 
to others ; and that no governments ought to interfere with the internal concerns of an- 
other, except for the security of what is due to themselves.'' 

Such was the policy of Washington, and such has been the policy of 
our government ever since its establishment, as might easily be shown by 
historical references, among which it may not be out of place to. note the 
following language used by Henry Clay, while Secretary of State, in his 
instructions to Mr. Poinsett, relative to the Panama mission : 

^; « Finally, I have it in charge to direct your attention tD the subject of the forms of 
government, and to the cause of free institutions on this continent. The United States 
never have been, and are not, animated by any spirit of propagandism. They prefer to 
an other forms of government, and are perfectly contented with their own confederacy. 
Allowing no foreign interference, either in the formation or the conduct of their govern- 
ment, they are equdly scrupulous Sn refraining from all interference in the original 
structure or subsequent interior movements of the government of other independent na- 
tions. Indifferent they are not, because they cannot be indifferent to the happineu </ 
any nation. But the interest which they are accustomed to cherish in the wisdom or 
iblly which may mark the course of other powers in the adoption and execution of 
their political system, is rather a sympathy of feeUng than a principle of action," 

And such, too, was the language of Gen. Jackson, in his fourth annual 
message to Congress, as will be seen by the following extract from it : 

" In the view I have given of our connection with foreign powers, aUusions have been 
made to their domestic disturbances or foreign wars, to their revolutions or dissensions. 
It may be proper to observe, that this is done solely in cases where those events affect 
pur political relations with them, or to show their operation on our commerce. Further 
than this, it is neither our policy nor our right to interfere. Our best wishes on all 
occasions, our good offices when required, will be afforded to promote the domestic tran- 
quillity and foreign peace of aU nations with whom we have any intercourse. Any in- 
tervention in their affairs further than this, even by the expression of an official opinion, 
is contrary to our principles of international policy, and will always be avoided.** 

Thus far our government has perseveringly adhered to the advice given 
by Washington on this subject. Its policy, to use the language of Jef- 
ferson, has been : " Equal and exact justice to all men, of whatever State 
or persuasion, religious or political ; peace, commerce, and honest friend- 
ship with all nations, entangling alliances with none ;" and it is most 
devoutly to be hoped that there must be other reasons than those urged 
by the Free German Association, or any which have yet been suggested 
from any other source, to make true and patriotic Americans depart from 
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it. "We have seen ^at principles laid down by Washington, for the 
administration of this government," said Henrj Clay, in a letter, dated 
Febmary 21, 1852, written bnt a few months before his death, " especially 
in regard to its foreign policy, drawn in question, his wisdom doubted, and 
serious efforts made and making to subvert those maxims of policy by 
the conformity to which this nation has risen to its present unparalleled 
greatness. We have seen serious attempts to induce the United States to 
depart from its great principles of peace and neutrality, of avoiding all 
entangling alliances with foreign powers, and of confining ourselves to 
the growth, improvement and prosperity, of our new country, and, in 
place of them, to plunge ourselves, by perilous proceedings and insensible 
degrees, in the wars of Europe. Under such circumstances, it is right, 
and proper, and useful, to repair to the great fountain of Washington's 
patriotism, and, drinking deep at it, to return refreshed and invigorated 
by the draught." 

And who can doubt the wisdom and propriety of the suggestion here 
^ made by the great statesman ? A reassertion of his principles, said 
Theo. Frelinghuysen, about the same time, "was never more needed 
than at this time, and we must still hope that thb sober reflection of our 
people will yield to the wisdom and truth of his counsels." Wash- 
ington's policy was a wise, enlightened, comprehensive American policy. 
His object, as has been well remarked by Senator Toombs, was that to 
which his whole life had been devoted, to protect and to perpetuate the 
liberty and independence of his country. The special dangers against 
which he warned his countrymen were " political connection" with Euro- 
pean governments, " implicating ourselves by artificial ties in the ordi- 
nary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary combinations and colli- 
sions of her friendships and enmities," quitting '' our own to stand on 
foreign ground," "interweaving our destiny with that of any part of 
Europe," '' entangling our peace and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest^ humor or caprice," subjecting " the will and 
policy" of this country " to the will and policy" of other countries. He 
negatives the reaisoning as well as the fact of entangling our country in 
European politics. His argument answers all the plausible fallacies in 
favor of a crusade for pulling down despotisms or building up republics ; 
and asserts clearly and distinctly our duty to act justly and impartially 
towards all nations, no matter what may be their form of govemmentr-*- 
towards all belligerents, no matter what may be their cause of quarrel. 
He sought to place his country in a position, where, neither entangled by 
foreign alliances, nor compromitted with foreign politics or interest, she 
might, on all occasions and in every emergency, freely adopt that policy 
which might be best calculated to protect her own rights, maintain h^r 
own interests, and promote her own happiness. If it be necessary to 
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secure these great ends, to interfere in the affairs of other nations, then it 
is not only onr right but onr dnty to interfere. Bqt that interfe|fence 
mast not be as an intermeddler in the afEiurs of others, bat as a party 
with rights to assert and interests to maintain. 

The past and the present bear witness to the wisdom of this policy ; 
and who are they that would overthrow it ? They are those from oth^ 
c^mes, who have never repaired to the " fountain of Washington's pat- 
riotism, and drinking deep at it, returned refreshed and invigorated by 
the draught.'' They have yet to learn his lessons of wisdom and profit 
by them. It is for Americans, then, to follow them. To use the lan- 
guage of the eloquent Crittenden, we may say with bimi ** Washington 
has taught us, and we hfive learned to govern ourselves. If the rest of 
the world have not yet learned that great lesson, how shall they teach us? 
Shall they undertake to expound to us the Farewell Address of our 
Washington, or to influence us to depart from the policy recommeuded 
by him? We are the teachers, and they liave not or they will not learn; 
and yet they come to teach us. Be jealous of all foreign influence, and 
enter into entangling alliances with none. Cherish no particulu: partia* 
lity or prejudice for or against auy people. Be just to all — ^impartial to 
all. It is folly to expect disinterested favors from any nation. That is 
not the relation or character of nations. Favor is a basis too uncertain 
upon which to place any steadfast or permanent relations. Justice and 
the interests of the parties is the only sound and substantial basis for 
national relations. So said General Washington — so be teaches. He 
asks, * Why quit our own, to stand on foreign ground V Go not abroad 
to mingle yourselves in the quarrels or wars of other nations. Take care 
to do them no wrong, but avoid the romantic notion of righting the 
wrongs of aU the world, and resistiug by arms the oppression of all." 

And where is the American, who reveres the memory of the Father 
of his country, and cherishes the rich legacy he has left to his countrymen 
in his Farewell Address, that will pot say, to conti^ue the language of 
kr. Crittenden, ** I feel that my country is safer, while pursuing the 
policy of Washington, than in making any new experiments in politics, 
upon any new expositions of Washington's legacy and advice to the 
American people ? I want to stand super antiqvjaa vias — upon the old 
road that Washington travelled, and that every President, from Wash- 
ington to Fillmore, has travelled. This policy of non-intervention in the 
afiairs of other countries has been maintained and sanctified by all our 
great magistrates. I may be defective in what is called ' the spirit of the 
age,' for aught I know; but I acknowledge that I feel safer in this an- 
cient and well-^ed policy than in the novelties of the present day." 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

POLIOT OF AMERICANS FOR AMERICA. 

Efforts were made by some of the States, sood after the adoption 6f 
tbe Oonstitiition, to canse a distinction to be made between native and 
naturalized citizens, and to make the latter ineligible to certain offices. 
Massachusetts led off in a movement of this kind in 1798, which was 
responded to by the Virginia Legislature, in the passage of the following 
preamble and resolution, on the 16th of January, 1799. See ffenning'B 
BkUtdes at large, vol. ii, (new series), page 194 : — 

^ That the General Assembly neverthelesii conearring in opmion with the Legi^ttiTe 
of Masflechusetts, that every constitutional barrier should be opposed to the introdoetioa 
of foreign influence into our National Councils : 

^ Reaolvtdy That the Constitution ought to be so amended that no foreigner who ahall 
not have acquired rights under the Constitution and Laws, at the time of making this 
amendment, shall thereafter be eligible to the office of Senator and Representative in the 
Congress of the United States, nor to any office in the Judiciary or Executive Departp 
mento." 

In New Hampshire, a committee appointed by the Legislature for the 
purpose, Nov. 24, 1798, reported a petition, praying Congress to alter 
the Constitution respecting t^e qualification for members of Congress, 
aad recommending that none but natural-born citizens should be eligible 
to the Vice Presidency as well as the Presidency ; and also to " exclude from 
a seat in either branch of Congress, any person who shall not have been 
actually naturalized at the time of making this amendment, and have been 
a citizen fourteen years at least at the time of his election." 

The American policy adopted by the Continental Congress, which was 
dictated alike by reason and patriotism, in relation to the apointment of. 
persons to represent the government in foreign countries, seems to have 
been followed after the establishment of the Federal Government^ and never 
departed from except in the case of Albert Gallatin, who was a native of 
Switzerland, until President Pierce saw proper to outrage the feelings of 
tbe country, by appointing a Frenchman as Minister to Spain, a German 
to the Hague, a Scotchman to Naples, and an Irishman to one of the 
other European Courts. During the last term of Mr. Madison's adminis- 
tration, he appointed Mr. Gallatin one of the Commissioners to negotiate 
a peace with Great Britain ; when his appointment was presented to thp 
Senate for confirmation, it met with the opposition of General Smith, of 
Maryland, W. B. Giles, of Virginia, and Stone, of North Carolina, and. 
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be was rejected by a vote of 18 to 17. He was afterwards appointed by 
Mr. Madison, Minister to France, and was barely confirmed, in the absence 
of the above named gentlemen. If any apology can be offered for Mr. 
Madison, for this innovation on the established policy of the government, 
it might be found in the fact that Mr. Gallatin came to the United States 
in 1781, or previous to the adoption of the present Constitution. He 
had long been in public life, and held high stations ; was a man of much 
experience and had been well schooled in our political institutions. Other 
instances of hostility to the appointment of any others than native bom 
to offices in the foreign service of tbe country might be given. Not more 
than a dozen years since, wbile Daniel Webster was Secretary of State, some 
of the editors of Democratic journals could hardly find language strong 
enough to express their indignatijon at him for appointing a foreigner to a 
clerkship in that department The New York Evening Post, then as now 
edited by Wm. 0. Bryant, published an article on the subject, which was 
copied into the Washington Globe, from which the following is an 
extract: — 

«The appointment of a man named Reynolds, on alien,hj Mr. Webster, to a place in 
ttke Department of State, has astonished those who knew him in this city. • • • • 
The indecency of this appointment of an aUen to a post in the department which has 
^e charge OTer our foreign relations, will surprise those who, have not, like us, ceased to 
be surprised at anything done by Mr. Webster." 

After the adoption of the Constitution, in his first annual message to 
Congress, Washington said : " Various considerations render it expedient 
that the terms on which foreigners may be admitted to the rights of citizens, 
should be speedily ascertained by a uniform rule of naturalization ;" but, in 
regard to the employment of foreign-born citizens in the public service, 
he does not se^m to have changed the views entertained by him during 
the Revolution,>as may be seen by the following letters written by him 
while President, and found in Spark's publication : — 

Philadelphia, Nov. 17, 1794. 
To John Adams, Vice President of the "U. S. Dear Sir: — • • • My opinion with 
respect to immigration is, that except of useful mechanics and some particular descripticQ 
of men and professions, there is no use of encouragement I am, etc, 

G. WA8Bnr«Tos; 

m. Vernon, Jan. 20, 1790. 
To J, Q, Adams, American Minister at Berlin — ^Sir — • • • You know, my good 
sir, that it is not the policy of this government to employ foreigners when it can well be 
avoided, either in the dvil or military walks of life. • • • There is a species of 
self-importance in all foreign officers, that cannot be gratified without doing injustioe 16 
meritorious characters among our own countiymen, who conceive, and justly, when 
there is no great preponderance of experience or merit, that they are entitled to all tfat 
offices in the gift of their government. I am, etc, 

[Vol. XL p. 892.] 6. WASKiiraTOV. 
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Same dotty to aforetgntr applying for office. 
DiAB 8im:-» * * * It does not accord with the policy of this government to 
bestow offices, civil or military, upon foreigners, to the exclusion of our own citizens. 

Yours, etc, G. WASHix^eTOK. 

And he secerns to have been equally opposed to immigration. In a letter 
to Sir John St. Clair, of England, he declared his opposition thereto in 
the very positive following terms : — 

« I have no intention to invite immigrants, even if there are no restrictive acts against 
it. I am opposed to it altogether.'' 

So in a letter published in Washington's Maxims, p. 89, written in 
1*794, he expresses himself as follows : — 

*< My opinion with respect to immigration is, that, except of useful medianics, and 
some particular descriptions of men or professions, there is no need of encouragement; 
whilst the policy or advantage of its taking place in a body (I mean the settling of 
them in a body) may be much questioned, for by so doing, they retain the language, 
habits and principles, good or bad, which they bring with them. Whereas, by an 
Intermixture with our people, they or their descendants get assimilated to our customs, 
measures and laws ; in a word, soon become our people." 

John Adams entertained similar views, and we find that during his 
administration the following order was issued from the War department: 

War Department, Feb. 4th, 1799. 
Instructions of the Secretary of War to the Inspector General 
• • • For the cavalry, for the regulations restrict the recruiting officers to engage 
none except natives for this corps, and these only as from their known character and 
fidelity may be trusted. 

And in a letter to Christopher Gadsden, (see his^ life of his grandson, 
page 584,) gives expression to the following sentiments : — 

" What is the reason that so many of our < old stand-bys' are infected with Jaco- 
binism t The principles of this infernal tribe were surely no part of their ancient political 
creed. Foreign meddlers, as you properly denominate them, have a strange, a mysterious 
influence in this country. Is there no pride in American bosoms ? Can their hearts 
endure that C, D., and L., should be the most influential men in the country — all 
foreigners and all deg^raded characters 1 It is astonishing to me that the < tribes of law 
IbUowers' should adopt principles subversive of all law, should unite with the ignorpuit 
■and illiberal against men of understanding and property. The plan of our worthy friend, 
John RuUedge, relative to the admission of strangers to the privileges of citizens, as you 
explain it, was certainly prudent. Americans will find that their own experience will 
coincide with the experience of all other nations, and foreigners must be received with 
caution, or they wiU destroy all confidence in government" 

Thomas Jefferson, though the author of the liberal naturalization law of 
Tirginia, enacted in It 79, seems to have been, several years afterwards, 
strongly imbued in fiavor of discriminating, in certain cases, between native 
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and naturalized citizens ; for we find by his writings that he was the 
author of a petition to the Virginia Legislature, presented in 1797, and 
signed by citizens of Albemarle, Amherst, Flnyanna, tind Ooochlflod 
counties, praying that none but native bom citizens shoald be eligible 
as jnrors in j^and or petty, civil or criminal cases. The petition was as 
follows: 

** And your petitionerv further submit to the wicdom of the two hoons of Awemblyi 
whether the safety of the citizens of this commonwealth, in their persons, their, pro- 
perty, their laws and goyemment, does not require that the capacity to act in the im- 
portant office of a juror, grand or petty, civil or criminal, should be restrained in fiitiire 
to native dtizeos of the United States, or such as were citizens at the date of the treaty 
of peace which closed our revolutionary war, and whether the ignorance of our laws 
and natural partiality to the countries of their birth, are not reasonable causes in dedu* 
ing this to be one of the rights incommunicable in future to adopted citizens.*' J^jfer- 
9orC$ Writings, voL ix^ p. 458. 

Nor is this an isolated instance of his e:q)re8sion of opinion on tbe 
subject. On another occasion he wrote thus : 

<< I hope wd may find some means in future of shielding ourselves from foreign in- 
fluence — apolitical, commerdal, or in whatever form attempted. I can scarcely withhold 
myself from joining in the vnsh of Silas Dean, that there were an ocean of fire betweeo 
this and the old world !" 

While minister to France, in 1788, he wrote a letter to Mr. Jay, fifom 
which the following extract is taken : 

*• Native eitizem, on several valuable accounts, are preferable to oKenty or eitizau 
alien horn. Native citizens possess our language, know our laws, customs and com- 
merce ; have general acquaintance in the United States, g^ve better satisfaction, and 
are more to be relied on in point of fidelity. To avail ourselves of native citizens, it 
appears to me advisable in declare by standing law that no person, but a native dliwD, 
shall be capable of the office of oonsuL" 

But, though these seem at one time to have been the views of Mr. 
Jefferson, it is a well-known historical fact, that he was uncompromisiDgiy 
hostile to the Congressional legislation in relation to foreigners, which 
took place under the administration of the elder Adams, and that he re? 
commended, after his election to the Presidency, in his first annual mes- 
sage to Congress, to reduce the term of probation necessary to be 
naturalized, which recommendation was adopted by Congress, and the 
act of 1802 passed, reducing the time from fourteen to five years. The 
following extract from a letter of Grant Thorburn, who is himself a na- 
turalized citizen, published within the last year past in the Some Journal, 
may not be out of place here, though, if true, and Mr. Thorbum's cha- 
racter forbids us to doubt, for a moment, his statement as to what Mr. 
Burr told him, it presents a singular contrast with the views which Mr. 
Jefferson seems before to have entertained on the sal^ect : 
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^ In 1801, Thomas Jefferson became President of the United States. Aaron Burr, 
Joel Barlow, Thomas Paine, and others, were his privy counsellors. Now commenced - 
the age of es^erimenti* Mr. Jefferson, in his inaugural speech, recommended rotation 
tin office, and to sell our frigates and build gun-boaie. The frigates were sold for less 
than the price of the .rigging. In seven years thereailer, I saw the gun-boate transformed 
into dung-hoaU, transporting manure from the old Fly Market, foot of Maiden Lane, to 
raise pumpkins among the Dutch farmers on Long Island. 

Bat then^oh'oit in qffiet was a more serious concern. The Irish rebellion of 1798 had 
just been suppressed ; hundreds were ordered to leave the country; America was their goal. 
These patriots mutt be provided fin:. A secret conclave was held in the star-chamber, Burr 
and. Jefferson being the master-spirits. It was resolved to secure these patriots, and Uiis 
would secure the votes of all their countrymen, who were daily arriving by thousands on 
these peaceful shores. (Afler Col. Burr returned from Europe, whither he had fled, after 
the dea& of Hamilton, he gave me this piece of political intrigue.) In accordance with 
thi»4»>ld*blooded plan, I saw revolutionary men and officers who had fought with Washing- 
ton, pine in the prison-ship and groan in the sugar-house. Yes, I saw them marched out 
of the Custom-house, Post, and every other office, some on crutches, some having one 
leg, some one arm, and others leanmg on' their staffs from wounds received in defiance 
of their, country. I saw their places filled by foreign patriots, many of them never hav- 
ing learned a letter of their own language, and not even able to speak a word of ours ; 
bat such is the gratitude of model republics. 

Then commenced the flood of foreign influence, which threatens to place us on the 
same list with the republics that were. 

I was naturalized, and. voted when Washington was President ; I therefore think that 
I hare as good a right to think as any freethinker in America. I saw the rise and the 
fall of the French and Mexican republics ; both were strangled in their birth by the 
hands of freethinkers and priests. The same tools are at work among us ; and a few 
Judas Americans are selling their liberties to a foreign potentate for a mess of pottage ; 
and, except God work a miracle, I think, before January, 1901, our dear sbter repub- 
lics, France and Mexico, may look up and exclaim, < Lo, America abo, may become 
like one of us.' 

The signs of the times are portentous ; with few exceptions, the pulpit and the press 
are silent on the subject Having watched the repubUc since the day of its birth, for 
my brethren and companions' sake, I wish it prosperity ; for myself there is but a step 
between me and death.*' 

Be the representations of Mr. Thorburn, howerer, correct, or not, and' 
there can be little doubt that they were made to him by Mr. Burr, the 
conduct of Mr. Jefferson subsequent to his election to the Presidency, 
though in favor of a modification of the naturalization law of It 98, does 
not seem to indicate any change in his previous opinion as to the employ- 
ment of foreigners in the administration of the government ; for we find 
him writing thus, just ten weeks after he became President, in a letter to ' 
Nathaniel Macon, Speaker of Congress : 

** A ven/ early recommendation had been given to the Postmaster General to empby 
no foreigner, or revolutionary tory, in any of his offices,^* 

Aiid in bis Notes on Virginia, we have further evidence of his views 
atid' feelings on the subject. . He therein expresses himself as follows : 
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« Eveiy species of fovernment has its specific principles. Ours peibaps ai« more 
peculiar than Uiose of any other in the universe. It is a composition of the freest prin- 
ciples of the English constitution, with orders derived from natural right^and natural 
reason. To these nothing can be more opposed than the maxims of abscdute monar* 
clues. Yet from such we are to expect the greatest number of immigrants. They 
will bring with them the principles of the goverments they leave, imbibed in their eariy 
youth ; or, if able to throw them off, it will be in exchange for an unbounded licentious* 
ness, passing, as is usual, from one extreme to another. It would be a mirade were 
they to stop precisely at the point of temperate liberty. These principles, with their 
language, they will transmit to their children. In propcMrtion to &eir numbers, they wiH 
s&are with us the legislation. They will infrise into it their spirit, warp and biss iti 
directions, and render it a heterogeneous, incoherent, distracted mass. I may ^ipeal to 
experience, during the present contest, for a verification of these conjectures. But, if 
they be not certain in event, are they not probable 1 Is it not safer to wait with patience 
twenty-seven years and three months longer, for the attainment of any degree of popu- 
lation desired or expected ? May not our government be more homogeneous, mme 
peaceable, more durable t Suppose twenty millions of republican Americans thrown 
all of a sudden into France, what would be the condition of that kingdom ? If it would 
be more turbulent, less happy, less strong, we may believe that the addition of half t 
million of foreigners to our present numbers would produce a similar effect here. If 
they come of themselves, they are entitled to all the rights of citizensh^; but I doubt 
the expediency of inviting them by extraordinary encouragements." 

In an oration delivered at the request of Congress, by General Henry 
Lee, December 20, 1799, on the death of Washington, Mr. Lee nsed 
the following language : 

*< Methinks I see his august image, and hear falling from his venerable lips diese deep 
sinking words : * Cease, sons of America, lamenting our separation ! Go on, and con- 
firm by your wisdom, the fruits of our joint councils, joint efforts, and common dangers ! 
Reverence religion, diffuse knowledge throughout your land, patronize the arts and 
sciences. Let liberty and order be inseparable companions. Control party spirit, the 
bane of free governments. Observe good faith to, and cultivate peace with, all nations. 
Shut up every avenue to foreign influence ; contract rather than extend national con- 
nection ; rely on yourselves only. Be Americans in thought, word and deed. This 
will you give immortality to that Union, which was the constant object of my terrestrial 
labors ; thus will you preserve undbturbed to the latest posterity the felicity of a people 
to me most dear ; and thus will you supply (if my happiness is now sought to you) the 
only vacancy in the round of pure bliss high Heaven bestows.' " 

In 1815, on the 4th of July, the Hon. James Buchanan delivered an 
Oration in the city of Lancaster. Erom that oration we make th^ fol- 
lowing extract. It is upon the subject of foreign influence and upon the 
policy that the United States ought to pursue towards foreign nations. 
Mr. Buchanan said : 

« Again we stand neutral towards all the European powers. .What then shall be the 
political conduct of our country in future 1 Precisely to pursue the political maxims 
adopted by Washington. We ought to cultivate peace with all nations by adopting t 
strict neutrality not only of coiuluct but of sentiment We ought to maka our oeotra- 
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litj reapected by placing ouraelves in an attitude of defence We ought forever to 
abandon the wiM project of a philosophic visionaiy of letting commeroe protect itself 
For ite protection we ought to increase our navy. We ought never to think of emb^u> . 
goes and non-intercoarse laws without abhorrence. We ought to use every honest exer- 
tion to turn out of power those weak and wicked men, who have abandoned the political 
path marked out for this country by Washington, and whose wild and visionary theories 
have been at length tested by experience and found wanting. Above ail, we ought to 
drive firom our shores foreign influence, and cherish exclusively American feelings. .Fo- 
reign influence has been in every age, the curse of republics. Her jaundiced eyes see 
all things in false colors. The thick atmosphere of prejudice, by which she is forever , 
surronnded, excludes from her sight the light of Heaven. Whilst she worships the 
nation which she favors for this very crime, she curses the enemy of that nation even for 
their virtues. In ever^ age she has marched before the enemies of her country, pro- , 
claiming peace when there was no peace, and lulling its defenders into htal security, 
while the iron hand of despotism was aiming a death-blow at their liberties. Already 
oar infant republic has felt her withering influence. Already has die involved us in a 
war, which had nearly cost us our existence. Let us then learn wisdom from expe< 
' rienoe, and forever banish this fiend from our society." 

William H. Crawford, while Secretary of War under the admioistration 
of James Madison, made a Keport on Indian Affairs, in March, 1816, in 
which he expressed himself as follows, which caused him to be made the 
object of bitter assault from foreigners, and those who sided with them, 
and which, it was believed at the time, mainly defeated his nomination for 
the Presidency when Mr. Monroe was nominated and elected : 

If the system already devised has not produced all the effects which were expected 
from it, new experiments ought to be made ; when every e£fort to introduce among 
them (the Indian savages) ideas of exclusive property in things as well as persons shall 
fail, let intermarriages between them and the whites be encouraged by the government. 
This cannot fail to preserve the race, with the modification necessary to the enjoyment 
of civil liberty and social happiness. It is believed, that the principles of humanity in 
this instance, are in harmonious concert with the true interests of the nation. It will 
redound more to the national honor to incorporate, by a humane and benevolent policy, c 
the natives of our forests in the great American family of freedom, than to receive, with 
open arms, the fugitives of the old world, whether their flight has been the etfect of their 
crimes or their virtues. 

The expression of these sentiments, as already stated, gave rise to 
much hostility to Mr. Crawford, especially among those of foreign birth, 
and among the most prominent and talented assailants was Thomas 
Cooper, then of Pennsylyania, but subsequently a resident of South Ca- 
rolina. He addressed, through the columns of the Democratic Preas^ 
over the signature of Americus, several letters to President Madison on 
the subject, in which he assailed Mr. Crawford with great acrimony, de- 
nouncing him as a bigot, and his report to be a ** wanton insult of his 
colleagues in office, Mr. Dallas and Mr.. Gallatin," and to the President 
/' who appointed these well-informed. and able men." 
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The same year an attempt was also made by John Bandolph, to dis* 
criminate in faror of ncUtve citizens, when the bill t6 charts the United 
States Bank was nnder consideration in the Committee of the. Whole, in 
the House of Representatives, and it was carried in the Committee, but 
afterwards stricken out. See Mies* Register , vol. a?., pp. 31 and 4t. 
The proceedings were as follows : 

Mr. Bandolph moved to add the word natwe in the clause which limited the choice 
of directors to citizens of the United States, which motion was agreed to withOnt de- 
bate—ayes 68, nays not giyen* After the committee had proceeded to the cSauee which 
provided for the appointment of directors for the brandi banks, which clause likewise 
restricted the choice to citizens of the United States, Mr. Jewett moved that the word 
mUivt be inserted also in that clause, so as to limit the appointment ako to naUee citi* 
zenf. Mr. Calhoun objected to the amendment. It was the first time, he said, that any 
attempt had been made in this country to discriminate between native and naturaKsed 
citizens. The Constitution recognized no such distinction, except in the digibility to 
the highest office in the government, and he could see do reason for introducing on this 
occasion so odious and unprecedented a distinction. Mr. Randdph, in reply, spoke at 
considerable length in support of the motion. He inveighed with much acrimony against 
the whole class of naturalized citizens ; attributing to them the declaration of war, and 
almost all other political evils — and maintaining that they ought to be admitted only on 
the- footing of denizens, without any participation in the councils of the countrjj.and the 
benefit only of protection during good behavior, &c Mr. Wright replied with warmth 
to Mr. Randolph — after which, the question was taken on Mr. Jewett's motion, and it 
was lost without a division. 

The same fate attended Mr. Randolph's proposition when the bill was 
eoDsidered in the House, notwithstanding it had passed in Committee of 
the Whole, without debate or any serious opposition. For the reason 
urged by Mr. Calhoun against Mr. Jewett's amendments, he also opposed 
the one which had been agreed to at Mr. Randolph's instance, and there- 
upon the decision of the Committee of the Wholie was reversed, and the 
word naiive rejected — ayes 44, nays 67. 

In a letter, addressed to Dr. Coleman, by Gen. Jackson, dated Aug. 
26, 1824, the Hero of New Orleans expressed the following sentiment: — 

<*In short, sir, we have been too long subject to the policy of British merchants. It 
is time we should become a little more Ame'ricaitized, and instead of feeding paupers 
and laborers of England, feed our own ; or else, in a short time, by continuing our pre- 
sent policy, we shall be paupers ourselves." 

In the Reform Convention of Pennsylvania, held in 183*7, to amend the 
Constitution of the State, Mr. Magee, of Perry, submitted a resolution to 
inquire into the expediency of prohibiting free persons of color and 
fugitive slaves to migrate into the State, which was proposed to be 
amended by Mr. Thomas, of Chester, so as to include foreigners, but 
subsequently withdrawn to enable Mr. Woodward, of Luzerne, to propose 
to amend by adding, ^'and that the said committee be also instructed to 
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inquire into the propriety of so amending the Constitution, as to prereat 
any foreigner who may arrive in this State after the fourth of July, 1841, 
from acquiring the right to vote or to hold office in this Commonwealth.** 
This amendment was violently assailed as proscriptive and illiberal, which 
called forth a reply from Judge Woodward. He said : — 

I have leng felt a desire, said Mr. W., tiiat something should be done in relation to . 
it — ^that the facts shonld be investigated, and that some proper and efficient measure* 
should be adopted, if upon that investigation it should turn out that measures of any . 
- kind were requisite. 

Bir, I appreciate as much as any man livinff, the many political rights and privileges 
which I, in common mik the people of the United States, am now enjoying; and it ia 
my honest impression that we do but squander those privileges in conferring them upon 
every individual who (gooses to come and claim them. He knew that a great portion 
of those who came among us from foreign countries, consist frequently of the worst part of' 
the population of those countries, that they are unacquainted with the value of tbest 
privileges, and that, therefore, they do not know how to value them. I think that in thmi^ 
conferring indiiMTiminately upon all, we are doing injury to our liberties and our 
institutions; and I believe that if the time has not yet come, it will speedily come, wbe^^ 
it win be in<JliBpensably necessary either for this body or some other body of this Stat^ 
or of the United States, to Inquire whcdier it is not right to put some plan in execution 
by which foreigners should be prevented from controlling our elections, and brow^beatingp 
our American dtiiens at the polls. 

At the time the Constitution of the United States was formed, it was necessary t» 
promote immigration. The population of our country was wasted by a long war; and 
k was neoessary to hold out inducements to foreigners to come here. But times hav« 
gieiitly changed within the last few years. The reason and the necessity for extending: 
this indulgence to immigprants' have ceased. Besides this, it is to be considered thatf 
there are other inducements in the climate, and in the natural advantages of the country 
to prevail upon them to come here, without adding to them the incentive of office. In 
cares si ng these sentiments, Mr. Chairman, I wish to be understood that I cherish ii» 
prejudice ag^nst foreignerv, I entertain no feeling of unkindness towards them, from 
whatever part of the worid they may come, nor would I do any thing which should 
have a tendency to proscribe them from coming. We have many very estimable men 
among them; and I do not propose in my amendment to take any thing away from 
them. I merely wish that a committee should inquire, whether it is competent for 
us to introduce a provision into the Constitution of the kind I have mentioned, to take 
ef&ct after a certain date, so long distant that all future immigrants may know what 
their privileges are to be, before they leave their own country. My proposition is not 
intended, nor wiU it operate, retrospectively; it affects no one now here> and no one who 
may be on his way h^re. It looks exclusiTely to the future* What valid objection can ' 
there be to the inquiry ? Why should we throw open these great political privileges to 
every species of character that may light on our shores 1 Are these privileges of such 
little value, that we do not deem them worth protection or defence 1 Have they no daim 
upon our feeling*— no claim upon our affections 1 * * * Have they oot been bequeathed 
to us by those who sacrificed all they had on earth to secure them 1 Are they not 
truly and emphatically our most precious legacy! And what claim have foreignem 
ftom any country— aye, sir, from ant/ country, which is strong etiough to justify us in 
prostituting on^ politieal privileges by confisrring them carelessly and indiscrinuaately 
21 . ' 
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on any indiTidual who may reside here for two or three yean — become a nataralized 
citizen — and then coramand our office* 1 There are very many of these unmig^rants- 
who know nothing of political privilegeg in their own coontiy befinre they immigrate to 
thta. The word is unknown to them, or if they hear it at all, they hto* of it as some- 
thing ux which th^ have no participation. Is not this the fact t l^*, we all know that 
it is ; we know that very many of these immigrants never enjoyed any political privileges 
themselves — that they have no knowledge of them — and, least of all, have they any 
knowledge of our people, our government, or our institutions. The acquirement of this 
knowledge is not the work of a day. They have no sympathy in common with us ; 
they have no gratifications to render them fit recipients of these high political privileges. 
If any of us chose to pass over to £ngland, Ireland or France,, and to settle ourselves 
there, what do we gain by the change — I mean in a political point of view! Nothing; 
we lose all. We are not suffered to acquire any political privileges such as we bestow 
upon them. There is no reciprocity — the advantage is all on one side ; and whatever 
we may give to them, we ourMlves can acquire nothing of the kind. Why should this 
be so ? Or, if the adoption of such a system was necessary at one time, why should it 
still be adhered to, when every thing in the form of necessity has long since passed away t 
I can discover neither wisdom nor policy in so doing. The idea, Mr. President, is 
simply this — I would afford to all foreigners who shall come to this oountry alter the 
date of my amendment, protection in thetr person, their property, and all the natural 
rights which they could enjoy under any civilized or well ordered government. I would 
permit them to acquire wealth ; to pursue objects of their own ambition ; I would, in 
^ort, allow them to become in all respects equal citizens with us, except only in this one 
matter of political privileges. All their natural and their civil rights should be amply 
guarantied and protected ; and they should become citizens in common with us in 
vsiation to all objects, except voting and holding office. And do we not hold out 
sufficient inducements for' foreigners to make this country their home, even if we take 
from them these political privileges 1 Surely, sir, we do— such, indeed, as no other 
nation upon earth can proffer. 

But, Mr. President, it is not my design to enter into the discussion of* this matter at 
the present time ; and I owe an apok>gy to the convention for having said so much in 
regard to it. I have a strong feeling on the subject ; though I confess that I entertain 
doubts whether this convention has the power to act I am well aware of the nature 
of the provision in the Constitution of the United States, and which has been referred 
to by the gentleman from the county of Philadelphia, (Mr. Martin.) I would do nothing 
in contravention of that provision ; I merely wish that the question should be referred 
to a committee, that they may inquire whether this convention has the power to act at all in 
the premises ; and if it has the power, whether it would be expedient to act. I am, 
however, surrounded by many valued friends whose opinions and judgment I appreciate; 
and it appears that they are unanimous in thinking that I should withdraw it.. I, there- 
fore, yield my own judgment to theirs, and, having explained my views, I withdraw the 
amendment. 

Mr. Konigmacher, of Lancaster, thereupon renewed the motion pre- 
viously made by the gentleman from Chester county, (Mr. Thomas) — but 
by him withdrawn. Mr. K. referred to the situation of the alms-house 
of the city and county of Philadelphia, of the inmates of which, be said, he 
bad been informed, about seven-eights were foreigners* He alsa alluded 
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to certain recent and very gross violations of the quarantine law, which 
had taken place in certain parts of the State of New Jersey; where 
many foreign paupers had been clandestinely landed, and absolutely with: 
out the means of life. Mr. Brown, of Philadelphia, ridiculed the propo- . 
sition, and professed to be ignorant of any complaints such as had been 
stated ; whereupon Mr. E. withdrew his amendment, and the subject was 
never again brought under discussion. See Debates Pennsylvania Con', 
vention, vol. u, p. 441-51. 

In November, 1844, Daniel Webster addressed a meeting of the Whigs 
of Boston, in Eanenil Hall, in which he thus took ground in favor of an 
alteration of the naturalization laws. See Niles* Eegister^ vol. Ixvii., 
p. 112 :— 

Fellow-citizenfl, it would be at this moment a useless task for me to attempt to inves- 
tigate the causes of this change. It may not be proper to investigate them at all. But 
why, we may ask, why should two free white States, New York and Pennsylvania, go 
against us, if they so have done 1 There can be but one cause, and that so conspicuous 
and prominent that no one can shut his eyes to it, no one but must deplore its efiect, 
I approach the subject at once, for it is useless to try to keep it back. And I say that in 
my mind there is a great necessity for a thorough leforraation of the naturalization laws. 
(Cheers, loud and long continued.) The result of the recent elections, in several States, 
has impressed my mind with one deep and strong conviction ; that is, that there is an 
imperative necessity for reforming the naturalization laws of the United States. The 
preservation of the government, and consequently the interest of all parties, in my 
opinion, deariy and strongly demand this. All are witling and desirous, of course, that 
America should continue to be the safo asylum for the oppressed of all nations. All are 
willing and desirous that the blessings of a free government should be open to tha 
enjoyment of the worthy and industrious from all countries, who may come hither for the 
purpose of bettering their circumstances, by the successful employment of their own 
capital, enterprise, or labor. But it is not unreasonable that the elective franchise 
should not be exercised by a person of a foreign birth, until after such a length of resi- ' 
dence among us, as that he may be supposed to have become, in some good measure, 
acquainted with our Constitution and laws, our social institutions, and the general into- ' 
rest of the country ; and to have become an American in feeling, principle, character, 
and sympathy, as well as by having established his domicile amongst us. 

Those already naturalized have, of course, their rights secured : but I can conceive no 
reasonable objection to the different provision in regard to future cases. It is absolutely 
necessary, also, in my judgment, to provide new securities against the abominable 
frauds, the outrageous, flagrant perjuries which are notoriously perpetrated in all the 
great cities. There is not the slightest doubt, that in numerous cases different persons 
vote on the strength of the same set of naturalization papers ; there is as little doubt 
that immense numbers of such papers are obtained by direct perjury ; and that these 
enormous offences multiply and strengthen themselves beyond all power of punishment 
and restraint by existing provisions. I believe it to be an unquestionable fact that mas- 
ten of vessels having brought over immigrants from Europe, have, within thirty days 
of their arrival, seen those persons carried up to the polls, and give their votes for the 
highest offices in the National and State Governments. Such voteis of course exercise 
BO intelligence and hideed no volition of their own. They caa know nothing either of 
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the qoestions in iffcie, pr of the candidates proposed. They are mere instrnments used 
by unprincipled and wicked men, and made competent instrnments only by the aocn- 
mnlation of crime upon crime. Now it seems to me impossible, that eveiy honest man, 
and every good citizen, every true lover of liberty and the Constitution, every real ficiend 
of the country, would not desire to see an end put to these enormous aboses. I avow it, 
therefore, as my opinion, that it is the duty of ns all to endeavor to bring abont an effi- 
cient reformation of the naturalization Uws of the United States. I am well aware, 
gentlemen, that these sentiments may be misrepresented, and probably will be, in order 
to excite prejudice in the mind of foreign residents. Should sndr misrepresentatioos be 
made or attempted, I trust to my friends to c<Mrrect it and expose it. For the sentiments 
themselves I am ready to take to myseifttie responsibility, ancf I will only add chat what 
I have now suggested, is just as important to the rights of finreigners, regulariy and fairly 
naturalized among us,- as to the rights of native bom American citizens. (The whole 
assembly here united in giving twenty-eix tremendous cheers.) The present condition 
of the country imperatively demands this change. The interest; — the real welfare of all 
parties — the honor of the nation — all require that subordinate and difiRsrent party ques- 
tions should be made to yield to this great end. And no man* who esteems the pros- 
PjDrity and existence of his country, as of more importance than a fleeting party triumph, 
will or can hastate to give in his adherence to theso principles. (Nine cheers.) 

Gentlemen, there is not a solitary doubt, that if the elections have gone against us it 
has been through false and fraudulent votes. Pennsylvania, i^ as they say, she has 
" given 6,000 fiyr our adversaries — ^has done so through the basest fraud. Is it not so ! 
And look at New York. In the city there were thrown 60,000 votes, or one vote to 
every five inhabitants. You know that fairly and honestly, there pan be no such, thing 
on earth. (Cheers.) And the great remedy is for us to go directly to the scarce of true 
popular power, and to purify the elections. (Twenty-six cheers.) Fellow-citizens, I 
profess to be a lover of human liberty — especially to be devoted to the grand example 
of freedom set forth by the republic under which we live* But I profess my heart, my 
reputation, my pride of character, to be American. 

In the New Hampshire Conyention, held in 1850, to amend the Con- 
stitntion of the State, Mr. Cass, a member of the Democratic partj, 
offered the following resolntion : " Resolved^ That an article be inserted 
in the Constitntion, as follows : ' No one who is bound by the oath of 
allegiance to any monarehial or foreign power whatever, or who is bound 
by his religious faith to put down free toleration, shall at any time hold 
any ofllee of trust or profit in the State.' " This proposition seems to 
haye aimed not only to require aliens, when naturalized, to renounce and 
abjure all allegiance and subjection to all and every foreign power, eccU- 
mastical as well as civil, but also to exclude native bom citizens from 
office, who acknowledge ecclesiastical allegiance to a foreign power.. The 
motion failed, but Mr. Cass made a speech on the occasion, from which 
the following extracts are made : 

Mr. Cass asked : « Was it safe to elect a man Governor who was sworn to the Pope 
of Rpme, and believed that all Pratestants were heretics, and should be persecuted unto 
death ? He would not have it left open, so that persecutors could come in and take the 
helm of government He thought it right to put up the bars. Was it ever known that 
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Catholics gained the power over any people, and got the government into their own 
handp, that they did not pertecute, even onto death* all that were opposed to themi 
And was it net their religion, though they might be bound by all the oaths that could be 
imposed on them, that they might be absolved by the Pope ? And were they not striv- 
ing for con<qnest every where, and to set up their religion of Church and State 1 • • * 
Were not nunneries and Catholic schools springing up all around us ? And were they 
not teaching the children that we are all heretics t • • • And should Ireland be freo 
ftom England to-day, would she sustain a republic! No. Let Ireland be free from 
England, and the Pope would have the power. And would he sustain a republic 1 
Look to Mexico," Sec, 

Mr. Richardson, of Hanover, followed Mr. Cass, and spoke against the resolution^ 
but took occasion to have a fling at the Catholics. He said : ** It was idle to suppose 
that a narrow-minded Jesuit should be elevated to office. * * * In this country, 
with its liberalizing influence, we had no reason to fear any thmg from Catholics." 

The United States Magazine and Democratic Review, of Jdy, 1850, 
held such language as the following on the subject : 

** iThese European reformers are flocking hither by thousands, bringing with them the 
pestilent products of the worn-out soil of the Old Worid — which, it would seem, when 
ever it falls into labor, produces nothing but monsters. They bring with them a host 
of extravagant notions of freedom, or a plenty of crude, undigested theories, which are 
utterly irreconcilable with obedience to laws of our own making, and from a constitu- 
tion of our own adopting. They come with their heads full of a division of property, 
to a country where it is already divided in a manner most salutary to the general wel- 
fare, by existing laws and institutions, allowing every man an equal chance, and placing 
no artificial olistructions in the way of any. It is not here that idleness, profligacy and 
extravagance are shielded from their otherwise inevitable consequences — poverty and 
contempt — by laws and institutions expressly devised for that purpose. It is not here 
that property is perpetuated for ages in one family, and that the laboring classes are 
forever excluded from their share. But it is here that industry, economy, prudence and 
enterprise receive their due rewards ; and by being lefl to themselves, produce that ge- 
neral diflusion of comfort, as well as that salutary distribution of property, which can 
never be brought about, or at least perpetuated, by any other means. 

** The socialists, however, who are come and coming among us, either from not com- 
prehending that they have got into a new world altogether diflTerent from the old, or 
from a wild and reckless spirit of innovation, are silently making an impression on the 
people of our great cities, where all the sweepings of the country are gathered into one 
great mass of ignorance and corruption. They are instilling into them principles at war 
with society, and have attracted the attention of the several leaders, who begin to nibble 
at them, and discover evident symptoms of a design to enlist them in their great army 
of rag-tag and bob-tail, clothed in the many-colored patches of anti-masonry, anti-mail- 
rsm, abolitionism, socialism, Fourieriteism, St. Simonianism, and heaven only knowe 
what besides." 

The reader will bear in mind that the above was written by democratic 
authority. It was uttered five years ago, before the organization of th« 
American party — so called — and before the country had been aroused to 
the importance of the American movement. Subsequent events have de^ 
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monstrated anew the necessity of a change in onr naturalization laws, 
as well as the eqnally pressing necessity of Americanizing onrselves. 

And this feeling is even justified by writers of foreign as well as Ame- 
rican jonmalSy as may be seen by the following, taken from the London 
and Loyd'8 Weekly Register, edited by Douglas Jerrold : 

*< All thingi conadered, the Know Nothingi are the moBt impreanTe development of 
American life. Hitherto America luui been a refage for the outcasts of all nations— the 
home of all who bad fled from debt, from tjranny, from starvation, from justice. It has 
received all — ^rejected none. This was a grand experiment, bat has only partially suc- 
ceeded. 

Some of the immigrants — especially the Irish — brought mischiefs with them— evil 
passions and bad habits ; and, as aU were admitted to public power — to vote at elec- 
tions — public men had to stoop to their baseness, to get support ; and hence, a lower 
•tyle of public morals became the rule in large towns. 

The Know Nothings, who comprise the most intellectual and prosperous men of the 
American <iemocracy, say this evil must be stayed. Their crj is, < America fiur Ameri- 
cans !* And surely this cry is as reasonable as < Italy for the Italians,' or < Hungary 
for the Hungarians/ The new party is a protest against Irish political profligacy, and 
against Jesuit influence in America. They seek to deprive the immigrant hordes of 
the means of mischief! Their motto is, < Protection to all — power exclusive to the Ame* 
rican bom.' " 



CHAPTER XL. 



AMERICAK NATIONALITT. 



Jt was the prond boast of the ancient Koman that the watchword, 
'^ I am a Koman citizen," wonld secure him personal respect thronghoot 
the world ; and so now it may be said, with equal truth, the salutation, 
^' I am an American citizen," is the best and safest passport a stranger 
can have to the yeomanry of foreign lands. But the causes which insure 
this respect to the American throughout the ciyilized world, are widely 
different from those which commanded it for the ancient Roman. It was 
the dread of the Roman power which secured it for its countrymen ; but 
no such sentiment protects the American abroad. It is not fear of the 
American Government, but admiration for its institutions, which com- 
mands respect. America is a land known and admired every where, as 
that of peace and plenty, of virtue and safety, of fireedom and equality, 
whose people have solved the problem, so long disputed, and proved that 
man is capable of self-government. It is not regarded as cosmopolitan, 
but has a distinctive national character of its own, and that is one emi- 
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nentlj American^ made up and formed by iu own diizens, which chal- 
lenges the admiration and respect of all Christendom. It is the land of 
Constitntional Liberty, where the down-trodden and oppressed of other 
nations may find a refnge from tyranny, and enjoy the blessing of free- 
dom. In a word, 

« The land of the fireei and the home of the brave.'* 

It is the land which has already a history filled with heroic deeds, and 
that is known by the achievements on the field, of its Washington, Jack- 
son, Harrison, Taylor, and Scott, and the vindication of its rights apo^ 
the ocean, by Perry, Decatur, Stewart, and others not necessary here to 
enumerate; which has produced sach statesmen as Henry, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Adams, Hamilton, Jay, Madison, Galboan, Olay, and Web- 
ster, whose names and fame are known the world over ; whose Mar- 
shal), Story, Kent, Livingston, and Wheaton, have shed a lostre on its 
legal jorispmdence which commands the homage and admiration of the 
jarists of the whole world ; and whose Franklin, Edwards and Wayland, 
on mental and moral philosophy, Bancroft and Prescott as historians, 
Fulton, Fitch, Whitney, Silliman, Morse, and Maury, names which "gua- 
rantee the scientific glory of America ;" Powers as a sculptor, and Au- 
dubon as an ornithologist; Cooper and Irving, as novelists; Bryant, 
Halleck, Sigoumey, &c., as poets, and Webster, as a lexicographer, have 
not only given promise of its future eminence, but possess sufficient merit 
to be known and read wherever the English language exists. Its triumphs 
of intellect and industry are known, and the American Flag is honored 
and respected in all parts of the world as that of a powerful nation of 
freemen. To sum up, America has a character of its own, a govern- 
ment unlike and unequalled by any other on the face of the earth, and its 
people, animated with a true American spirit, are not only every where 
recognized by their distinct nationality, but, as already stated, can pre- 
sent no higher claim to respect abroad than that of being American 
citizens. 

But there are those of native birth among us, who do not hesitate to 
proclaim that there is not yet, and will not be for ages to come, an Ame- 
rican nationality ; that we are not a people and have no country ; that 
we are without a national identity, and can be regarded only as mere 
denizens in the land of our birth, without any more claim to it, or im- 
pressing upon the character of its government a distinct, well-understood 
and recognized nationality, than any horde of wanderers who may choose 
to squat upon it^ and make it their home. It is a relief to have cause to 
believe, however, that there are, comparatively, few who, to promote poli- 
tical objects of their own, have the reckless audacity to proclaim such an 
atrocious libel upon the American people. Among these are what may 
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BOt improperly be called the iimerican Radieals, who are disciples of the 
anarchist school of Earopean Infidel Reyolntionists, and woold, if thej 
bad the power, carry oat here the principles incnlcated'by them, instead 
of following Uhe precepts of Washington, and his compeer of patriots. 
Within the last year past, it must be confessed, howeyer, a no less lead- 
ing and inflnential journal than the New York Tribtme has denied and 
Repudiated all nationality to onr country, by publishing such sentiments 
as these : — " Principles and not nativities constitute an American. Hugo 
and Mazzini are better Americans than Douglas and Pettit, because th^ 
are better democrats. Applying terms in any other sense than this, 
nothing is more untrue to the whole spirit and meaning of our faistoiy 
than the maxim ^America for the Americans,^ Aside from the «fen- 
iUy of our national principles, we have no nationalidentityf nor shall toe 
have for centuries.^' Is this true t Who that has an American heart 
within him will subscribe to such a sentiment, though it has been pro- 
claimed by so distinguished a journalist as Mr. Qreeley f 

*< Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land f 
• • • • • 

Tf sach there breathe, go mark him weU ; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell : 
High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf. 
The wretch, concentred all in sel^ 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, donUy dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust» from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung." 

It was one of the charges of ^chines against Ctesiphon, that, " He 
who is insensible to tiiat natural a£fection which should engage his heart to 
those who are most intimate and near him, can never feel a greater 
regard to your welfiare, (that of the Athenian people,) than to that of 
strangers ;" and he might have well added, that he who is insensible to 
the ties and associations of his native land, is no more to be trusted by 
strangers than by his own countrymen. Man's first great duty, next to 
that which he owes to his Creator, is to his country ; and he who is insea- 
sible to the associations of birth and of childhood, feels no veneration for 
the glorious achievements of a noble and patriotic ancestry ; and has not 
. admiration sufficient for the government established by them, to claim for 
it a distinct nationality^ possesses neither the heart nor spirit of an Ame- 
rican, and does not deserve the honor of the name. The Father of his. 
Country held to no such humiliating and self-degrading doctrine as that 
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inenkated by the school of modern reformers who affect a patriotism 
which rises superior to attachment to home and conntry. In hia Fare- 
well Address, that rich legacy of wisdom and instruction to his country* 
men, be says: " Citizens by birth or choice, of a common country, that 
country has a right to concentrate your affections. The name of Ame^ 
rtcan, which belongs to yon in your national capacity, must always exalt 
the just pride of patriotiBm, more than any appellation derived from loci^ 
discriminations. With slight shades of difference, you have the same 
reli^on, manners, habits, and political principles. You haTe, in a com- 
mon cause, fought and triumphed together ; the independence and liberty 
you possess are the work of joint counsels and joint efforts, of common 
dangers, sufferings and successes. But these considerations, however 
powerfully they address themselyes to your sensibility, are greatly out- 
weighed by those which apply more immediately to your interests ; here 
every portion of our country finds the most commanding motives for 
carefully guarding and preserving the union of the whole." 

In the memorials of Mr. Pownall, who lived eight years in the colonies, 
from 1753 to 1761, and during that period held successively the offices 
ol Lieutenant Oovemor of New Jersey, of Governor of Massachusetts^ 
and of Governor of Soath Carolina, and who in those capacities had 
every opportunity that could enable him to appreciate the people and 
their peculiar characteristics, and to form a correct estimate of the resources 
of the country, not only then descried through the telescope of his far-seeing 
mind, but predicted the future position, power and glory of America; 
and if that truly wise man could even a century ago thus regard and 
speak of our country as a distinct nation, who can now, when all and 
more than he then predicted has been fully realized, still doubt that we 
have a nationality, or that the United States of America is one of the 
known and recognized nations of the earth, whose flag is every where 
honored and respected, and whose people comrnand the admiration of 
mankind throughout the civilized world ? Bead the following revelations 
then made by Mr. Pownall : — 

« North America haa advanced, and ii eveyy day adTjancing, to growth of State, with 
' a steady and continually accelerating motion, of which there has never yet been any 
example in Europe." 

• #•••••#•■ 

^ It 18 young and strong." • • • "Its strength will growirith its years, abd It 
will establish its constitution and perfect adultness in growth of State. To this great- 
ness of empire it will certainly arise." • • • « America will become the arbitresa 
of the commercial world, and perhaps the mediatrix of peace, and of the political bun* 
nu8 of the toorld. 

** Whoever knows these people will consider them as animated in this new worid, if I 
may so express it, with ike apirit cfihe new phihtopky. 

''Here one sees the inhabitants laboring after the plough, or with the spade and hoe^ 
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as thongh tliey had not an idea beyond the groond tiiej dwdl upon; yet is their mind 
all the whoa enlarging all ita powers, and their if>irit rises aa their in^xroremeau 
adTance. 

*«The independence oi America is fixed as fiite. She is mistress of her own Ibrtane; 
knows that she is so, and wOl actuate that power whidi she feels, both so aa to establish 
her own system and to ehanf^ the tystem of Burcpe* 

** Those sovereigns of Europe who have been led by the office system and worldly 
wisdom of their ministers— who, seeing things in those lights, have despised the 
nniashioned, awkward youth of America — ^when they shall find the system of this new 
empire not only obitruding but ntpeneding the old tysttnu of Europtt and croadng 
upon the e&cts of all their settled maxims and accustomed measures, they will call upon 
these their ministers and wise men, ^Come^curae me this people, for they ewe too mighty 
for me;* their statesmen will be dumb; but the sj[Hrit of truth will answer, *Bow ehall I 
euree whom God hath not cursed?* 

« America will come to market in its own shipping, and wHl claim the ocean as com- 
mon — ^will daim a navigation restrained by no laws but the law of natkma, reformed as 
the rising crisis requires. 

•< America will seem every day to approach nearer and nearer to Europe. When 
'he alarm which the idea of going to a strange and distant country gives to the homdy 
notions of a European manufiusturer or peasant shall be thus worn out, a thousand 
repeated repulsive feelings respecting their present home, a thousand attractive motives 
respecting the settlement which they vrill took to in America, will raise a spirit of adven- 
ture, and become the irresistible cause of an almost general immtgration to that new 
tuorld. 

'* Whether the islands in those parts called the West Indies are naturally parte of diii 
North American communion, is a question, in the detail of it, of curious speculation, bat 
of no doubt as to the fact." 

Then, giving way to the enthnsiasm of his prophetic spirit, he addresses 
himself in direct language to America: — 

*< A nation to vrbiom all nations will come; a power whom all powers of Europe will 
court to civil and commercial alliances; a people to whom the remnants of all ruined 
people win fly; whom the oppressed and injured of every nation will seek fer refiige," 
he exclaims, «AGTi7ATi xoun somsievTr, xxsncisi the vowsma Axrn nunis or 

TOVn THBOKS." 

Arise ! ascend thy lofty seat. 

Be clothed with thy strength — 

Lift np on high a standard to the nations!! ! 

Let those among ns who, by their conduct, prove themselves unworthy 
of the country which gave them birth, deny us a nationality as much as 
they will, it is still no less true, and acknowledged to be so by those in 
foreign lands, that there is such a thing as an American NationcUiiy, of 
the truth of which assertion the following extract from an able article in 
the Westminster Beview for April last, affords abundant proof: — 

** Henceforward, it is no longer England, but the North American EepubHc that has 
become the pole-star to which, from all sides, the eye of struggling nations turns. . . . 
There are those who fency that under mere democracy, energetic diplomacy and wa^ 
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like lUCCMS are impoftible; let ns for a moment attend to the facts concerning tlio 
United States. . . . They nobly earned their independence ; they assumed the aggressive 
against England; they made a plain declaration of war on France if payments conceded 
to be due the United States were not paid by a certain near day; since these there have 
been the war of Texas and the Mexican war, and in the Mexican war one knows not 
what is most to be admired ; the fiuatity with which an army of Tolunteers submitted tt> 
discipline; the perfection of their weapons — new inTentions of America — handled with 
a skill previously unknown; the goodness of their commissariat, in a wild and vast 
country ; or the flexilMlity of their mechanical adaptations as to reporting, printing and 
communicating homeward. . . . For fifty years past, the merchant ships of the United 
States have notoriously been far better built than those of Oreat Britain. ... No one can 
pretend that the United States does not conduct its diplomacy with consummate energy 
and success. This is brought about mainly by the influence of the Senate on foreign 
affairs. We have no corresponding organ. . . . We imagine three principal enactments 
necessary : 1, that all new peerages shall be for life only ; 2, that no new peer shall be 
created without a recommendatory vote firom the Commons ; 3, that the Queen shall 
have the right of permitting every minister, during his tenure of office, to set and speak 
in the Upper House, but without a vote. ... All Reformers will do well to inscribe on 
their flag, that Reform must take the direction of Americat not of France" 

History Tindicates the tnith of these remarks ; and the native bom 
American, who is so deficient in devotion to, and pride of, country as 
to be insensible to its claim to a nationality, may well have his patriotism 
doabted, and be regarded with suspicion. " There are few things that 
contribute more decidedly to a nation's strength than a national pride,^^ 
Bald old Hezekiah Niles in his Begider, as long ago as 181*7, and why so ? 
Because, said he, '4t appears to roe, however, that the operation of this 
principle was more powerful almost every where than it was in the United 
States— -before the late war; noth withstanding the eaOremely modest 
accusations of our 'British masters' to the contrary ; and even yet, I cannot 
■ believe that we are possessed of our full, just and legitimate share of it. 
But we are improving every day — our people begin to feel and to know 
that they are Americans and republicans; and the time is fast approach- 
ing when they will really be so, and glory in it Blessed be those who, 
by their wisdom or valor, by counsel or by the sword, have dissipated 
our prejudices, or 'hewed a path to fame,' and thus raised up so strong a 
rampart to defend the liberties of my country." 

The foundation of patriotism, originating in the relations and intercourse 
of domestic life, has ever been the faith and belief of the wisest and best 
men. In the New York Convention which ratified the Federal Consti- 
tution, Alexander Hamilton used the following language :— • 

** There are certain social principles in human nature, from which we may dorire the 
most solid conclusions with respect to the conduct of individuals and communities. 
We Jove our familits more them our neighbors g our neighbors more than our country- 
men in generaL The human aflections, like the solar heat, loee their intensity aK 
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tney depart from the centre ; and beeome languid in proportion to &e erpantion of Ae 
drde in whidi they tot" 

And the same great statesiiiaii had a proper appiedalioii of the danger 
to republican institntions ftom foreign inflaenCes, bj the fntrodnction of 
men, money or manners from abroad, and in referring to the subject, gave 
the following illustration from history : — 

** The gOTcniment eetabliifaed by LycoTgns remained in vigor 600 yean, until a 
thbrst of empire tempted the Spartans to entertain foreign troope, and introduce Penian 
gold to maintain them ; then die institntiona of Lycnrgus fell ai once, mod aTarice and 
hixury aucoeeded." 

Sach was the spirit which animated Henry Olay. In a speech delivered 
by him in the Senate, Feb. 1, 1839, he said : *' The Searcher of all hearts 
knows that every pulsation of mind beats high and strong in the cause of 
civil liberty. Wherever it is safe and practicable, I desire to see every 
portion of the human family in the enjoyment of it Bnt 2 prefer the 
liberty of my country to that of any other people, and the liberty of my 
ovm race to that of any other, ^^ 

Archbishop Hughes, in one of his controversial letters with Senator 
Brooks, expresses a similar sentiment, though applying it in a differeit 
manner. '*I would not," says he, ''exchange the bright memories of my 
early hoyhood in another land, and beneath another sky, for those of any 
other man living, no matter where he was born." This is, In truth, tiit 
feeling and spirit which animates every right-minded man. Love for oar 
own race and our native land is but in conformity with the divine instincts 
of nature. It is, as has been truly observed by an unknown writer, 
interwoven with the fibres of the human heart — it is paramount to dis« 
tance, time and circumstances — ^it is beyond the reach of politics and 
philosophy^ — it is the one grand and powerful emotion which colors 
every thought and directs every action. 

But, say the repudiaters of American nationality, "principles and not 
nativities constitute an American." Grant that principles are essential to 
constitute one in the sense here used. If love of home, country and race, 
exercise so controlling an influence over human action, as is universally 
conceded, can those coming to America be regarded as exceptions ? It 
is but reasonable to suppose that they, too, are susceptible of home 
influence, that they still love their native land, and cherish the doctrines 
taught them by their forefathers, in domestic matters — in agriculture^ 
commerce, religion — and if so, why not cUso in politics and the science of 
government f 

In still further answer, it may be said, that principles alone do not con* 
stitute government. ''Governments, like clocks, go from the motion 
men give them," says William Penn, in the Preface to the Constitution 



of Penn^lyaDla; *^and as gorernments are made and moved by men, so 
by them they are rained too. Wherefore goveniments rather depend 
upon men tiian men upon governmenta. Let men be good and the 
government cannot be bad. If it be evil, they will care it" In the 
Itttgnage of Sir William Jones, tnen, high-minded men,, constitnte a 
State :*^ 

<• Not high r»i»'d btttlemtnU or labored moondy 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud, with spirea and tuneti crown'd : 
Not bays and broad-arm*d ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich naviea ride ; 
Not starr'd and spangled courts, 

Where low-browM baseness wafts perfhme to pride. 
Nor-Miir, high-minded Msir, 

« • • #■ 

Men who their duties know. 

But know their rights, and knowing dare maintaiQ.'' 

Race, kin and kindred, training and tradition, devotion to country, 
knowledge of its institutions, history, trials, progress and achievements, 
an aggregation of men that have a country and love it, feel that they 
have a nationality and place a value upon it, have ancestral graves and ^ 
ancestral toils to look and dwell upon, an ancestral spirit to be inspired 
with, precepts to respect, examples to imitate, and an inheritance to glory 
in, as well as a present blessing to be eigoyed — all these are requisites to 
make an American and constitute an American nationality. As has 
been beautifully observed by Bobert T. Conrad, in a brilliant address, 
deliveted before the Literary Societies of Pennsylvania College, in 1853, 
/'the dull devotion of enforced allegiance or unfelt duty may shed a cold, 
lunar light over a land, but it is the heat of the solar heart alone that can 
vivify and invigorate, can render feebleness invincible, and make, what 
would else be a polar desolation, a scene of beauty — a glory and a 
joy.'' 

li is the American, who feels that he has a name which " exalts the 
Just pride of patriotism," that yields the first fruits of his genius and his 
heart to his country. ** He loves her," continues Judge Conrad, in the 
admirable address already quoted, "with the gushing fulness and unseifisK 
devotion of the heart's first and purest love. How could he otherwise ? 
^er soil dfums a parent's right to that love ;. and were it churlish as win-^ 
ter, could he love it less than the Switzer loves his cliffs f Were it torrid. 
as Arabia, could he cherish it. less than the Bedouin his sands 1 But th^. 
\grandeur and beauty of the boon land of his birth, where lavish Nature 
teems to have gathered her wonders as for a race of free giants^the 
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cloistered aisles of her BQblime and fiK>]emn forests — ^the cataract yoices 
tbat thunder among her hills— the glorions rivers that sweep, with 
qneenly magnificence, among yaUejs the loveliest that zephyr visits- 
how could these be his own, and be nnbeloved t And then her annals, 
rich in the unrivalled triumphs of a calm and Christian, heroism — ^her 
valor, her virtues, but more than all, her liberty, calm and crimeless, lofty 
and self-restrained, that lifts her above all ancient or modem compari- 
son — the morning star of the nations ! Why, he were duller than the 
dullest clod of her valleys, did not his heart swell with exulting gratitude 
to the God that had made such a land, and made him a child upon its 
bosom. It is wise, therefore, and well, that he loves his native land, and 
loves it thus ; not with a cold sense of filial duty merely — ^the trickling of 
an icicle patriotism — ^but with a full and fiery passion ; that regards one 
life as too poor an offering for such a country, yet would give it, freely, 
as the sun gives its light or the heaven its dew — ^would pout out his 
young, warm blood exnliingly in the battle, and bless each sacrificial drop 
as it bubbled forth. Oh, more than mountains and rivers, than wealth 
and prowess, than greatness and splendor, is this spirit the true glory of 
our land t And this spirit, let me add, is no idle dream, no lofty fiction. 
It is a presence and a reality ; it lives and moves and has its being in 
every pulsation of the mighty heart of our country: and should the 
shadow darken and the peril come, it will start forth mightier than any 
mere throbless physical power, to save and to achieve. It is this passion 
of patriotism that can alone make a people free and happy." 

America for Americans, is a demand not based upon narrow secta- 
rianisms, or mere party predilections. It is no new doctrine; it has 
been avowed and maintained in all ages, and in all countries, so long as 
the people remained true to their country, and had a respect for and 
pride in their nationality ; it rests upon the love of home and of country, 
and involves not only a natural right but a solemn and imperative duty 
which birth-right alone can impose. Who that will not adopt the lan- 
guage of the poet, and cordially agree that — 

" There's not a spot on this wide peopled earth 
So dear to the heart as the land of oar birth ; 
And the home of our childhood ! the beautiltil spot. 
Which memory retains when all else is forgot." 

Why, then, should it be deemed illiberal, unkind find onjost in Ameri- 
cans to feel a devotion to their country, and an interest in its institutiooa 
which induces a desire on their part to rule America ? Have not other 
free nations claimed and exercised the same prerogative f And was it not 
only when they became too degenerate and corrupt to do so that they 
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lost their birthright and with it their nationality? t>id hot Daniel 
O'Cohnell raise the talismanic cry among his cpnntrymen^ of Ireland for 
the Irish ? Yet no one ever charged him on that acconnt as a narrow- 
minded, illiberal bigot ; on the contrary, he was nniversally e^oUed as 
sensible and patriotic, and, in America at least, there was bnt one 
response, and that was, that it was bnt a just and natural claim, which 
onght not to be denied by Great Britain, that " none but Irishmen should 
rule Ireland." If the sentiment was correct, and Irishmen in this country, 
all united in expressing it, why should they now find foult with it when 
applied to America ? 

The Americans are but discharging a duty they owe to the land of their 
birth, equally due to the memory of their revolutionary ancestors and to 
their own posterity, when they set to work to purify the body-politic 
from disease which threatens destruction to the country, and to the insti- 
tutions committed to their guardianship by their forefathers. What is 
the malady that afflicts us ? — what the evil they have set about to remedy? 
In one generation we have attained a growth exceeding that of any other ^ 
nation ; our flag floats in every sea, and is every where honored and 
respected ; while our institutions are the theme of admiration through- 
out the civilized world ; and yet we are obliged to struggle to maintain 
our distinct nationality at home. Millions of the oppressed in other 
lands resort hither to enjoy the blessings of freedom, and, in our contact 
with those who thus seek refuge from tyranny, our system has been 
inoculated with the decayed matter of the worn out, corrupt and dying 
systems of the old world, which renders it necessary to purify ourselves 
and lop off the fungus. And are Americans to be blamed for this ? 
Surely no one can assert the affirmative and satisfactorily maintain it. 
Say Vhat we will, there exists such an evil in the country. The people 
know and fee] it The gross abuses of the hospitality extended to those 
of foreign birth, and the outrageous violations of our laws, and infringe- 
ments upon our rights, by foreigners coming among us — ^incited thereto, 
it must be, with sorrow and shame, confessed, by demagogues and knavish 
politicians in our own country — has been for a long while an alarming and 
growing evil in our elections, until at length it has become intolerable. 

It is notorious that the grossest frauds have been practiced on our 
naturalization laws, and that thousands and tens of thousands have every 
year deposited votes in the ballot box, who could not only not read 
them, and knew nothing of the nature of the business in which they were ' 
engaged, but who had not been six months in the country, and, in many 
eases, hardly six days. By such influences, by the destruction of ballqt 
boxes, and by forcibly preventing native born citizens from coming to 
the polls, the foreign element has -at times carried the elections in our - 
cities and towns, and thereby controlled States and the Union! The 
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power thus widded has led to tife most disgraceful sabserviency to tbt 
foreign element on the part of oar natire demagogues, and wholesale 
bargaining and tralBc has been the result 

It is in the horror and disgust of such a state of things that the Ame- 
rican movement has had its origin, and that has giyen a healthful tone 
to public sentiment in regard to the evil under which the country hss 
labored. The people hare become aroused to the danger, and have 
accordingly determined to guard against it by placing the power of 
ruling only into the hands of those in whose devotion to the country they 
feel they may have confidence. 

The right of Americans to prescribe terms of admission into the coun- 
try, as well as to prescribe terms to be. admitted to citizenship, or to 
refuse either or both, is a power which has been and continues to be 
exercised by all governments. It was so among the Jews, the Greeks 
and the Romans, in ancient times, and continues so in England, Fran^ 
and all other countries of modem times ; and it is so, in a general sense, 
in the United States. Congress has control over the subject. The 
Constitution has confided to it the power of passing laws reguktiug 
naturalization, and if it should so change the law as to require twenty- 
one years' residence before citizenship could be conferred^ or should 
wholly repeal all laws on the subject^ without providing any new process 
by which aliens could be made citizens, no one could have any well- 
founded ground of complaint 

To become a citizen, is not a right which an alien can command, but a 
privilege which may be conceded and afforded, or withheld and refused ; 
and, so long as no attempt be made to interfere with any existing right 
of citizenship, and that is not at all likely ever to be attempted, there 
can be nothing to Justify the cry of persecution. Those who havC' ac- 
quired the rights and privileges of citizens are entirely beyond the reach 
of legislatipn ; they are invested with all the dignity of citizenship, which 
no power except they, by their own conduct, can take from them. Their 
rights are sacred, and cannot be infringed. The alteration or entire 
repeal of the naturalization laws cannot, therefore, affect the rights 
and privileges of naturalized citizens. Xo war is made against them. 
Why, then, should naturalized citizens feel different in regard to the 
matter than' native born citizens 7 Being sworn citizens of the United 
States, it does not accord with their obligations to regard themselves as 
a distinct class, and to feel aggrieved at legislation as a reflection upon 
them, when it is intended for the equal benefit of all who have a claim 
to American citizenship. They have no right, as good citizens, to regard 
themselves in any other light than Americans, and they lessen the dig- 
nity of citizenship by thinking of themselves as aliens still, and bestow- 
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log all their care and sympathy npon those of kindred birth who do not 
eiyoj the rights of eitkenship. 

The maimer in which Congresg shall exercise the power given to it by 
the Oonititatioii, in relation to the naturalization of aliens, should hare 
no other object in view than the public good ; and, if circumstanoea 
which have transpired, and the experience of the past, uaite in dictating 
the propriety of lengthening the period of residence preliminary to the '. 
iavestitnre of the rights of citla^nship, or the entire cessation of confer* 
ring those rights upon those who shall hereafter migrate into the country^ 
it is the.daty, as well as it should be deemed the pleasure, of naturalized 
as well as native citis&ens, to sustain and uphold such a policy. It is a 
faUacy to argue that an extension of the period beyond tlvat now required 
to become a citiara, or an entire refusal to naturalize, would be a pro- 
aciiption of men on account of ** the accident of birth." As well might 
Ibe unfortunate youth who struggles against the adverse circumstances 
of poverty, claim as a right to appropriate to himself a portion of the 
estate of his rich neighbor, and, on being denied his claim, arraign him 
for proscribing him on account of ** the accident of birth.'' Place of 
birth may be an accident ; it undoubtedly is so, humanly speaking ; but so 
is, in the same sense, being born at all, or of being born under &vorable 
instead of adverse circumstances ; and yet these accidents constantly 
afflsct honuui rights and privileges, and the common sense of mankind 
admits the propriety of their doing so, nor has it ever yet called in ques* 
tioa the wisdom and beneficence of the Creator, in so ordaining the affairs 
of man. 

The time and circumlttanoeB of birth and death are quite as much accl* 
dents as the plaice of birtii, and yet these are the great contanoUers of the 
rights of property. Why, then, may not place of birth also, in a mea* 
sure, control the ri^ts of citixenshlp? None but Scotch SociaUsts, 
Prench Bed Republicans, German Rationalists, or American Clootzes, 
have ever yet denounced the laws controlling property, and which allow 
tha accidenta<3f birth to &11 so frequently between men and fortune ; and 
why then eomplain about ''proscribing mw on acoonnt of the accident 
of birth ?" There is nothing in the rights of citizenship to exempt it 
from the influoice of accidents which constantly affect other rights ; and 
the assumed fact, that there is an inherent right in every man to a full 
participation in the government of every country in which he may choose 
to take up his residence, has never been either recognized or acknow- 
ledged by any government on earth, and cannot be conceded by our own, 
without involving the admission that our whole system is founded upon 
erroneous principles, and needs reformation. 

Onr Constitution contains many restrictions npon the rights of the 
people, though its preamble declares it to have been their own act It 
52 
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requires the President to l>e a natire bom citizen^ or one who was a 
citizen at the time of its adoption, and to be of a certain age ; and, an- 
nexing these qnalifications, the people cannot disregard them and elect 
whom thej choose. It requires, also, certain qualifications as pre-reqni- 
sites to hold a seat in the Senate or Honse of KepresentatiTcs, which 
the people cannot disregard in their exercise of the eleetire franchise. 
So in regard to the qualifications of electors. These are prescribed by 
the State Constitutions, and consist in a certain period of residence in 
the State, county, city, borough, township, or precinct^ payment of ta^?, 
&o., all of which, if the argument now advanced be correct^ would hare 
to be abolished, to relieye our system from the imputation of pr^oscribing 
men on account of the accident of birth, residence, age, &c. Carrying 
the argument out, where would it lead to 7 According to its theoi^y, all 
restrictions would be proscriptire, and there could not consistently be a 
condition of any kind annexed to enable an alien to become a citizen. 
Common sense revolts at a doctrine which would lead to such conclu- 
sions, and its utter absurdity is made manifest by even those who arraign 
the American movement as proscriptive in its character. 

The admission of foreigners to citizenship is not an inherent right they 
can claim nolens volens^ but involves a question of expediency which it 
is in the power of Congress to determine. It may abolish all natnializar 
tion laws, or it may annex such conditions to become a citizen as the 
public good may seem to demand ; and, however onerous these may be 
made, they cannot be justly denounced as proscriptive in their character. 
If it can, as it has, fix a period of five years* residence to enable an alien 
to become a citizen, it can, if the good of the country demands it, extend 
the period to twenty-one years, or withdraw the power and authority 
from courts to naturalize at all. Grant the power to impose a condition 
of any kind, and no one denies that> and the whole argument of those 
who assail the American theory as proscriptive falls, to the ground. 
Thus a Democratic meeting, held this summer in Daviess county, Ken- 
tucky, unintentionally and unconsciously surrendered the whole argument 
against the movement, and conceded the expediency and propriety of it, 
by adopting the following resolve, in substance, that "the foreigner can- 
not consistently with reason and right be deprived of a voice in our 
government, and at the same time be taxed to support the same," but 
that *^ the naturalization Inwa ahotdd be so altered as to lengthen his time 
of probationy that he may become more thoroughly imbued vyUh the prin- 
ciples and spirit of our instUuiions P^ Such an admission concedes the 
whole argument, and contradicts the charge of proscription, leaving but 
one question to be determined, and that is, is any extension of time long 
enough, and, if so, to what period should it be extended ? As to the 
question of taxing foreigners, without conferring upon them the right of 
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votingy the argument used by the Daviess coanty Democracy is plsosible; 
bat is nevertheless a sophism which will not bear the test of scnitiny. If 
it be sound, then foreigners ought not to be taxed while they are here on 
probation, and should not be called on to contribute to the support of * 
government until they have a voice in its management ; and yet they are 
taxed as soon as they take up a permanent residence in a State, and it is 
.right and proper that they should be. And why 7 Because there exists 
no necessary connection between taxation and the right of suffrage. 
The correct idea of taxation is, that it is the price paid for the protec- 
tion afforded by government to person and property. Hence the pro- 
perty of widows, maids and minors is taxed ; and why ought that of aliens, 
who enjoy the same protection, be exempt ? 

There is then nothing in the Constitution obligating Congress to any 
specific mode of action with regard to foreigners, nor any thing in Ame- 
ricanism which implies or conveys personal or invidious reproach against 
any citizen, whether of foreign or native birth. No such distinctions are 
sought to be created. The movement only recognizes, and seeks to en- 
force, such distinctions as the law of self-preservation, and the true prin* 
ciples of our government, have already established. It has been argued 
that a policy carried out, such as Americans now seek to establish, would ' 

' create in our country a class corresponding with that of the Helots of 
ancient Sparta^— a degraded caste whose presence would be dangerous to 
lioolety. This is, however, a far-fetched argument, and entitled to no 
great consideration. The history of civilized States negatives the as< 
sumption — reason repudiates it— and our Constitution which requires a 
naturalization law at all denies it. Our own experience proves to us that . 
the denial of the right of suffrage does not necessarily produce such ^ 
class. It is not so in the District of Columbia^ whose inhabitants have 
not the right of voting for President. 

Nor are the unnaturalized foreigners in our midst, whilst serving their 
• probation, more degraded than after their naturalization. There exists 
not the least analogy between their condition and that of the Helots of 
Sparta. They are in the enjoyment of all the rights of property, and 

' the protection of their persons, character, privileges and freedom, with 
no mark of discrimination against them, but as to the right of suffhtge,* 
and that voluntarily assumed by them. In determining to change their 
homes, they had to decide between their native lands, where they are not 
allowed to vote, (for neither the l!rish, German, Frenchman, nor Scotch-^ 
man, can be said to enjoy the elective franchise,) and our own country,' 
where thoy may, after a residence of a certain period, or may not vote, . 
which depends upon the policy pursued by the government. They come- 
with a full knowledge that their admission to tall citizenship depends 
upon theaction and policy of our government; and to say that, they 
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Trill become more degraded here» if tbe rigitt of aoflhtge be withbeld 
from them, thaa they were in thtir nadre land, thoogfa they neror ob* 
joyed it there, is dmply to titter a ridkHiloiiB abenrdity whichi is nnatis- 
tained by history, and contradicted by oar owa personal ezperienee. 
Washington, Franklin, Sherman, Jay, Hamilton, Madison, and tiie other 
framers of the Oonstitation, conld hare had no such fears, or they would 
not have inserted a provision in the Constitation requiring aliens to be 
naturalised at all Had they supposed that there huked danger in re< 
quiring foreigners to remain some yeans on probatlcm bdbre becoming 
citisens, they would have provided for thdr immediate admission to all 
the rights and privileges of tbe government 
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CHAPTBE XLL 

ouLTiYATioir OF AXEBSciir Fi&SLiNa AHD smrTDraNT. 

One of the political parties of the day has incorporated in its platform 
and principles of organization an article, recognizing and declaring, as 
of the utmost importance, the cultivation and development of an intense 
American feeling; of a passionate attachment to our country, its his* 
tory and its institutions ; of an admiration for the par«r days of our 
national existence ; of a veneration for the heroism that precipitated our 
revolution, and an emulation of the virtue, wisdom and patriotism that 
framed our Constitation and first successfully applied its provisions ; and 
that recognition and declaration is no less creditable to the parly which 
has made it a part of its creed, tJian it is worthy of being emulated by all 
other political organizations profossing to follow the precq^ts of the iilus- 
trions founders of our government 

- It is undoubtedly true, as a late address of the American party of 
Georgia sets forth, tiiat, ''as we recede from the revolutionary day, the 
example of the revolution becomes less and less influential. We are 
prone to undervidue the princifdes in which that great event originated, 
the vidor that achieved, and the sacrifices that consecrated it The stem 
virtues of that glorious era are held Hb slow for this progressive age. 
The simplicity and purity of our fathers are ridiculed as weakness or de- 
nounced as fisnaticism, and the republic which they constructed in blood 
and baptized in tears, is considered by many as illy adapted to the wants, 
and a reproach to the illamination of this generation. The matims of 
Washington have lost much of their authority as rules of political cou- 
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duct; and onl7 a few months siBee an impadent foreigner, a paaper hy 
concesjsion and agneit by charity, daied to arraign even him, the revered 
of all nations, at the bar of American opinion, for ignorance and folly. 
And the nations of the earth saw with amazement that some were found 
base enough and weak enough to countenance the charge." 

Nor is this all. Exposed to er&rj disease or contagion, moral and 
physical, which originates in a foreign atmosphere, and filled with for- 
eigners who have no sympathy fpr the con^eryatiye elements in our Con- 
stitution, cherish no American feeUng, entertain no attachment to our 
country, its history and institutions, and instead of admiring the purer 
days of our national existence, Tenewtii^^ the heroism of the revolutioi>, 
and emulating the wisdom, virtue, and patriotism of the founders of our 
government, do not conceal their contempt for all, how can it be otherwise 
than that our country needs the faithful devotion and services of all who 
would preserve the Constitution and perpetuate the Union t When there 
are thousands of those of foreign birth in our midst, followers and disci- 
ples of Paine, Heine, and, other infidel writers, who concert together, 
and, in an organized form,, seek to secure the adoption of measures which 
would inevitably destroy our system of government^ and be a warfare 
against the Christian religion, it would assuredly seem to be Jiigh time 
that the descendants of the sims of 1716 should make some effort to 
iaspire reverence for. historic names and respect for rerolntionary virtue, 
to reinstate the authority of the framers of our government, and establish 
anew their precepts and examples in the. heurts of the people. When 
these men publicly proclaim that they '' hold the Babbath laws. Thanks* 
giving da]^8, prayers Uk Congreaa and Legislature^ ffte oaths upon the 
Bible, the introduction x>f the Bible into the free ecJioole, the exclusion 
of atheisisfrom legal ads, So., as an open viokBHonof human rights as 
well as of the ConstUuiion, and demand their removal;" and when 
others, also of foreign birth, openly threaten ihdX "year by year the Irish 
are becoming more. and more* powerful in America," and that when ''the 
propitious time will come, they mean to use the Americans for their own 
purposes ^' — when these things are openly and boldly avowed, it becomes 
the duty of all true Americans to revert to &rst principles, and remembeir 
those taught and practiced by theie revolutionary ancestors, and to re« 
study the principle and precepts of the founders of the republic, with, 
which those now promulgated by the foreigners among us are in such 
strange and startling contrast. 

Instead of following the teachings of Heine, proclaiming that 'Hhere 
can be no true freedom until Christianity is bloodily abolished," and en- 
gaging in the persecution of Christians with ends in view like those of 
Diocletian, the sages of the American revolution on every and all proper 
occasions made a public acknowledgment of that Almighty Beitig, who 
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rales over the Councils of Nations, condncts the affairs of men, and in 
every respect by which we hare advanced to the character of an indepen- 
dent nation, has distinguished os by some token of providential agency. 
They had studied history, and were not so deficient in wi^om as not to 
say, with Oliver Cromwell, ** if any man thinks that the interests of these 
nations and the interests of Christianity, are two separate and distinct 
things, I wish my soul may never enter into his secret," ^and we accord- 
ingly find that at the second session of the meeting of the Continental 
Congress, in Philadelphia, in It 74, it was resolved ''that the Rev. Mr. 
Duche be desired to open the Congress to-morrow morning with prayer, 
. at the Carpenter's HaU," and the practice was continued during the entire 
revolution. 

In Thatcher's Military Journal — a book very difficult to get bold of— 
under date of December, 1*11*1, is found a note containing the identical 
," first prayer in Congress." The scene has been made the subject of an 
engpraving, in which Mr. Duche is the central figure, and it graces many 
parlors at this day. The prayer was as follows : 

** Lord, our Heavenly Father, high and mighty King of kings, and 
Lord of lords, who dost firom thy throne behold all the dwellers on earth, 
and reignest with power supreme und uncontrolled over all kingdoms, 
empires and governments, look down m mercy, we beseech thee, on these 
American States, who have fled to thee from the rod of the oppressor, 
and thrown themselves on thy gracions protection, desiring to be hence- 
forth dependent only on thee ; to thee have they appealed for the right- 
eousness of their cause ; to thee do they now look up for that countenance 
and support which thou alone canst give ; take them, therefore, heavenly 
Father, under thy nurturing care.; give them wisdom in council, and 
valor in the field ; defeat the malicious designs of our cruel adversaries ; 
convince ffiem of the unrighteousness of their cause ; and if they will still 
persist in their sanguinary purpose, O 1 let the voice of thine own uner- 
ring justice, sounding in their hearts, constrdn them to drop the weapons 
of war from their unnerved hands in the day of battle. Be thou pre- 
sent, Ood of wisdom, and direct the councils of this honorable assem- 
bly ; enable them to settle things on the best and surest foundation, that 
the scene of blood may be speedily closed, that order, harmony and peace 
may be effectually restored ; — and truth and justice, religion and piety, 
prevail and flourish amongst thy people. Preserve the health of their 
bodies and the vigor of their minds ; shower down on them and the mH- 
lions they here represent, such temporal blessings as thou seest expedient 
for them in this world, and crown them with everlasting glory in the 
world to come. All this we ask in the name pnd through the merits of 
Jesus Christ, thy Son and our Saviour. Amen I" 

And by a reference to the Madison Rapers, containing the debates of 
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the CoDveation which framed the ConstitutioD, there wHl be foand the 
following speech maib by Benjamin Franklin : 

*' Mr, FreaiderU: — ^The small progress we have made after four or fire 
weeks' close attendance and continual reasonings with each other— our 
di£Eerent sentiments on almost every qnestion, several of the last prodnc* 
ing as many noes as ayes — is, methinks, a melancholy proof of the im* 
perfection of the human nnderstanding. We, indeed, seem to feel our own 
want of political wisdom, since we have been ninning about in search of 
it. We have gone back to ancient history for models of government, 
and examined the different forms of those republics which, having been 
formed with the seeds of their own dissolution, now no longer exist'. 
And we have viewed modem States all round Europe, but find none of 
their Constitutions suitable to our circumstances. 

** In this situation, of this assembly, groping, as it were, in the dark, to 
find political truth, and scarce able to distinguish it when presented to 
BS, how has it happened, sir, that we have not hitherto once thought of 
humbly applying to the Father of lights to illuminate our understandings f 
In the beginning of the contest with Great Britain, when we were sen- 
sible of danger, we had daily prayer in this room for the divine pro- 
tection. Our prayers, sir, were heard, and they were most graciously 
answered. All of us who were engaged in the struggle, must have ob- 
served frequent instances of a superintending providence in our favor. 
To that kind providence we owe this happy opportunity of consulting in 
peace on the means of establishing our future national felicity. And 
have we now forgotten that powerful friend 1 Or, do we imagine that 
we no longer need his assistance ? I have lived, sir, a long time, and 
the longer I live, the more convincing proofs I see of this truth — ffuU 
God governs the affairs of men. And if a sparrow cannot fall to the 
ground without his notice, is it probable that an empire can rise without 
his aid ? 

'' We have been assured, sir, in the sacred writings, that 'except the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it' I firmly believe 
this; and I also believe that without his concurring aid we shall succeed^ 
in this political building, no better than the builders of Babel. We shall 
be divided by our little partial local interests ; our projects will be con- 
founded; and we ourselves shall become a reproach and by-word down to 
future ages. And, what is worse, mankind may hereafter, Arom this un- 
fortunate instance, despair of establishing governments by human wisdom^ 
and leave it to chance, war and conquest. I therefore beg leave to move 
that, henceforth, prayerd imploring the assistance of Heaven, and its ble(to« 
in^ on our deliberations, be held in this assembly every morning before 
' we proceed to business, and that one or more of the clergy of this city 
be requested to officiate in the service.'' 
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And there were those among the sttttennen of that daj who, thongh 
the champions of religions as well as ciTil libertj, and opposed to the 
establishment ci any religion by law, did yet not hesitate to express their 
regret that there was no provision inserted in the Constitntion, acknow- 
ledging the existence of Ood, and dependence mpon Hhn for the snceessftil 
establishment and administration of the goremment Lnther Martin, a 
member of the Convention, thns refers to the subject in his address to 
the Maryland Legiriatnre. See EUiMn DebaUe, voL i, p. 396: — 

Tlw part of iIm vfatom whidi prondes diat no religioQff test iliaH ever be reqmied 
m a qoalificatioa to any office or paUic tnist under the Unitad StaiBB, waa adopted by 
a graat majority of the ConYaatioo, and wiHtoiit much debata. However, there wera 
■one membera ao unfiiahionable aa to think that a belief of the exiatence of a Deity, «ad 
of a atate of fottne rewards and punishments, would be some seGarity (or the good oob* 
duct of our rulers, and that, in a Christian country, it would be at least decent to hold 
out some distlnctian between the profesaon of Christianity and downright infidelity or 
paganisau 

In the report of the Massaehnsetts ConTenti<Mi which adopted the Cott»i 
stitation, we find the following note in relation to this snbjectr— 

« In the conversation on Thursday, on the sixth article^ which piavidea that • no 
leligioiifl teat ahali erer be required as a qnaHilcation to any office,' Ao^ aeveral gentle* 
men urged diat it was a departure from the principles of our forefittfaera, who* came 
here lor the preservation of their religion ; and that it would admit deists, atheists, ^bc, 
into the general government ; and, people being apt to imitate the examples of the court, 
these principles would be disseminated, and, of course, a corruption of morals ensue. 
Gontlemsii on the otiier side applauded the liberality of the dause, and represented, 
in atrildng cobra, the impropriety, and aloooat impiety, of the requisition of a test^ aa 
practiced in Great Britani and elsewhere.'' EltiaifM Debaie*^ 9oLiu,p. 117. 

Cd. Jones (of Bristol) « thought, that the rulers ought to believe in Bod or Christ, 
and that, however a test may be prostituted in England, yet he thought, if our public 
men were to be those who had a good standing in the church, it would be happy for the 
United States, and that a person could not be a good man without being a good Chris- 
tian." Jbid^ 110. 

In the Connectient Convention^ Oliver Wolcott said he oonld "not see 
the necessity fear snoh a (e«^ as some gentlemen contended for. The Con- 
stitution enjoins an oath upon all the officers of the United States. This 
is a direct appeal to that God who is the avenger of perjarj. Snch an 
appeal to Him is a fisill acknowledgment of His. being and providence. 
An acknowledgment of these great truths is all the gentlemen contend 
for." IM,, 210. In the North Carolina Convention, Mr. Abbott said that 
many suppose Uiat V if there be no religious ted required, pagans, deists 
and Mahometans might obtain offices," and that thej desired to know 
"how and by whom th^ are to be sworn." Mr. IredeU, in reply, said " it 
is never to be supposed that the people of America will trfist ^eir dearest 
rights to persons who have no religion at all, or a religion materiallj 
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different feom their own." * * * ''According to the modem definidoa 
of ^ oath, it 18 considered a ' solemn appeal to the Supreme Being, for 
the troth of what is said, by a person who believes in the existence of a 
Supreme Being and in a fhtore state of rewards and punishments, accori* 
ing to that form which will bind his conscience most."' Other remarks 
of a similar character might be quoted, but those ahreadj given are sufB- 
cient to show the contrast of the views of the founders of the govern- 
ment on the subject, compared with those now proclaimed by thousands, 
of those of the present day who are disciples of Heine and other European 
revolutionary leaders. 

Cteorge Washington, deeply imbued with religious sentiments and feel- 
ings, availed himself of all proper occasions to acknowledge dependence 
upon God, and manifest an appreciation of the responsibility he owed to 
Him. When Congress invited him to an audience at the close of the 
Revolution, on the 26th of August, 1183, he closed his speech as foK 
lows:— • 

*^ PeAftpi, lir, do oocauon may ofler more raitable thao the preeent to exprete iiiy 
humble thanks te God, and my grateftil acknowledgmenta to my countrymen, for the 
great and uniform rapport I have received in every vicisntude of fortune, and for the 
many distinguished honors which Congress have been pleased to confer upon me in dw. . 
course of the war." 

And when he subsequently appeared before Congress, Dec. 23, ItSS, 
to resign as Commander-m-Chief, he again thus expressed himself: 

*< I consider it an indispensable duty to dose this last act of my official life by con- 
mending the interests of our dearest country to the protection of Almighty God, and 
those who have the superintendence of them to his holy keeping." 

To which part of his address, Thomas Mifflin, the President of Con- 
gress, in the name of that body, responded as follows : 

« We join you in commending the interests of our dearest country to the proteolioci 
of Almighty God, beseeching him to dispose the hearts and minds of its citizens to 
improve the opportunity afforded them of becoming a happy and respectable nation." 

After the adoption of the Constitution, and his election to the. 
Presidency, Washington again, in his Inaugural Address, thus manifested[ 
hb dependence on the Almighty Being to whom he rendered such fervent 
thanks at the close of the war : 

« Such being tile impressions under which T hav^, in obedience to the poUic smnmensy 
repaired to the present station, it would be peculiarly improper to omit, in this first offieial 
act, my fervent suppUeations to that Almighty Being who lulea eiwr the. univenw ; who 
presides in the councils of nations ; and whose providentiaL aid can supply, every hnmea 
defect ; that his benediction may conseerata to the liberties and happiness of the psojile 
of the United States, a government instituted by themselves fer the essential purposaii 
sad may enable every instnu&ent employed in its administration, to eieoute with»eiie- 
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CC68 the functions allotted to hie charge. In tendering this homage to the Great Author 
of everj public and priTate good, I assure myself that it expresses your sentiments not 
less than my own ; nor those of my fellow-citizens at large less than either. No people 
cap be bound to acknowledge and adore the invisible hand which conducts the a&irs 
of men, more than the people of the United States. £yery step by which ihey have 
adTanced to the character of an independent nation seems to have been distinguished by 
some token of providential agency. And in the important revolution just accomplished 
in the system of their united government, the tranquil deliberatioDs and voluntary con- 
sent of so many distinct communities, from which the Ovent has resulted, cannot be 
compared with the means by which most governments have been established, without 
some return of pious gratitude, along with an humble anticipation of the future blessings 
which the past seems to presage. These reflections, arising out of the present crises, 
have forced themselves too strongly on my mind to be suppressed. You will join me, I 
tmst, in thinking that there are none under the influence of which the proceedings of a 
new and free government can more auspiciously commence. * * * 

« There is no truth more thoroughly established, than that there exists in the economy 
and course of nature, an indissoluble union between virtue and happiness ; hetweeB 
duty and advantage ; between the generous maxims of an honest and magnanimous 
policy, and the solid rewards of public prosperity and £^icity : since we ought to be no 
less persuaded that the propitious smiles of Heaven can never be expected on a nation 
that disregards the eternal rules of order and .right, which Heaven itself has ordained : 
and since the preservation of the sacred fire of liberty, and the destiny of the republican 
model of government, are justly considered as deeply, perhaps as JviuUiy*, staked on the 
experiment entrusted to the hands of the American people." 

To which remarks, the Yice President, in the name of the Senate, 
thus responded : — 

When we contemplate the coincidence of circumstances, and wonderful combination 
of causes, which gradually prepared the people of this country for independence : when 
we contemplate the rise, progress, and termination of the late war, which gave them a 
name among the nations of the earth ; we are, with you, unavoidably led to acknow* 
ledge and adore the Great Arbiter of the universe, by whom empires rise and fidl. 

And the Speaker of the Honse of Bepresentatiyes replied as follows, 
on the part of that body : — 

We feel with yoii the strongest obligations to adore the invisible hand which has led 
the American people through so many difficulties, to cherish a conscious responsibility 
for the destiny of republican liberty ; and to seek the only sure means of preserving and 
recommending the precious deposit in a system of legislation founded on the principles 
of an honest policy, and directed by the spirit of a diflfusive patriotism. 

In his Farewell Address, Washington again thos admonishes his 
countrymen: — 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. In vain wonld that man claim the tribute of 
patriotism, who should labor to subvert these great pillars of human happiness — these 
firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. The mere politician, equally with the 
piouii man, ought to respect and to cherish them. A volume could not trace all their 
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ooDneetions with prhrato mnd public felicity. Let it rimply be aiked, where is the eecu« ' 
rity for property, for reputation, for life, if the eenae of religious ohligmtioD dt9ai the 
oatbt which are the instrumeDts of investigation in courts of justice t And let us with 
raution indulge the supposition, that morality can be maintained without religiim. 
Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined education on minds of peculiar 
structure, reason and experience both forbid us to expect that national morality caa 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 

^ Observe good fiuth and justice towards all nations ; cultiTate peace and harmoBy 
with all. Religion and morality enjoin this conduct ; and can it be that good policy 
does not equally enjoin it \ It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant 
period, a great nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example of a 
people always guided by an exalted justice and benevolence. Who can doubt that, ib 
the course of time and things, the fruits of such a plan would richly repay any temporaiy' 
advantages which might be lost by a steady adherence to it 1 Can it be, that Prori- 
dence has not eonnected the permanent felici^ of a nation with its virtue 1 The expe^ 
riment, at least, is recommended by every sentiment which ennoUes human natora. 
Alas ! is it rendered impossible by its vices 1" 



John Adams, in his inaugural address, enumerates the " veneration 
for the religion of a people, who profess and call themselves Christians, 
and a fixed resolution to consider a decent respect for Christianity" as 
*' among the best recommendations for public service ;" and Thomas Jef* 
ferson, in his first inaugural address, in summing up the requisites of a 
good government, enumerates ''honesty, truth, temperance, gratitude, 
and the love of man, acknowledging and adoring an overruling provi- 
dence, which, by all its dispensations, proves that it delights in the hap- 
piness of man here, and his greater happiness hereafter." 

James Madison closed his first inaugural thus: ''But the source to 
which I look for the aids which alone can supply my deficiencies, is ito 
the well-tried intelligence and virtue of my fellow-citizens, &c. In these, 
my confidence will, under every difficulty, be best placed, next to that 
which we have all been encouraged to feel in the guardianship and guid- 
ance of that Almighty Being, whose power regulates the destiny of 
nations, whose blessings have been so conspicuously dispensed to this 
rising republic, and to whom we are bound to address our devout grati- 
tude for the past, as well as our fervent supplications and best hopes for 
the future." 

James Monroe concluded bis first inaugural with his "fervent prayers 
to the Almighty that he will be graciously pleased to continue to us that 
protection which he has already so conspicuously displayed in our favor.'' 

Andrew Jackson, in his first inaugural, expressed his " firm reliance 
on the goodness of that power whose providence mercifully protected 
onr national infancy, and has since upheld our liberties in various vicissi- 
tudes,'^ as an encouragement to offer up his "ardent supplications Hiat 
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lie will continue to inake our belored coontrjthe olijeet of hit divine care 
and graeiotis benediction." 

- Thas we might go on and notice the inangnral addresses of all snbse- 
quent Presidents, in all of which similar acknowledgments of dependence 
on Almighty Gh>d» and recognitions of religion as an indispensable sup- 
port to good government, are made. 

And Gen. Harrison^ in hia inaugural address, expressed not onlj his 
reliance on *' that good Being, who has blessed us by the gifta of civil 
and religions freedom,^ and "watched over and prospered the labors of 
our fathers," and '^preserved to us institutions far exceeding in excel- 
lence those of any other people," but said : "I deem the present occasion 
sufficiently important and solemn to justify me in expressing to my feUow- 
dtizens a profound reverence for the ChriOtum religion, and tiiorongfa 
conviction that sound morals, religious liberty, and a just sense of reli* 
gious responsibility are essential^^ connected with idl true and lasting 
happiness." 

Nor has this manifestation of dependence upon (}od and regard for 
religion been confined to our Presidents. Ample instances might be re- 
fei;red to of other of our distinguished public men doing the same Uiing. 
Qenry Clay was not ashamed to acknowledge his obligations to'Qod« and 
on more than one occasion publicly invoked His aid and guidance. In 
commencing one of his last and great speeches in the Senate, that delir 
vered on the 5th and 6th of February, 1850, ou introducing his Com- 
promise resolutions, he said : "I hope it wiU not be out of place to do 
here, what again and again I have done in my private chamber, to im- 
plore Him who holds the destinies of natioBS and individuals in His 
hands, to bestow upon our country His blessing, to calm the violence and 
rage of party, to still passion, to allow reason onoe more to resume its 
empire ; and may I not ask of Him too, to bestow on his humble servant 
now before him the blessing of His smiles, and of strength and ability to 
perform the work which now lies before him f " 

Mr. Everett, the private biographer of Daniel Webster, q>eaking oa 
this subject, says r'' He was a believer in the Oireat Atonement, &c» 
* ^ * 'SLq was a student of the Bible, and read st habitually in his 
&mily, whenever tJbe annoyances of his offidal position did not prevent ; 
and never sat down with his family when alone, to enjoy the bounties of hia 
table, without first im|>lQAag a blessing. No oiaa ever thongbt or talked 
with more reverence of the power or holiness of God." And these re- 
presentations are sustained by the sentim^ts expressed in many of his 
^>eeches. Thus in hia eulogy on Adams and Jefferson^ he conunenced by 
saying : '' It is fit,, that by public assembly and solemn observance, by 
anthem and by oology,, we oommemorate the services of national bene- 
factors, extol, their virtues, and render thanks to Qod for eminent bless- 
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logs early given And long continued, to oar favored conntry ;" and again, 
in his enlogy on his old friend, Jeremiah Mason, we find the following 
homage to religion : 

** But, lir, political tiiuDeiice and profesnonal &me fieule away and die with all things 
earthly. Nothing of diaracter is really pennanent but virtue and personal worth. These 
remain. Whatever of excellence is wrought into the soul itself belongs to both worlds. 
Beal goodness does not attach itself merely to this life ; it pobits to another world. Po- 
litical or professional reputation cannot last forever ; but a conscience void of offence 
before God and man, is an inheritance for eternity. ReUgian, therefore, is a necessary 
and indispensable element in any great human character. There is no living without 
it Religion is the tie that connects man with his Creator, and holds him to his 
throne. If that tie be all snndere'l, all broken, he floats away, a worthless atom in the 
universe, its proper attractions aU gone, its destiny thwarted, and its whole future 
nothing but darkness, desolation, and death. A man with no sense of religious duty is 
he whom the Scriptures describe, in such terse but terrific language, aa living < without 
God in the wwld.' 8udi a man is out of his proper being, out of the circle of all his duties, 
out of the circle of all his happiness, and away, fiur away, 6om the purposes of his creation." 

Sentiments like those now proclaimed by many in this conntry do not 
accord with the character of a Christian people. Religion has ever been 
deemed, by all good men, ait the surest and safest prop of good govern* 
ment, luid the public weal has never been more secure than when entrusted 
to the guardianship of Christian statesmen, who acknowledged their de- 
pendence upon the Ruler of the Universe, and recogniEcd their respon- 
sibility to Him for all their acts. William Howitt, whose name and 
fame extend wherever the English language is known, expressed his 
views as to the duties of ChVistians, in relation to government, in a speech 
delivered at Nottingham, England, in 1835, which may, in this connec- 
tion, be appropriately quoted : 

We are often warned against indulging hi politics, as if it were some ginfui indul- 
gence, like swearing or gin-drinking. The religious warn as vrith a solemn shake 
of the head-; and none more than the members of the Society of Pyends deal in cau- 
tions against this bugbear of politics, ** lest,^ say they, ** It disturb the serenity of our 
minds, lest it nnfit us for religious meditation.** Now I am totally at a loss to compre- 
hend the solid ground of these pious exhortations. It is because I am religious that I 
feel mysrif compelled, irresistibly compiled, to be also political. The very practices of 
the Society of Friends have educated me in this necessity. One excellent practice they 
have ; I wish it to be universally adopted, and then we should speedily have a stupen- 
dous host of honest, ardent, Christian potiticians. It is that of reading every day aloud 
in the iamily oirole a portion of the sacred Bcriptures. I wiU defy any one to proceed 
fur in the New Testament without coming upon practices and commands of our Sa- 
viour, that, if he comprehend their true and practical import, will compel him into a 
politician. Is it merely that he shall be a spiritual Saviour? Nay, if we go back 
to the Old Testament, what is the predicted character of our Saviour ? No, but 
that he shall be a temporal one too. He is **io open the prison-doors, to loosen 
the bonds of the capttvo, and to let the oppressed go free." But when we enter 
on the New Testament, when we come to follow that great object of oar reverence 
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and model of oor oanduct in this life, and to liaten to his oomn^anda, then is no 
alternative left to ob. What is ihfi great command of human doty 1 What is that 
greatest of all, next to the adoration and zealous service of our Creator ? It is to love 
our neighbor as ourself. But will any man tell me how we are to love neighbors as 
ourselves, if we will see them oppresiied, made poor, made miserable, made ignorant and 
criminal by the measures of a bad government, and this not in individual cases, but bv - 
thousands and tens of thousands, if we move neither hand nor foot to help them ? If 
we are commanded <• to do justly, to love mercy, and walk humbly before God ;" if we 
are again commanded « to do to others as we would be done by ;** if, again, we are 
told that the very mark of distinction of our Christianity is, that ** we love 6he another C* 
if we are told that, inasmuch as we give but a cup of cold water in the name of Christ 
to one of his very least disciples, we give it to him ; is there, let me ntk you, any turn 
or escape from these great^cardinal commands and Injunctions ? Is there any exception 
in &vor of pditical crimes and' oppressions 1 The greater the misehief, the greater the 
need of our assistance ; and I will holdly challenge any one to show me any causes or 
machinery of human sufiering, so mighty or prolific as that of bad g^emment. There 
are those, and that perhaps in neariy eveiy third house, vHio think that religion consists 
in cultivating certain inward feelings ; in reading certain books, in making certain pray- 
ers, and passing through certain forms. This may be a religion of some kind ; but I 
will boldly tell all those who practice it that it is not the Christian religion. The reli- 
gion of Christ is a religion not of negative virtues, hut of active, ardent, generous 
deeds, and sympathies with our fellow-creatures and thetr sorrows. A religion of inveard 
feelings without outward mark is the religion of monks, let its votaries call themselves 
what else, they wilL The religion of Christ led him out into the highways and hedges, 
into the streets and the market places, and to daily denouncement of public oppressors, 
iS well as to the alleviation of private woe. The religion that is not prepared to attack 
human evils at their root, and to prevent them as much as possible by destroying their 
causes, has been long ago pronounced to be ** a sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal." 
The man who sees trade destroyed by the mischievous acts of a bad government, and 
his poor neighbors are suffering all round him in consequence, and does not set heartily 
to work to reform that government, to endeavor to procure a better system, but, on the 
contrary, shrinks into his house and his closet, lest he ruffle or ezdte his feelings, is but 
acting over again the proud Levite, and leaving it to the good Samaritan to pour the oil 
and the wine in his neighbor's wounds. In a word, Christianity is not merely a reli- 
gion of principles, but of consequences ; and he who does not dare to look those princi- 
ples fireely in the lace, and, without fear of man or devil, of high or low, of unpopu- 
larity or personal sacrifice, to carry these divine principles boldly out into their full, 
direct and legitimate consequences — ^that man may talk of Christianity^ but has yet to 
learn what it is. Eng. Lit. of I9th Century t p» 765. 

Many other similar acknowledgments made by prominent public men 
might be cited, but a snperabnndance of them have already been qooted, 
showing that the trae patriot, to adopt the beantifnl language of Judge 
Conrad, will regard this as " God's peculiarly chosen and cherished land, 
. and so regarding it, bis love and reverence become more intense and holy. 
His patriotism is religion — his politics religion — his ambition religion. 
He recognizes the fact — a sublime one — that the equality of the human race 
—equal rights on earth — an equal destiny in heaven— waa first taught by 
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Christianity ; that the hopes of the republican are dreams, idle, shadowy 
and fatal, unless sustained by the faith of the Ohristian ; that the patriot^ 
ism is false which leans only on earth ; that the ambition Is mean which 
pauses this side of heayen ; that he cannot love his country who will not 
love his Ood \ and that — 

' He is a freeman whom the troth makes free : 
And all are slaves besides.' ** 

Such were the views of the patriots of the revolution. They regarded 
religion and morality as ''the great pillars of human happiness," and 
believed it to be the duty of " the mere politician, equally with the pioni 
man'' to ** respect and cherish them." They never for a moment indulged 
in the delusion that *' morality can be maintained without religion," and' 
were fully conscious that there would be no " security for property, for 
reputation, or for life," when a " sense of religious obligation" should 
'' desert the oaths which are the instruments of investigation in courts of 
justice." And such being their views, they could not regard a Christian 
character otherwise than a high recommendation as well as important 
qualification for public trusts ; and so it still is and should be regarded 
by all good citizens. But it does not follow, that they necessarily looked 
with complaisance upon the clergy leaving the chosen work to which they 
were solemnly consecrated, to embark on the stormy ocean of politics 
and become searchers after political power and distinction. 

So far from being in favor of such conduct, on the part of those con- 
sidering themselves called to the ministry, and solemnly consecrated to its 
service, they expressly provided in many of the primary Constitutions of 
the States against it Thus we find in the New York Constitution of 
ITTT, provided that ''whereas the ministers of the Gospel are, by their 
profession, dedicated to the service of God and the care of souls, and 
ought not to be diverted from the great duties of their functions, there- 
fore, no minister of the Gospel, or priest of any denomination whatsoever, 
shall at any time hereafter, under any pretence or description whatever^ 
be eligible to, or capable of holding, any civil or military office within 
the State." So that of Delaware, /adopted 1*792, contained a similar 
provision, prohibiting clergymen to hold office while continuing "in 
the exercise of the pastoral or clerical functions." The Constitution 
of North Carolina, formed in 1TT6, contained a like provision, and so 
had other States not necessary here to enumerate. A number of the 
State Constitutions still contain a similar provision. Ministers of the 
Gospel are not eligible now in Delaware to any office. Nor are they 
eligible as governors or legislators in the States of South Carolina, Ken* 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi or Missouri, or as legislators in Virginia,' 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and some other States. 
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Recent events, especially in the New England States, considering the 
large number of clergymen elected to the Legislatures, and Uie fanati- 
cisffl which has characterized their legislation, seem fully to confirm the 
wisdom and propriety of our revolutionary statesmen who inserted such 
a provision into their primary Constitutions, and to justify the States 
which will still hold on to their example. ''A sagacious patriot will con- 
fess to a little trepidation as to the result^" says the Rev. Dr. Lord, in a 
late publication, " when, in sweeping so many political demagogues out 
of the places they have so long filled, it has swept in so many Protestant, 
clerical politicians, who, in exchanging the pulpit and their appropriate 
duties, for noisy debate in legislative halls at various capitals Of the 
States, may yet^ mournfully and disastrously for the country, if not for 
themselves, verify the Scripture which teaches the comparative foDy, in 
their generation, of the children of light." 

The views expressed, in the following article of the Presbyterian He- 
rald, on this subject, are sound and just, and deserve the oarefol conside- 
rsJtion of all: 

-** We know that it » piead, that tiia temporal and eternal intereato of men are ao 
bianded and bound ap together that the one deeply affeeta the other, and that by pio- 
moting the one we advance the other alao. Thia ia tma, bot it ia joat aa tnie of all 
man's other temporal intereets as it ia of polities. If it be a good leaaon for the dergj 
embarking on the stormy sea of politics, it ia«s good for their leaTing their ehoaen woik 
and engaging in any and every other scheme which will promote the temporal welfiue 
of men. There are thousands of good things which a clergyman may not do. The 
great Head of the church, in assigning to his people their respective work, has gone on 
the principle of the division of labor. The work of every man most be a good work, 
but he is not at liberty to quit it and undertake to perform another'a task, ahnply beeause 
he sees that, by so doing, he may promote ihe welfove of men. Hia 'field has been 
assigned him, and that ia the place for him to glorify God. The fflinister of the Gospel 
has his duties laid off and defined at length, in his commission, and no layman hia 
any right to intrude himself into any of the functions of the sacred offioe. The laity 
have thdr duties defined, also ; and the minister may not quit his station of influence, 
md come dovm into their province, any more than they may go up .into hia. Every 
man is usefiil and to be respected in his proper place, but when he gets out of it he is 
not only shorn of hia naefulness, but he soon losee the respect of the community. He 
who stumps it all the week in favor of his own claims to a particalar civil offiee, wSl 
not be likely to be listened to with great respect by his opponents on the Sabbath, when 
he arises to plead the claims of Christ to their hearta' aflections. The politician and 
the preacher will be so completely identified, in their associations, that they wOl not, 
even if they could, separate them. How much towards the salvation of a world in ruins 
would Paul have accomplished, if, instead of determining to know nothing save Christ 
and him crucified, at Rome, he had taken the stump against Nero, and proved, to a 
perfect demonstration, that he was the greatest tyrant that ever eat upon a throne, and 
that his reign was a grand obstacle in the way of the success of the Goi^l through his 
vast empire] He might have proved this with perfect ease, and set the whole empire 
in a blaze ; he might possibly have brought about a great and valuable revolution ; but 
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tliat WIS not hn work. Chriit had commitnoned him, not to pat down Nero, bnt to 
set np his own kingdom in the hearts of men. He has given the same commission to 
CTerj other true minister of the Gospel. Their work is a high and holy one ; let them 
not neglect it to do one tiiat is infinitely inferior to it Let their answer to all men, 
who attempt to sednce them from it, be : < We are doing a great work for onr Master, 
and we cannot come down;* or, if they hafe gotten tired of that wwk, and lost Aeir 
<$onception of its vast and nnspeokaMe importance, let them throw off the office alto- 
gether, and give it to those who wiD devote themselves wholly to ite sacred functions." 

The habit, now becoming so general among Americans, of entrusting 
the education of their children to foreigners, is another matter deserving 
no favor, and the practice would be more honored in the breach than the 
observance. James K. Paalding, in his LeUera from the 8o%iih, vol. iL^ 
p. 200, condemns it as follows : 

<• Thus, if there should happen to be a competition between a native and foreigner for 
a professorship, or the direction of a grammar school, three to one this disposition to 
wonder at people from abroad occasions the latter to be preferred, partly because the 
trustees by whom he is to be chosen, are, for the most part, compounded of materials 
exceedingly well qualified to be led astray ; but principally on account of the old colo- 
nial leaven, which is continually rising. The learned Governor , who was> 
ex-i^ffieio, a regent of the University, voted for a Professor of Languages, for no other 
reason than because he spoke with a foreign accent, which his excelleney considered an 
infellible proof of his being a great scholar. If I wanted a dandng^naster, I would 
certainly prefer a native of France ; if a musician, a German or Italian ; if a groom, an 
Englishman ; but, with reverence be it spoken, if I wanted a child brought up to love 
his countrymen above all others ; to cherish his country above all other countries ; in 
riiort, to be an American, I would give him an American for his teacher. 

*< It is to the want of a salutary preference for such teachers that we may mainly 
ascribe the tenacity of the ignorant disposition to wonder at eveiy thing firom Europe, 
or from Great Britain. The professors and teachers naturally bring with them all the 
prejudices and attachments of their youth. They naturally and ineviteUy instUl into the 
minds of their pupils an inordinate and inflated idea of the learning, science, and insti- 
tutions of the cotmtry where their first impressioni were received, and where their last 
attachmenta centre* 

(< They fM no attachment to this countiy, and, of course, they can implant none ; 
and their pupils are mndi more likely to imbibe discouraging notions of the superiority 
of others^ than be taught to emulate their science and learning. At the same time dial 
this preference, so mortifying to the neglected echolars of our country, is thus di»> 
played, we find continual complainto made of the want of these professors and teachers 
among ourselves, forgetting that it is only the hope of fame and reward that inspires the 
humble scholklr to destroy the healthful vivacity of his body in nightly studies. When he 
finds that others are preferred to him, even the consciousness of superiority is but a feeble 
support against the neglect of mankind ; and the force of example operates upon many 
others in a similar situation. Genius will thrive amidst ridicule, abuse, and even persecu- 
tion ; but the soil of neglect, like the sands of the desert, neither produces nor brings any 
thing to maturity. There genius and science wander about, like poor Riley and his 
companions in the hot desert, drinking their own tears and withering into skeletons* 
under the influence of a fruitless soil, and a sky forever neglecting to rain ** 
23 
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Here is the testimonj of one of the most distingaished Democrats in 
the United States, that "foreigners bring vntli them all the pr^vdices 
and attachmenis of their youth ;" that they never shake off the influence 
and effects of ''first impressions/' and that their "last attachments 
centre^^ in the land of their birth. If foreigners ahoald not be entmsted 
as instructors of youth, still less should they be entmsted to make and 
administer the laws of a free country. If American citizens should 
always be selected as instructors of youth, by a still stronger reason 
should they be chosen to explain and make our laws, protect our consti- 
tational liberty, and carry into effect the spirit of our institutions. 

But it is not alone in relation to the Bible, religion and education that 
the views of European revolutionists, who now fill our country, contrast 
so strangely and startlingly with those of the patriots of our revolution. 
We may with profit recur to the principles and precepts of the latter on 
other subjects, and find the contrast equally as great and startling. Read 
what Washington says, in his Farewell Address, in relation to the spirit 
of innovation that has been evoked by those who. failing to reform their 
own governments, have now graciously undertaken to improve otirs : 

Towards the preaeiTation of your goTemmeiit and the perma&ency c»f yoar prasent 
happy state, it is requisite, not only that jovt speedily diaoonntenanee irregiilar opposi- 
tions to its aduiowledged authority, but also that you zesist with care the spirit of inno* 
nation upon its principles, however specious the pretexts. One method of aaaolt may be 
to effect in the forms of the Constitution, alterations which will impair the energy of che 
system, and thus to undermine what cannot be directly OTerthrown. In all the changes 
to which you may be incited, remember that time and habit are at least as necessaiy to 
fix the true character of governments, as of other human institutions ; that experience is the 
surest standard by which to test the real tendency of the existing oonstitntioo of a coun. 
toy ; that fitcility in changes, upon the czedit of mere hypothesis and opiubn, exposes to 
perpetual change, firom the endless variety of hypothesis and opinion ; and remember, 
especially, that, for the efficient management of your common interests^ in a country so 
extensive as ours, a government of as much vigor as is consistent with the perfect secu- 
rity of liberty, is indispensable. Liberty itself will find, in such a government, with 
powers properly distributed and adjusted, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, little eke 
than a name, where the government is too feeble to vrithstand the enterprises of faction, 
to confine each other of the society within the limits prescribed by the laws, and to 
maintain all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment of the rights of person and property. 

Thus the subject might be pursued, and quotations ad infinitum made 
from the speeches and addresses of the great and good men whose memo- 
ries are revered, and whose precepts it is the aim of the American people 
to follow, to show that the radical and social notions now sought to be 
engrafted upon our institutions by men of foreign birth do not accord 
with the principles of those who framed and best understood the character 
of our government — of men, as has been truly and baautifolly remarked 
by the Kev. Dr. Boardman, in a Thanksgiving Sermon on the Union, 
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** who were, in truth, not only in advance of their own age, bat of all 
uges, in their ideas of civil government^" and to whom we may apply 
what Milton has said of the Hebrew prophets ; for they appear 

" As men divinely taught, and better teaching 
The solid rules of civil government 
In their majestic style. 
Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome ; 
In them is plainest taught and easiest learnt, 
What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so." 

The study of American history is a subject which strongly commends 
itself to every American. If pursued by all, it could not fail to contri- 
bute gi'eatly to the cultivation and development of an intense American 
feeling and sentiment, which would prove an ample safeguard against any 
and all attempts, made by those who afifect a contempt for our existing 
institutions, to undermine and subvert the Republic established by our 
Others, and handed down to us, by them, to be preserved unto our 
descendants. The Union of these States sprung not from the Revolu- 
tion, like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter^ a goddess complete. . Its 
record may be traced to the Reformation. It begins not with the 
Revolution, but may be found in the history of the Puritans, and they 
came out of the very hean Of the Reformation. It was the growth of 
centuries of struggles and discipline ; and. While its principles inspired the 
genius of Milton, and were written with the blood of Hampden and 
Yane, it was only after years of training that the American colonists had 
become prepared a people for freemen.. British tyranny brought on 
remonstrance and finally revolution — then came the conflict — ^then the 
Confederation — and at last^ as the crowning glory of all, the Constitution 
and the American Union. It has been well said by the eminent divine 
already quoted, that " he who does not see a Divine hand directing and 
controlling the whole course of our affairs, from the landing of the colo- 
nists at Jamestown and Plymouth until the present hour, would hardly 
have seen the pillar of cloud and of fire, had he been with the Hebrews 
in the wilderness." 

No one that believes in a Providence can look at the current of events 
connected with the settlement of this country, the growth of the Colonies, 
the struggles of the Revolution, and the formation of the American 
Union, and not discover therein a revealed purpose of Divine Providence 
to found a model government in this western hemisphere. Let it then 
be a source of gratitude and joy to us that we are citizens of it^ as well 
as our chief pride and glory to transmit it unimpaired to our children. 
And how can we better qualify ourselves for this duty than by studying 
the precepts and walking in the footsteps of those illustrious heroes and 
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■Utesmea whom Proridence raised up to estobliflh itf There were 
giants in those dajrs who stood up against tyranny, and spoke and wrote 
and fonght in drfenoe of homan rights and eternal justice. Honored for- 
erer be their memory I 

How weak and contemptible are the visionary schemes of onr modem 
reformers, who would conyert our republican form of government into a 
radical and irresponsible democraoy, when compared with the tried and 
now well-established principles of WashingiOB, Adams, Jefferson, Henry, 
Franklin, Jay, Hancock, IkLEidison, Hamilton, and their compeers I They 
were no ordinary men. No nation can boast of more honorable names, 
nor more illustrious achievements than those with which they are con- 
nected. They had been trained in the sdiool of experience, and, under 
the blessing of Providence, had been prepared for the high mission de- 
volving upon them. On this point Dr. Boardman is so clear and lucid, 
and presents the circumstances under which they were required to act, as 
well as the manner they performed the task, in so just and forcible a 
manner, that it may not be deemed out of place here to make copious 
extracts from his very able discourse : 

" The concise instrument drawn up and signed in the cabin of the 
May Flower, was the charter of an embryo CommontoeaUh. It re- 
cognizes the great principle of equality, and the right and duty of the 
' civil body-politic' into which the signers Organized themselves to enacts 
constitute and frame just such equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions 
and offices, as should be thought most convenient for the general good 
of the colony. This germ expanded. * * * Long before their 
difficulties with the crown reached their crisis, these ideas bad become 
as familiar to their minds as household words. They were very unlike 
the prevailing ideas in the Old World. They found no place in the 
constitutions of the most liberal monarchies. Political equality — ^popu- 
lar sufihrage — equal laws — the right of the majority to govern — the great- 
est good of the greatest number as the end of goveniment,-^these were 
principles which, however they might be entertained by individuals, had 
yet for the first time to be enacted, or even recognized by any European 
monarchy. And when with these principles is combined another of no 
less importance, that of a representative republic, we shall search in vain 
for any adequate exposition of their views even among the so-called re- 
publics of ancient or modem times. It shows an extraordinary elevation 
of mind, and a moral courage stamped with true sublimity, that they 
should have succeeded in divesting themselves of the intolerable thraldom 
of precedent and authority, and dared to lay the foundations of their 
new structure on principles which no other government had made trial of, 
or which had certainly uever been tested in such combinations as were 
now contemplated. These principles alone, however, were suited to the 
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emergency, and they applied them with a tniRtfbl fortitude and a pro- 
foand wisdom which have never ceased (onleBS they have now ceased) to 
elicit the gratitade of their posterity, and the admiration of enlightened 
and liberal statesmen in all lauds. 

'' Without stopping to illastrate these points in detail, let ns advert 
for a moment to that great principle of a representative repnblic which 
they invoked to harmonize the conflicting rights and interests of the colo- 
nies. Our minds are so familiar with this principle that we are scarcely 
in a position to appreciate the wisdom which guided the convention to 
the discovery of it (for it was a discovery), and led them to adopt it as 
the core of the new Constitution. They were to create a government or 
governments for the colonies. Patting monarchy out of the question, 
these plans were before them : First. Consolidation ; the dissolution of 
the thirteen Provincial or State governments, and a general amalgama- 
tion under one republican charter. Secondly. Consolidation in the form 
of a pure democracy. Thirdly. The organization of thirteen entirely 
independent governments — ^republican or democratic. Fourthly. A sim- 
ple Confederation of thirteen sovereignties. 

'* These were the only models to be found in the annals of the world. 
All governments not monarchical had conformed to one or another of 
these types : and yet the statesmen of the Revolution had the sagacity to 
see that they were alike either impracticable or utterly insufGicient for 
their purposes. Consolidation was out of the question; the colonies 
would not consent to merge their individual existence in a single orga- 
nization. A pure democracy was impracticable even for the States as 
such. A democracy requires the periodical convocation of the entire 
body of the citizens, to conduct its legislation, and is of course admis- 
sible only in the case of States comprismg a very limited territory. 
This was a favorite scheme of a party after the war; and to elude the' 
difficulty just stated, they were for dividing the larger colonies into dis* 
tricts of a tractable size. The creation of thirteen isolated sovereignties 
would have been the sure precursor and occasion of dissensions and wars. 
Nor would a simple confederation of such a cluster of sovereignties, the 
scheme which was advocated by many of the most patriotic and influen- 
tial men of the natiop, have been essentially better. Such a confederation 
already existed. Its inadequacy was matter of experience. No modifi- 
cation would be of any avail which came short of curing its radical vice, 
to wit, that of providing ' legislation for States or governments in their 
corporate or collective capacities, and as contradistinguished firom the 
individuals of whom they consist.' So long as this principle was re* 
tained, the States might be bound together in a league, but there could 
be no national union. Nor would a general government be able to en- 
force its decrees at home or to protect its foreign interests, if the execution 
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ef its mandates were made contingent npon the legislation of other inde- 
pendent sovereignties. A new principle was, therefore, needed to meet 
the exigencies of the case ; and it was fonnd in that of a representatiTe 
republic. The sovereignty of the several States was left unimpaired in 
respect to all matters of local jurisdiction, while the Federal Govern- 
ment, springing no less directly than the State governments from the 
bosom of the people, and operating no less directly upon the people, was 
clothed with the functions requisite for the efficient administration of all 
interests appertaining to the general welfare of the republic. Thus was 
the great problem solved. From the confusion and distraction, the imbe- 
cility and exhaustion, the conflicting theories and rivalries, of these 
emancipated provinces, emerged the Union, clothed with majesty and 
honor, radiant with celestial beauty, her temples bound with a perennial 
olive wreath, and her hands filled with such blessings for the expectant 
people as no nation but God's chosen one had ever dreamed of. Tyrants 
looked upon her and gnashed their teeth with rage. The patriots of 
every land hailed her advent as the rising of a second sun in the hea- 
vens. The down-trodden nations of Europe found life and hope even in 
her for-off' smile. And, as her magic influence penetrated their dungeons, 
the martyrs of liberty felt their chains lightened, and blessed God that, 
although their efforts had failed, one nation, had at length established its 
ireedom. It was in truth the triumph, the first great triumph, of Con- 

UTITUTIONAL LIBERTY." 

This cursory glance of the Reverend gentleman at our- constitutional 
history demonstrates that, as was well observed by the late Professor 
Reed, in one of his lectures before the Smithsonian Institute, ''this 
Union of ours was the work of God," and brought into existence "by 
more than human agency working through centuries," and that for it 
" our thanksgiving must be laid at the foot of the throne of God." But 
oilr gratitude to the noble race of patriots through whose agency it was 
formed is no less due. When we cease to venerate their heroic patriot- 
ism, and to cherish their counsels and precepts, then indeed will integrity, 
patriotism and virtue no longer be admired among us, and we shall not 
only be recreant to our country and to ourselves, but deserve the execra- 
tion of posterity. Let us emulate their noble example, venerate their 
glorious deeds, study their pure and lofty principles; familiarize ourselves 
with all their public acts, and we shall become inspired with a passionate 
attachment to our country, its history and its institutions, which will 
prove a wall of adamant against all assaults or attempts at innovation, 
come in what form and from what quarter they may. 

In the Bill of Rights of a number of the State Constitutions, is a 
clause, declaring that "a frequent recurrence to fundamental principles 
is absolutely necessary to preserve the blessings of liberty," and it is the 
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declaration of a maxim, the wisdom and troth of which cannot be gain- 
said. There has, however, been a most nnhappj neglect of it on the part 
of the American people, and to that neglect may, in a great degree, be 
ascribed the prevalence of doctrines so at variance with the fundamental 
principles on which oar government is based. These principles are so- 
lemnlj and impressively called to our attention in the Farewell Address 
of Washington, and, if we wonld be true to them, and to our country, 
we will not only cultivate and develop them, but omit no proper occasion 
to proclaim our coutinned adherence to them. Lord Brougham has said 
that the reverential regard for the name and character of Washington will 
be a test, in every country, until time shall be no more, of the advance* 
ment of its people in civilization and refinement ; and a recent historian 
of Europe has said, that there is no composition of uninspired wisdom 
which can bear a compaiison to his Farewell Address, and which, it may 
"well be added, will never lose its commanding influence with his country 
so long as it is worthy to be his. It is, in truth, the standard by which 
to determine our continued adherence to the great principles of consti- 
tutional liberty, and our respect for law, order, right, and wise govern- 
ment ; and, to use the language of Robert C. Winthrop, " let ns hope 
that the New World will be slow to undervalue a character and a com- 
position which have challenged such an appreciation from the Old ; and let 
ns all beware of attempting to lay any other foundation for our political 
fabric than that which has been laid by the sword and the pen of Wash- 
ington." 

In that address we have presented to us a summary of the true prin- 
ciples of our government — The Amsrican System, as taitghi by ihe Father 
of his Country/ It is, as Joseph B. IngersoU has truly and beautifully 
said, " a testament which it would be political heresy to disregard, and 
moral treason to disobey. Time has not obscured the brightness of its 
precepts, or the course of events impaired its title to reverence. Its 
wisdom is demonstrated in the growth and power of the people for whom 
it was designed. The prosperity of that people this day depends as much 
upon the observance of its lessons as on the day of their utterance ; for 
they rest on principles of truth and virtue, which are unchangeable and 
everlasting. Emanating Irom a heart so pure and a hand so firm and 
true, this legacy of a now sainted spirit has become the ark of our na* 
tional safety, and the sacrament of our political faith. Its solemn in. 
junctions cannot be doubted without danger, or departed fifom except on 
the verge of destruction." Near a quarter of a century since, Daniel 
Webster said that he hardly knew how a greater service of the kind could 
be done to the community, than by a renewed and wide diffusion of that 
ddmirable address ; and but a few months before his death he again wrote 
as follows ; " Its political maxims are invaluable ; its exhortations to 
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lore of coantry and to brotherly affection among citizens, tonching ; and 
the solemnity with which it urges the observance of moral duties, ^nd 
impresses the power of religions obligation, gives to it the highest cha- 
raoter of tmly disinterested, sincere, parental, and Christian advice. . His 
pare morals and his deep sense of religious duty form, indeed, the crown- 
ing glory of his character." 

" These lessons," 3ays Edward Everett^ " are, if possible, more importr 
^t now than formerly. In the infancy of the republic, our very weak- 
ness was a protection from dangers, both at home and abroad, to which 
we are now exposed by the consciousness of our strength." Speaking 
of it as the gathered wisdom of an eventful life, and as beyond all price, 
John J. Crittenden said, on a late oecasioa: ** So long as we remember 
ity it will render onr government and our liberties imperishable ; and 
when we forget it, it will survive in the memory, I trust in Qod, of some 
other people more worthy of it, even if it be to shame this degenerate 
republic That Farewell Address contains wisdom enough, if we but 
aittend to it — contains lessons enough to guide us in all our duties as 
citizens, and in all our public affairs." And Richard Bush, in a letter 
addressed to CoL Bissell, dated February, 185% thus speaks on the s^une 
sabject : 

** The principlei embodied in diat lolemn documenl kayie liy nqiveml oonafsnt bft- 
ffNone of Mieh pecuUaz value and magnitade, under national viewa, that mere word* can 
no longer describe them. We must take results. Combi|ied with Washington's en- 
finrcement of them during the first administration of our government, they have been 
the chief moral cause in making us what we are. We haye stood upon them as on 
adamant In a wonderfoUy brief period they have raised us to a high p»itch of grea^ 
ness and glory ; only juvenile, however, as yet, but sufficient to have drawn forth the 
Tfitional admiration of mankind. Had we not adhered to them, thefe is ample room for 
the belief that such quick and extraosdinary results would never have been witnessed* 
We owe it, then, to ourselves, if not to the world, whose trustee for the preservation 
of human liberty we have often desired to be thought, to pause, to reflect, to avoid 
haste before departing from them in any form. Especially should we be distrustful of 
taking steps in a new direction, under temporary excitements appearing to be now 
in operation, some or others of which might not be fitvorable to the calm exerdse ol 
judgment. • 

«< The study of hi| character will be the more ^t to end in right oonTictions, the more 
d^ly it is gone into. There is a strength apd universality in bis principles foi go« 
verning nations which it is i^ot easy to conceive of any thing human surpassing. I'hey 
are not for this age or that-<r-for this exigency or that. Duration is written upon them. 
They will be of force to hold empires together, which would be shivered to pieces 
under the maxims as under the conduct of a Napoleon. Whilst other men, called 
great in thehr day, ground, or nnk, in going down the stream of time, his proportions 
become more visible and grand. Intrinsic superiority entered into every element of bis 
moral and intellectual being. All his passions were so controlled that none of evil ten- 
dency ever intruded into the government of his conduct He secured the deliberate ve- 
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Deration of minds the most exalted and pore. He forever carried with him the confi- 
denoe and hurras of die masses. He was immaculate in honor, inflexible in justice^ 
invariable in dignitj. He had resources of wisdom when others Were baffled, and of 
firmness when others were shaken. Kings respeetad bim. The people adored him, his 
transcendent qualities and deeds being felt by all classes of mankind. 

** As tokens of this, if any dngle ones may be pointed out when the world is so full iu 
all ways of his prodigious fame, may I dare to mention the homage rendered to it on 
two occasions, omitting others, which it haj^Mned to me to witness officiaUy abroad ? 
One of tbem was in the palace of Qeorge III., whose subject our great cfai^ was befbrt 
becoming the vietor over bis disciplined and formidable legions in the hard-fought fields 
of the long war of American Independence. Being in the apartments of that palace as 
th^ representative of my country, in the time of the Prince Regent, his son and suc- 
cessor, it was my lot to hear tributes to his extraordinary virtues and illustrious career, 
firom a member of the British royal famUy, uttered where die assembled ambassadors of 
Europe might have heard them ; and need I add how gratefully they fell upon the ear 
of an American minister 1 

<« The other faistanee which, under y^r permission, I will recall, was more signal, moro 
. historical, more illostrative. It was in France, where also I was honored with the ret 
preeentative trust firom this onr great republic, whose roots have been laid as if for cen* 
tones in our soil. And it was in that memorable February of '48, at the epoch of the 
blessed anniversary you are to celebrate. Then it was that the French monaiehy fell 
at a blow, and ft republic was proclaimed upon its ruins. Wild shouts of joy went up 
feom sacked and burning palaces, as their inmates fled for safety through the avenues 
and bowers of their ancteut gardens. Not nngly, either^ did such shouts go up. Even 
the seber-minded gave way to hope, as if the heavens had opened with bright and 
cheering illnminatians upon the troubled path of France. So, at first, seemed the 
viaioa ; and millions wished at first to read in it a golden future for this gallant, powerfbl 
and highly advanced people. But when difilculties came, when the shock in Paris 
vibrated through continental Europe, upheaving the people above thrones, ^en the 
struggles of rival interests and passions, the keen clashings of opposite theories and 
dogmas, the fierce Jealousies, and selfishness, and violence, of alternate fections con- 
tending for domination, were all seen to be fearfully commingled; when these were 
revealing how hard is the task of reconciling public liberty with public order, and the 
seoority of private rights, in great communities that suddenly throw off their forms of 
government ; when wise and good men were appalled, and knew not what to do, or 
were jostled and thrown off the stage by the cunning and bad — what was it I then heard 1 
Let Americans remember it, native and adopted, who deem lightly of the work of re* 
volutionizing foreign despotisms, tumbling down European monarchies, or contending 
at this day from our shores In any manner with transatlantic tyranny. Why, it was 
under this dark aggregate of accumulated and accumulating perils that I heard, as did 
others, the master sfHrit of the Provisional government, Lamartine, say— tho man who 
saved France from torrents of bluod by the self-possession, courage, and e^uence of 
a minute^^it was in these terrible times I heard him despairingly say, that * Tax waht 
or Tax AGS WAS a. Sctbopxxv Washihotox !' *' 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

CONCLUSION. 

The writer of these pages, it may not be improper to remark, in con- 
dasion, is not a member of the American Order. Nor would he have 
the reader to infer, from what has been said in favor of the cultivation of 
American feeling and sentiment, that he would conntenance or uphold 
the political proscription of any person on account of his religion, or 
that he beUeves a religious test, secresy of action, or oath-bound obliga- 
tions, to be consistent with the cultivation and development of genuine 
Americanism. 

The f^ee exercise and enjoyment of religions profession and worship, 
may be considered as one of the absolute rights of individuals, recognized 
id our American constitutions, and secured to them by law. Civil and 
religious liberty generally go hand in hand, and the suppression of either 
of them, for any length of time, will terminate the existence of the other. 
It is ordained by the Constitution of the United States that Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; and the same principle appears in all the State 
constitutions. The principle is generally announced in them without any 
kind of qualification or limitation annexed, and with the exclusion of 
every species of religious test. 2 Kent, 32. 

It is further provided in the Constitution that " no religious test shall 
ever be required as a qualification for any office or public trust under the 
United States ;" and it is clear, therefore, that any attempt to apply a 
religious test is violative of the spirit^ if not the letter of the Constitution, 
as well as of that republican equality which is the very basis of the Ame- 
rican government, and ought not to meet with any favor among those 
who would follow the precepts and principles of their American fore- 
fathers, and contribute their might to Americanize America. 

Aside of the constitutional principle involved, however, and viewing 
the matter in the mere light of expediency, every liberal-minded man 
must concede the propriety of freeing the American movement from any 
and all religious tests or sectarian distinctions. Political proscription 
on account of religion, however plausible the pretext, is and always will 
be, as it deserves to be, obnoxious to men of liberal views and feelings, 
and will not, and ought not long to be countenanced or sustained by any 
considerable portion of the American people. The following extract, 
taken from a pamphlet recently issued, and said to be from the pen of 
Mr. Sage, of New Orleans, who is himself a member of the American 
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Order, is directlj to the point, and deserves the serious consideration of 
all tme Americans, who are more devoted to their coantiy and its insti-' 
tations than to the Order of which they are members : 

If we admit erery thing alleged against Roman Catbolicigm to be true, still the dis- 
tinction is a barren folly. It loses many votes, and gains none. All the votes we have 
received, would have been ours, on the ground of anti-ibreignism, while we have lost 
thousands every where, on the ground of anti-Catholicism. 

Such is the unfortunate prejudice against, and fear of, even native Catholics, where 
they are not known, that persons of that denomination would seldom or never be nomi- 
nated by either party, even if there were no 8 th article, and no obligation. Why ? 
Simply because vast numbers, every where, whose votes are valuable, might be dis- 
pleased with such a nomination, and might not vote for it, unless the nominee was of 
the highest character for patriotism and ability, and had given ample proof to the people 
that he was not actuated by papal influence. Certainly, no one ought to vote against 
such a one, because of his Catholicism. No one could wish to proscribe a Carroll, a 
Gaston or a Taney. 

If Catholicism should ever become aggressive, the more it should become so, the more 
the anti-papal prejudices of the people would be aroused, and the less parties would dare 
to countervail them in their nominations. He is no true poUtician and statesman, who 
does not heed the prejudices, feelings, and passions of the people, even though he knowi 
them to be wrong. 

But in reality there is no danger at all, of any yielding to papal or priestly influence 
in political matters, on the part of native American Catholics. The Pope may claim 
temporal power. What if he does! Satan ojQered Christ all the kingdoms of the 
earth. The Khan of Tartary, after he has dined, every day, has a crier to proclaim to 
the other potentates of the world that they may dine too I The question is, not what 
the Pope claims, but what the CathoUc yields or allows. The truth is, the Pope's claim 
amounts to mere theory. It can never be eiOfectual, in this country, as long as we edu- 
cate the masses. The native American Catholic is a part of the sovereignty of the 
republic He appreciates the blessings of this government just as the Protestants do, 
and he wishes to enjoy them himself^ and preserve them to his descendants. If he 
yields to foreign influence — even that of the Pope — in any temporal matter, the liberty 
and independence of his country is in that degree destroyed ; and, moreover, he fears 
that yielding in one instance will be a precedent firaught with everlasting evil to himself 
and his posterity. While, therefore, he recognizes the Pope as his spiritual shepherd 
and king — the vicegerent of Christ — he holds him to the language of our Saviour : 
" My kingdom is not of this world." 

The truth is, that Catholics, bred in this country, are as little likely to be governed 
by religious or sectarian spirit, in party affairs, as Protestants are. 

This is shown in Louisiana and Maiyland, the two principal States in the Union 
containing a large native Catholic vote. We find that they have divided themselves 
pretty fairly between the two parties, although the American party combatted the tern- 
poral power of the Pope, as well as every other foreign hiflaence. And we believe, 
that but for the honest foar that their religion was involved, the native CathoUcs of 
Louisiana would mostly have acted with the American party, for we have no popula- 
tion more thoroughly imbued with the spirit of nativism. But among the foreign 
Catholics, there has been no division of consequence*. They are, however, controlled 
and arrayed against us, not so much through their religion, as through their ignorance, 
their unrepublican views, and their want of true American patriotism. If there is any 
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danger at aO to be apprdieiided from any Catholicism, it is that whieh comes in from 
abroad, mixed with foreign ignorance and vice, and subject to {nriestly and demagogical 
control This we get rid of, or deprive of harmful power, by carrying out the princi- 
ples of anti-foreignism. The true policy is to cut o£f the source of supply, and then 
gradually educate and republicanize the mass we have received. We must Iteep in 
view the idea of progression, and human improvability. 

But the most serious idea on the score of expediency is, that this distinction induces 
tens of thousands, all over the country, who have no religion, and whose political gar- 
ments are loose, and perhaps easily chang^ to say : " We agpree with you on foreign- 
ism, but cannot sanction your religious test.** 

Moreover, there are thousands in our order, entirely opposed to any discrimination in 
any way, between native Protestants and Catholics, and who will withdraw from affilia- 
tion, if it be not abolished. 

. But, brethren, suppose die objections we have urged, and many others which might 
be mentioned, to be untenable ; the very &ct that the special portion of the eighth article 
of the Philadelphia platform, is calculated, without the proper gloas, to place the Ame- 
rican party in a false position ; the fact that it forces us into an interminable politico- 
religious argument with those who would otherwise agree vrith us ; the fiict that it 
makes people fear that the spirit which prompted its adoption, was one of religious 
bigotry and intolerance, (for the full extent of partisan feeling is never expressed in a 
platform ;) the &ct that it divides us among ourselves, on a question of paramount im- 
portance not necessary to the issue ; and, above all, the fact that it enables our enemy 
to bring us to battle on narrow and most disadvantageous fields, so that we can be wor 
ried and made to expend our strength and ammunition, before we reach that broad and 
true field, on which Americanism and foreignbm shall be drawn up in battle array, and 
where we can fight a decisive battle, with ample room and fhll force, and with a pros- 
pect of victory ; — these facts alone, we say, should determine us to discard this test or 
distinction, as well as every thing else but nativism ; — ^for on this we are all agreed ; 
and any thing else might cause dissension. 

We say, then, to our brethren of the other States, let us confine ourselves to anti- 
fbreignism, which we all agree upon ; and not meddle with what will cause dissension 
among us. By carrying out this principle, we afiect the only class of Catholics that we 
need fear — if there are any such — we mean foreigners, who are ignorant, vicious, 
bigoted, and politically controllable by priests — controllable not so much through their 
religion, as through their ignorance. At all events, this one issue is an all-sufficient 
basis for a party — as was the same issue for our fathers in the Revolution ; and its im- 
portance should prompt every patriot to desire that it should be disencumbered, and 
presented nakedly to the American people. 

Equally obnoxions are, and ever mast and will be, all efforts to cul- 
tivate and devebp American sentiment and feeling, by means of 
secret and oath-bound political organizations. Publicity is the Tcry first 
necessity of republicanism ; and if those engaged in the attempt to re- 
deem American institutions from foreign influence, would speedily accom- 
plish their laudable and patriotic object, they must do so in the true 
spirit of Americans and with republican means. They must more in an 
American manner, with an open organization, permitting the light of day 
to shine upon all their acts, and not by adopting the very system and the 
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Qge of the Tory instrumentalities of those whose power and influence they 
seek to curtail and destroy. Secret confederacies, especially for political 
purposes, are of foreign origin, and should meet with no countenance 
nor support from those who are Americans by birth, and republicans in 
feeling and sentiment. 

The warning voice of Washington, in his Farewell Address, on this 
subject, cannot be disregarded, without departing from his principles and 
precepts, and coming in conflict with the true principles of our gov- 
ernment. " All combinations and associations," says he in that memo- 
rable document, "under whatever plausible character, with the real 
design to direct, control, counteract, or awe the regular deliberation and 
action of the constituted authorities, are destructive of this fundamental 
principle, and of fatal tendency. They serve to organize faction, to give 
it an artificial and extraordinary force — to put in the place of the de- 
legated will of the nation, the will of a party, often a small but artful 
and enterprizing minority of the community ; and according to the alter- 
nate triumphs of different parties to make the public administration the 
mirror of the ill-concerted and incongruous projects of faction, rather 
than the organ of consistent and wholesome plans, digested by common 
councils and modified by mutual interests." And he continues further, 
and says : " However combinations or associations of the above descrip- 
tion may now and then answer popular ends, they are likely, in the course 
of time and things, to become potent engines, by which cunning, ambi- 
tious, and unprincipled men will be enabled to subvert the power of 
the people, and to usurp for themselves the reigns of government — 
destroying, afterwards, the very engines which had lifted them to unjust 
dominion." 

Exclusiveness, secrecy, and implicit oath-bound submission are a re- 
proach to Americanism, and savor too much of the leading characteris- 
tics of foreign Jesuitism ever to become popular in a nation of liberal- 
minded and enlightened freemen, who are regulators of their own thoughts, 
masters of their own actions, and vindicators of theur own manhood. 
They are foreign to the genius of free institutions, at variance with the 
spirit and character of our government, and cannot be moulded by any 
false movement of expediency into a republican principle. They can 
never be blended, and never ought to be, with republicanism, so as 
to be productive of public good. True devotion to country and its 
institutions needs no such aid of foreign origin. Americanism can, 
without such means, stand before the world as it really is — ^the panoplied 
champion of the sacred heritage of fireedom. 

The following views, expressed by A. B. Ely, Esq., of Boston, himself a 
prominent member of the American Order, in a recent speech at New 
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York, are directly to the point, and deserre the serioas consideration of all 
who woald put an end to foreign influence : 

** The inflaence of one man, with high, holy and patriotic motives, u something, and 
worth something in politics. The influence of two such is something more, even 
though they may act in different spheres. Bring them to act together, and their power 
for good is even greater. Unite the influence of many, and they will accomplish what 
they could hardly have attempted separately and apart.'' So we believe that if Americans 
will unite together for the purpose of carrying out the great and glorious principles of 
our party, we can do our country some service, and exert a united, healthful influence, 
that, whether it tell socially or politically, will tell honestiy and patriotically, and for the 
good of all. 

Can such a union be brought about while we contmue to be a secret organization 1 
I venture the opinion, no ! It is well known that when public bodies, more particu- 
larly political bodies, close their doors against the admission of others, and transact 
their business with secrecy, that there is wrong somewhere, or their actions will not 
hear the scrutiny of the world. We are not a set of men who wish to accomplish our 
ends by taking advantage of the ignorance of others, nor are we ashamed of the means 
we take to accomplish those ends. Why then do we close our doors 1 Why do wv 
exclude all but the initiated 1 Why do we debar those who are Americans in feeling 
from participating in our debates and plans ? Is it to be wondered, sir, they refuse to 
support our candidates, when they are not permitted to raise a voice in their nomina- 
tion ? Rather, by far, would they stay from the polls, declining to vote at all, than to 
support men, though advocating the same principles, in whose election as a candidate 
they had no control. 

A secret organization, such as that by which Americanism has been disseminated, 
is, under ordinary circumstances, a dangerous form of political action. It was intended 
to meet the cunning ofr Jesuitism, and the insidious policy of foreign despotism — to 
flght in the dark, and with the same weapons, the agents of the Pope and his cardinals. 
The success that has attended such a course is known to all. 

It was not long before the secret enemy we were fighting was in our midnight coun- 
cils, taking part in our debates, helping us to mature our plans, and reporting to their 

Jesuitical employers. 

• •••••••• 

Now that we find we have proceeded in error, it is our duty and safety to alter our 
eourse, and adopt a better mode of organization — ^leaving all collateral matters of reli- 
gion and sectionalism out of the question, and leaving Jesuits to take care of themselves. 
Fill our ofiSces with Americans, and we have no fear of enemies at home or abroad. We 
will then, like the wise man, have built our house upon a rock whose foundation is 
strong enough to contend with the elements. • 

Then might the world resound the echo, that ** Americans must and shall rule Ame- 
rica." 

Foreign influence is a great and an acknowledged evil — the bane of a 
republic — and against its " insidious wiles," we are taught by Washing- 
ton, *' the jealousy of a free people ought to be constantly awake." The 
history of the past and the experience of the present justify the demand 
of Americans for America. During the elevation and splendor of the 
Athenian power, the privilege of citizenship could only be obtained in 
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Athens by the consent and decrees of two saccessiTe assemblies of the 
people, and then only was granted to those of the highest reputation, or 
who had performed some signal service to the republic. So, too, the 
Romans were noted for their peculiar Jealousy of the /us civUaiis, or 
rights of a citizen. The freedom of the city was given with a sparing 
hand, and, as we are told by Gibbon, it was only when Caracalla levelled 
all distinction, and communicated the freedom of the city to the whole 
Roman world, that the national spidt was lost among the people, and 
the pride of the country was no longer felt, nor its honor observed. 

Americanism is no new principle. As was well remarked by Henry 
W. Miller, Esq., of North Carolina, in a speech at Norfolk, its pro- 
totype "was with the children of Israel in the Red Sea; with Ar- 
modius and Aristogiton in expelling the thirty tyrants from Athens ; 
with Demosthenes against Philip of Macedou ; with Cato at Rome ; with 
Cicero against Catalme, and for the Republic ; with the dagger of Brutus 
in slaying the tyrant Cesar ; with the bold Barons at Runymede, when 
they obtained Magna Charta from King John ; with Luther, Calvin 
and Knox ; with Latimer and Cranmer, when burned at the stake ; with 
the Pilgrims, when they landed on Plymouth Rock ; with the patriots of 
'76, at Lexington and Bunker Hill ; with Patrick Henry, ' the forest bom 
Demosthenes,' when he exclaimed, * C»sar had his Brutus, Charles the 
First his Cromwell, and George the Third may profit by their example — 
if this be treason, make the most of it ;' with Jefferson and the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence; and with Washington at Mon. 
mouth, Trenton, and Yorktown." 



THE END 
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